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RECOMMENDATION. 



Theue are some books of an inferior class— they were not 
without their Use at the time that ihey were published ; but tlicy 
soon sink into oblivion — they have pei-formed tlieir office. Thcr* 
is a middling class, which edifies the generation for ^^hich tUcy 
were composed, and descends witli respect to the next ; an<l 
they are read with profit. But tlicre is a third kind, exulted far 
above these, and which ranks high in tlie estimation of mankind. 
The autlioi-8- were men of superior endowments, und they are 
CTeatly and justly admu*ed in tvei-y succeeding* age. AVhen'they 
become scarce, the person who i-eprints tliem docs a semcc to 
the world. 

fo this last class ^f aclaurin has an exalted place. This Utile 
volume may be put into the scale with any work of its size which 
the eighteenth century produced, and it will not lUsg^ce the 
lumd iraich threw it in. The author appears to have been a man 
Tery superior to most, both in intellect and in goodness. It ^^iil 
be difficult to find two sermons more excellent than the second 
and third in this collection. Along* with a wonderful muss of 
select ideas, solidity of judgment, profoundness of research, in* 
genuity of thought^ and vivacity and brilliancy of representation, 
they display the most powerful and impi*essive eloquence on sub- 
jects where eloquence is most difficult and uncommon, namely, 
m stating, illustrating, confirming', and enforcing the fundamen- 
tal Doctrines of the Gospel. 

Young Preachers should carefully study this little volume. 
When men of talents, education, and learning, are unhappily 
prejudiced against Evangelical Principles, we know no book 
more proper to be put into their hands than tiiis. If any thinj^ 
human can- convince them of the impropriety of despising tlie 
truth, it is the lovely representation oi it by the superior intellect 
of Maclaurin, united with the display of the most ardent devo- 
tion, and of a holy, humble, ana benevolent heart. We have 
often read this book ; but we never read it without feeling our- 
selves to be but children, and sinking into nothingi from a con- 
jciousness of his vast superiority. 

Kvangelical Magazine for July, 1802. 
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SOME 

ACCOUNT 

OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER 
OF THE AUTHOR. 



MR. JOHN M'LAURIN wu b«ni io October, 169Jv 
at Gienderule, in Argyleshire, where his father was minister. 
He was the eldest of three brothers, of whom the second, 
Daniel, died yoang, after giving proofs of an extraordinary 
genius ; and Colin, who was the youngest, is well known to 
have proved one of the most celebrated Mathematicians of 
the age. Their father dying in 1698, and their mother in 
1707, their uncle, Mr. Daniel M^Laurin, minister at Kil* 
finnan, took them under his care, and bestowed great pains ■ 
on them ; to which he was, no doubt, encouraged by the pro- 
mising appearances of their uncommon capacity and appli- 
cation. While they studied philosophy in the Univerbitr 
of Glasgow, they were taken notice of, not only fur their 
diligence, t)Qt for their piety, in which the two younger had 
the advantage of an excellent example from their eldest bro- 
ther. Agreeably to this eminent part of his character, he 
made an early choice of divinity for his own study, and ob- 
terving his brother Colin's taste for the sciences, he advised 
him to apply to the mathematics, for which he bad an excel- 
lent genms himself, had he indulged it ; bat he had consecra- 
ted all his talents to the more immediate service of Christ 
in the gospel. This plan he followed ever after with such 
steadiness and uniformity, that it serves for a short descrip- 
tion of his whole life. 

Havingattended the Divinity- College at Glasgow, and 
stadied some short time at Ley den ander Profes&oc MasV 
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Ti ne Life and Character 

Wesselius, etc. He was, in 1717, licensed to preach the 
gospel by the ptesbjtery of Dumbarton ; and in 1719 was 
ordained minister at Luss, a country parish situated upon the 
banks of Lochlomond, about twenty miles north-west from 
Glasgow. 

In this retirement he had an opportunity of pursuing his 
studies, which he did not fail to improve. Having no relish 
for rural employments or diversions, his time was wholly ta- 
ken up, either with the duties of his office, or with his book. 
And he well knew how to make all his reading subservient 
to religion. 

But he was not suffered to continue long in so private a 
station. His uncommon talents were soon taken notice of 
in the neighbourhood of Luss, and by all every where who 
had access to know him. His unaffected Christian piety 
made him acceptable to many, his learning and ingenious 
thoughts to others, and his modest and cheerful temper to all ; 
so that, having occasion sometimes to preach at Glasgow, 
which he did with universal approbation, he was translated 
thither on an invitation from tne city, after the death of the 
reverend Mr. Anderson,* and admitted minister in the 
North- West parish in 1723, to the great satisfaction of all 
concerned. 

He was now in a sphere that did not allow so much time 
for his studies as he formerly enjoyed, but was very proper 
for one who had laid so 'good a toundation, and had devoted 
all his time and talents to the work of the ministry. 

The pastoral office in Glasgow, by reason of the largeness 
of the paVishes, and the multiplicity of necessary or very im- 
portant duties, is a business of no small labour at any rate : 
but Mr. M^Laarin's activity and zeal carried him through 
a great deal more work than ordinary. His calls to visit the 
sioK were nBcommonly frequent. He was often consulted 
by persoDs that were thoughtful about their eternal interests. 
lie preached once a month to the Highlanders living in 
Glasgow, IB their own language. He assisted in concerting 
measures for the regolar maintenance of the poor ; and par- 
ticularly when the Glasgow hospital at its first erection met 
with considerable obstacles, he promoted it with great dili- 
gence, and bad a chief hand in composing the printed ac- 
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of the Author. vii 

count of that exceHent fbandation. In all the schemes fot 
suppressing vice and impietj he was a principal mover, and 
was no less active in carrying them into ezecation. In hif 
sermons, before the societies for reformation in G1as|jow, 
he made it his bnsiness to inculcate upon the conscientioot 
inhabitants the necessity of doing ihtir part to bear down 
wickedness, by giving information against offenders, withoot ^/i 
which the best laws and most zealons magistrates coold avail 
nothing. He laboored to take off the nnjast odium affixed 
by some to the name of informers, and to shew that thej 
who declined giving themselves the trouble cf preventing sin 
in their neighbours were Kke Cain, who said, Am I my bra* 
ther*s keeper f The ^ccoant of the societies for reformation 
which arose in England and Ireland about the end of the 
last century, was a book he read with great pleasure, especi- 
"ally as it narrates the sarprisine success with which Provi- 
dence blest their vigorous endeavours at their first setting 
out. He was much for encouraging a Kke spirit, and using 
like prudent methods in Glasgow : and although the success 
of these methods might not be so great as were to be wished, 
he was not for laying them aside. He heartily agreed with 
those who think it is the doty of Christians to improve all 
the countenance given by human laws for restnunine wick- 
edness, because, otherwise, bad as we are, we should still be 
worse. For which reason he greatly approved of the design 
of the friendly society lately erected m Glasgow, who are- 
endeavouring to raise a fnna to prosecute sucn wicked per- 
sons as misfit otherwise escape the law. 

But if his zeal and activity was great for the reformation 
of manners, it was still greater in what regards inward reli- 
gion. Some years ago, when numbers of people in different, 
parts of the world became uncommonly concerned about 
their salvation, such an appearance engaged all his attention. 
He was at the greatest pains to be rightlj informed about! 
the fiicts ; and having from these fully satiefied himself that 
it was the work of God. he defended and promoted it to the 
utmost of His power. Nothing gave him so much joy as the 
advancement of vital religion. This part of the oaviour^s. 
temper was exceedingly remarkable in him. Luke x. 2 1 . 
With what earnestness used he to apply these words of the- 
evangelical prophet, For ZionU sake v^U I not Hold mv 
peaQty and for Jerusaitm^t sake i nil not rtal uittU il 
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rigkUousness thereof gofort A as brightness ^ and the saivatio* 
thereof as a lamp that burntth. Being invited by the min- 
isters in whose congregations the reh^ioos concern chieflj 
appeared, he cheenul^ went .and assisted them. He did 
not consult his own ease, nor his reputation amon^ manj 
who would pass for wise and prudent men, hut sacrinced aft 
to what he was fully convinced was the work of God. He 
was at great pains to procure and communicate well-attested 
accounts of it both at nome and abroad. His correspondence 
with the reverend Messrs. Cooper and Prince, and other 
ministers in Boston, and the reverend Mr. Edwards, (then 
at Northampton, now at Stockbridge) was always much 
valued by him, especially at this time.* When he received 
their accounts, he spread them amongst his acquaintances, 
and wrote largely ta his American correspondents what in- 
telligence he could procure, of the state of religion in Scot- 
lanoT He met once a week with some Christian friends, to 
receive and communicate religious intelligence, and to con- 
verse on religious subjects, which he did with inimitable spi- 
rit and cheerrulness. 

When those who made a profession of piety were guilty 
of any thing that tended to hurt the cause of religion, it vex- 
ed him to the heart, and bore so heavy on his spirits as tp 
make him restless whole nights. 

He encouraged the societies for prayer which muliiplied 
in Glasgow about this time. With his approbation there 
was a general meeting appointed once a month (which still 
subsists), consisting^ of a member from each society, with a 
minister for their Preses, to inquire into the state of the soci- 
eties, and to send more experienced persons to assist the 
younger sort. And several years afterwards, he was the 
chief contriver and promoter of the concert for prayer, which 
hath been compliedf with by numberd both in Great Britain. 
^nd Americaf . And it may be proper to take notice here, 

*^ ■'■ '■ ■■ ^■■-■■■ii^ ^^.^^^a mm», » ^^■^■^^^■^■^M^^— ■■■ ■■^■^■^Mi 11 I i^*".»— Bill , 1^, 

• He had several otlier correspondents in Boston, and in other 
parts of New-Enp:land, whom he greatly esteemed and loved, par- 
ticularly Abiel Walley, Esq. 

f Mr. Edwards wrote a whole book to recommend it, entitled, 
** An humble attempt to promote explicit agreement and visible 
union of God's people in extraordinary prayer," &c. Some ac- 
count of which may be seen in " Historical Collections relating 
to the success of the gospel." Vol. ii. p. 401.- 



thai M lie wu remarkaUy *itnieft in Ut nrmtert lor the pob- 
lie mterettt of refiglon, lo he was alwajs m DOj^iiiiig eTerjf 
deliberation of importance with prayer. Ana il was ohser- 
ved, that both as to bis expressions and manner in prayer, 
none could go beyond him for profoond reference, or far 
freedom, fluency, and holy bomole boldness ; and very few 
equal his constant mixture of these in so remarkable a degree. 
In the latter part of his life he was uncommonly concern « 
ed for the peace of the church of ScotUnd. He had all idonc 
endeavoured to prevent strife and division to the utmost m 
Ills power. What pains he was at in procuring the peacea- 
ble settlement of vacant coneregttions, appears in part from 
papers on this subject found among his manuscripts, and is 
otherwise welt known. He was equally against the extremes 
of encouraging an unreasonable opposition among the peo* 
pie on the one hand, and of violently imposing ministers up- 
on them on the other. A call and appointment to the holy 
ministry by ordination, he thought a very solemn business, 
^ and not to be made on any account subservient to poKtieal 
measures. He considered the great design of the sacred 
i'unction, the edification of tfie body of Christ, which he 
thought could never be promoted by violent measures, and 
fixing a paittoral relation amidst an universal opposition. 
The arbitrary methods therefore lately pursued, in not only 
appointing and authorizing such settlements, but deposing 
from thelioly ministry such as for conscience sake refused 
to have an active hand in them, made very deep impression 
on his spirits, as a dismal presage of the decay of vital reli- 
{Tion, and the pulling to pieces our ecclesiastic constitution. 
Moved by such considerations, he interposed his most vigo- 
rous efforts to stop the progress of so unprecedented and ru- 
inous measures. He acted, and wrote himself; and engaged 
others, who had talents for it, to write upon the subject.* . 
Declining no step, however troublesome, unless it seemed to 
have a tendency to increase the flame. 

* See 1. The terms of Ministerial and Christian communion 
imposed on the church of Scotland by a prevailing* party in the 
general Tissembly, in opposition to the great bulk both of office- 
bearers and private Christians. Printed at Glasgow, 1753. 

8. An inquiry into the powers committed to the general As- 
semblies of the cliurch, and the nature of depoavXioicv ^ovsi ^<fe 
holy ministry^ occmoned by the cqni^kiUCX |h&.4vT!d^^)!^^ ^^ ^^^ 
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Fran this short account of things, it appears how acti^^ 
he was in matters of pabKc concern, as well as in the rtlore 
]lri?ate duties of his office ; so that one would think he could 
not spare much time for reading, especiallj as he was obliged 
to be often in company, persons of all ranks, who had any 
regard for religion, being fond of conversing with him. 
And indeed it was his duty, as well as his inclination, to gra-' 
tify them. Por he had such an inexhaustible fund,of edify- 
ing pleasant discourse ; such a constant chccrfnlncss and flow 
of spirits, attended with the most serious piety ; so obliging 
a readiness to hear others ; and so unaffected a desire to make 
all about him happy: that there never was perhaps a %ian 
better qialifiad to recommend Christianity in the way of 
conversation ; nor were his endeavours in this way without 
raocess.' 

Yet though so large a portion of his time was necessarily 
employed in action and conversation, he read a great deal to 
the last. There was hardly a new book of any note, but he 
made himself acquainted with it ; nay, be found time to stu- 
dy and compose upon a variety of divine subjects. To ac- 
count for wnich, wc roust consider, that as he had a very 
quick apprehension, so he was capable of extraordinary ap- 
plication, attended with a certain earnestness to finish every 
subject he had once begun. And then he generally retired 
several months in the summer season to the country, where 
his studies were both his business and recreation : for be ne^ 
ver seemed to be weary of them, nor to give them up, except 
when necessarily interrupted. 

At what time soever it was, 'tis certain he did write seve- 
ral valuable composures besides these published in this vol- 
ume ; such as, ^n essay on the prophecies relating to the 
Messiah — Of the difference Betwixt enthusiasm and true 
christian piety. — Of the Scripture Doctrine of continued 

assembly, 1752. By the author of the queries in the Scots Ma^- 
zine for July, 1752, with an introduction by another hand. Pnn- 
toAnt Glasgow, Jbr John Gilmour, bookseller, 1754. 

3. Hie nature of ecclesiastic government, &c. being a second 
conference on the terms of communion, &c. Printed at Glasgow, 
1754. 

He had a great regard for the Authors of these pieces, and took 
\ wfm hkdkMm the ^hiefcarc and trouUc of publishing the?) . 



forgiitenesS'^Jgainit ike errors cf ike mpiUcs*y^J col- 
iectton of remarks on tke evidence of ike mirmeies recorded 
in ike New Tesiameni, And Beverml tmaller piecM, vis. 
Letters on infant baptism — A consolatory letter to Lady 
franees Gardner^ occasioned by ike ColonePs deatk^-Be- 
marks on Mr,^ R's manuscript on tke nmiure offaiik. 
And some unfiniihed papers, m, Remarks on Mr.Siinsiras* 
pastoral letter. — Remarks on lord Bolingbroke^s insinua- 
tions against ike scriptures in kis Letters on History. 

There are, perhaps, some of his maniisciipts omitted ia 
tlus list ; bat from those mentioned it appears in part, (thooffh 
}n9 intimate acqnaintances only can have a clear notion of it) 
how studious he was as well as active* It is indeed hard to 
saj which of the two he was most remarkable for ; bat he 
was never idle, and the great principle that visibly animated 
him all along, was a regard to the honoor of his Sarioor, and 
a zeal to promote bis cause accordiog to the oppertonities af- 
forded him. 

Notwithstanding his incesiant applieatien, ho^ enjoyed a 
very good state of health, seldom intempted, except by 
some fits of a rheam in his head, and a pam and weakness 
.. in his eyes. 

In spring, 1754, he was feverish, for some days, bat soon 
recovered, and was so wdl as to attend the general assembly 
in May, where be had the pleasare to meet with the reverend 
Messrs. Tennent and Davies, agents for the college of N 



* Some have expressed their sorprise, that he could be at the 
pains to search into these obscure writers ; but such as have read 
them without the prejudice of contempt (which may be more tt^ 
siW doney as some of them were men of a fine imagination and in 
:^ectJoiiate heart)' wi^ soon perceive how i^t they are to eneage 
a devout reader. Upon several very important points, sucn as, 
** A constant sense of the divine presence, A supreme lore and re- 
gard to the Ddty ; Conformity to bis will,** fcc. they speak ex- 
tremely well. But the ^at defect of the mystic divinity seena 
to be» that it overlooks, m a greH. measuve, some of the peciUiar 
doctrines and precepts of the New Testament, upon whicii ou9«U 
depends ; such as, ** Justification by the blood and righteousness 
of the Saviour, and a zealous caxe to promote our own salvation 
and that of others.** This, Mr. M^urin, no doubt saw, and 
upon this, and some other accounts, he might justly look upon the 
rnvstic scheme as the more dangutms, the greater resemVAMGifiA 
it beivs to real religion. 
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Jersey ; a desien to which he heartily wished weH, at he did t# 
all that tended to promote Christianity. It gave him grett 
pleasure to see with what readiness the Assemhly granted t 
collection for carrying on that good design. 

After he came home, he 1m frequently in his hands t 
small volume of Mr. Shaw's pieces, one otwhich is entitledi 
Afarexoeil to Life, About the end of August he comptain- 
ed much of the rheum in his head, which, notwithstanding 
the good effects of medicines for a short time, still returned. 
Yet ne preached on Sabhath, August 26th, and went abroad 
next day, as usual. There were at that time some foreigners 
in town, who were desirous to be introduced to him, on ac- 
count of the great esteem they had for his brother. As Ins 
humane, sociable, and Christian temper made him always be- 
have in a very obliging manner to strangers, he waited upon 
them with great cheerfulness, and conversed with them in 
his usual entertaining and facetious way. He was again to 
have waited on them on Thursday, August 29th, but found 
himself so much indisposed by the pain in his head, that he 
could not go Abroad. About two in the afternoon he became 
suddenly so ill, that his memory failed him, and he could not 
express nimself with his^ ordinary readiness. After that, be 
had a continual inclination to sleep, attended with a slow fe- 
ver. At the same time a little swelling under one of his 
cheeks increased, till it became what the physicians call jto 
erysipelas. On Sabbath; September 1st, tKough be did tiot 
spieak with Us former distinctness, his discourse, in the inter- 
vals of his drowsiness, was in the same heavenly strain it used 
to be on that day ; repeating many comfortable passages of 
Scripture, and improving every thmg that came in his way 
as the means oFdevotion, and a spiritual frame ; taking occa- 
sion, from the cordials he was using, to speak of the fruit of 
the tree ofltfe^'tokd of the purv water of life, A Iter wards 
his troul^ie increased, and carried him oifin the sixty first year 
^his age, on Sabbath, Sept, 8th, near 1 2 at night : the end 
of a Sabbath on earth being the beginning of an eterpal 
(hkbbadi in heaven. 

He was a man that had a very extraordinary degree of the 
most valuable gifts, and the most k)vely graces united m 
hioi. A lively striking instance of the truth, power, and 
amiableness of Christianity : quite raised above the world: 
employed from day to day in some good design, without the 
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smallest appttruiea of vanttj or ambitioii, or an^ interested 
▼lew. And in general, so me from all discernible failinst, 
that those who were most intimately acqaainted with him 
maj he uipealed to, whether they conld ercr observe anj ; 
except, that in the decline of life he sometimes grew too 
warm in expressing his honest zeal. And even .this was, in a 
great measure, owmg to the decaj of his bodily constitution, 
for he was very nneasj at it himself, and used to desire his 
friends to pot nim in mind when he was in danger of it. 
And when it had overtaken him, he used in a verj sincere 
and affectionate mannet to ask forsjveness of the person or 
company whom he m^t have offended. As for personal 
injuries, he alwftvs bore them with a patience and meekness 
that was trolj C!hristian. 

There was a perpetual cheerfolneM in bis temper, attended 
with that decency of behavioor, and that useful and perti- 
neat discourse, that, in converung with him, one enjoj^ed 
the pleasures of the gayest company, along with the advan- 
tages of the most serious. His conversation was always 
pleasant, but never trifling. He was ingenious in making 
the best improvement of every occurrence. He eoualiy dis- 
liked debates, and a sullen reserve of temper, ana diverted 
every thing of this kind, by introducing what tended to • 
cheer and edify. 

He was eminently gintn to hospitality. And was al- 
ways ready to distfiivtt to the necessitous Co the utmost oi' 
his power, if not beyond it. 

His kind and a£»ctionate heart to those who were in any 
sort of trouble, whether of body or mind, was such as cannot 
well be expressed ; and yet even when those who were dear- 
est to him were under threatening diseases, he retained a 
tranquillity and cheerfulness of temper, always hoping for 
the most comfortable event ; and when deeply afflicted by 
the disappointment of these hopes, he on every occasidn 
orereame the t^derest grief by the most pious and cheerful 
rengnation. 

As a minister of the gospel, he was very exemplary. The 
great subjects of his sermons were the peculiar doctrines of 
Christianity, which were the life of his own soul. In dealing 
with the consciences of men, he thought the proper method 
was (according to the scripture pattern, particu\a\\^ Vrv >Sca 
epbtle to the ^omAns) to convince them met o(i!hj»sW«\^% 
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broken the divine law, tnci their being condkmiied by it» tad 
then to lead them to the blood of Christ He thought tbt 
alienation of the human soul from God, in its ancoo verted 
state, is a Sufficient proof of its depravity and jnioery. He uh 
c?ulcated the necessity of regeneration by the Hr.ly Sjpint. 

His opinion concerning the nature tlfaith in Christy mn, 
that it is the receiving of a free gift« and lies mach in a §»• 
preme and rooted esteem of Christ, and all bis benefits, widi 
proportionable desires after them. His clear and scripdml 
views of the impatation of the Redeemer's n^teonsness, aid 
of the agreeabieness of this dnetrine to ressoa, may "be aoes 
in his Essay on Prejudices against tiie Gospel 

He was no bigot. He'dSd not )of« pv^^y names, nor laid 
much stress upon lesser matters. Toe grand tmihs JMt 
now mentionea, orjustifrcation by t^e blood and rigbtlnafl- 
oess of Christy and sanctificttion by the holy Spint, wen 
the main objects of Us attention. When be treated on other 
points, he made them subservient to these. 

Besides the sermons in this volame, there mens sovonl 
others that were much esteemed by good judges who beaid 
them preached. Particularly a set of sermons on the wonloi 
of creation, full of ingenious observations on the wiidem^md 
goodness of the Creator ; intermixed all along with r e fe wji 
ces to the works of redemption and grace. 

The style and method of his sermons, wlndi was abmiliuit- 
ly clear in his younger days, became afterwards more oJb- 
score ; so that it was hard to follow him attentively tfaroiig^ 
a whole discourse : but every sentence was a short sermon, 
and the whole was in the true spirit and strain of the gospel. 
In reproving sin, he was very sharp and severe m the 
case of insensibility or obstinacy, but far from condemning 
any person without evidence. When he heard bad reports, 
he was a strict but impartial examiner ; and spared no labonr. 
to find out the truth. And his inquiries this way were at- 
tended with great success, and frequently made the meent 
of vindicating injured innocence, and exposing coneeeUI 
wickedness. With the same steadiness and application he 
pursued every good deuffn ; whether he was engaged in help- 
ing those who needed his assistance, or in promoting mf 
pcmlic interest, he stuck close to it till he carried it throii|^9 
"if any success was to be expected. 
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He «si liach Moved b j Us brethreii in the siinif tr j in 
generals etpecielljr bj Ins coIlcAgiief in Gletgow. And 
vthai b«i(chiened the value of all Ins other talents and graces, 
and endeared him to every one, was, that hnmiliij and self- 
diflMenoe, that so eminent! j distingaished him. and appeared 
in all^s behaviour. Particularlj when any thing of iro|ior- 



taace was to be proposed, though he had a great hand in it 
himself, he dioosedf the propoeal should come from oihtrs^ 
rather than from him. 

What he vras in his family, I am at a loss to express. He 
was so exceedingly and deservedly dear to all his relations » 
that the description mast fall far short of the reality. Indeed, 
the remembrance is too affecting. Our only comfort is, that 
his Saviour and ours lives for ever, and that in his blessed 
presence we hope to enjoy a fai' happier society together, 
than we even did in this me. 

His stature was a little above the middle size. His body 
pretty strong and nimble. A fair complexion, an honest, 
open countenance, full of cheerfulness, good nature, modesty 
and gravity*. He was liable to be absent, and lost in thought. 
Spoke very readily and agreeably. Sometimes continued 
speaking longer than he designed (though he was not tedious) 
hu attention being carried away by the subject. The same 
amiable simplicity run through all his behaviourf. He was a 

* The proper names of these dispositions in. liim were jo\ , love 
and humility. See Gal. v. 22. 

f In 1721, Mr. M'Laurin married Lilias, daughter of Mr. John 
Rae, of little Govan, by whom he had nine children, of wliicti 
four ^ed in their infancy. His son John, a very promising' yuiing 
man, died in 1742, in the seventeenth year of his ag^>. His'eldt-si 
daughter ( spouse to the writer of these memoirs) died soun :if- 
ter the birth of her eighth child, Aug. 6th, 1754, about a month 
before her father, whom she very much resembled in a pi-culuir 
sweetness and vivacity, and in tlie most serious piety : " The> 
were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their deaths they 
were not divided." 

Mrs. M'LAurin (a woman of great phunness and integrity, and 
very dutiful and affectionate to lier relations) dying in 1747, Mr. 
M'Laurin, in 1749, married Margaret^ daughter of Mr. Patrick 
Bell, of Cow-Caddins, now his widow. His only surviving child- 
dren are throe daughters of the first marriage, of which tlie eldest 
is married to Mr. John Findley, writer, and the s«:co\tflv^^^&s. 
Andrew Craig, suiyeon in Glasgow. 
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man of an extraordinar j geniutjoined with fffonA prudence, 
and as sreat acttvitj, extensive reading, anct a competent 
knewledge of the world, all devoted to the service of God 
in the ^i pel. Animated with no workOy views, but with 
an unshaken and well-^roanded behef of Cfhristaanity, and a 
continual jojfnl hope of heaven. 

Sach was the hte and character of thu excellent person. 
Majr the short account that has been given of il be blest of 
God to everj reader. 
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EXTRACTS OF LETTERS TO THE 

PUBLISHER 

OF THB GLASGOW EDITIOK. 

^H»* *^ I wtt Mtaftriniiig hope Aat to pneiotts a life mmk k 
be preserred % wKIb losger for ibe terfioe of the ^IrarcAi «if 
CHirirt, ata time of to nmeh need. Batthe Maeler hat leem 
meet to caH home fais faithful and wite teiTtiit, As we 
loved lum, let tts rejoice that he hath gone to hin Father ; 
whBe jastlj hewaifing ^ loss to hie sorTiving frieads, the 
general loss to the church, to the world ; how rare saeh a 
character! how difficalt to find a ^accessor io snoh a BMnis^ 
ter of Christ in anj period of the chareh ! 

^ It strikes me widi pleatent wonder, and excites mj 
gratefa) praise to the sofyreae and most gracioas Ordeter 
of all that concerns us and onr mtefeoorse m the world, tiiat 
I was led to such close correspondence for some time past, at 
bron^t me an eztraordinar j share of eommoniealion with 
that emment servant of our common LfOrd, in the verj last 
aeeneoflus life. Oh* may I hare grace to improve soch a 
Messing, to excite somemeasnre of that spirit which bveathed 
in every t^g that dropped from lum hy woid or write. 

^ Please let me know what sermons or other performan* 
ees of Mr. M^Lfanrin's are to be fonnd among bis papers 
leirly wrote out. Copies of sermons of hie- had got into se- 
veral hands ; some I heard hWn preach in Glasgow, before ihe 
was a minister there : and I have read so am of these copiei 
I mentioned, from wMeh, and others of the mme masleiij 
eomposition, I am persuaded a volume may be famished out» 
which nothing lever saw in print would excefd. *** 

*'JOHN ADAMS.** 

« FALKIRK, •> 
* 10 Sep. 1754. S 
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«•• i€ I faeartilj «pprove the inierting some account of Mr. 
M'Laurin's character in the preface to his Sermons. Since 
you desire it, I shall hint a few particulars, which I think 
worthy of yoar notice. (1.) His habitual spiritual- minded- 
«ess and devotion, evidenced by frequent ejaculatory prayers 
4ind thanksgivings, and bj his delight to turn conversation 
into a religions and edifying channel. (2.) His unwearied 
•diligence to promote -wbateverhe thought tended to the wel- 
fare of 4he church, of which he was a member. His warm 
•concern for the advancement of religion, even in the most 
^tant parts^; and his joy for agreeable appearances of the 
success df the gospel. -(3.) -His deep insight into the doc- 
trines and duties of religion, and the most .proper methods 
of removing prejudices and objections against them. The 
strength of his genius, and the' solidity of his judgment, fur- 
nished him with sentiments new and ingenious, and yet 
4M>lid and convincing, when explaining, or vindicating some 
ofthe most important articles of our Christian, faith. When 
eoBsaked upon controvarnes, which seemed quite ejdiausted 
by 4he labours of others, he would often strike new light on 
the question «in debate, and offer a more distinct and satis- 
fying solution of difficcdties, .than had hitherto been advan- 
ced. Such was his knowledge of the nature of religion, as 
equally preserved him from tight and left hand errors. He 
«aw and felt, that the true '^Christian does-not act merely 
->from selfish and interested motives 4 but is animated to 
-duty, by k>ve te God, ^io Christ, and to holiness, flowing 
Ifrom viewe ef their intrinnc glory 4knd exoelbney 4 and yet 
^Im cau^ottsly avoided the dangerous^-ejctFemesof enthusiasts 
and -popish mystios. ^4.) Boldnesv^nrage, seal and fiuth- 
^'^ttkwti»«a 4>ppos4ng-whaterer-lretheug1ift contrary •to42ie in* 
terestt^the ftdUemef^jloiigdom. dffi^ lirmitlraHegg- 
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*milit J, wUch ftppesreS in preferring thoie to himself, wbe 
in gifts and grices were much Us inferiort ; in Us excessive 
modestj, which made him nnwilHng to pablish his excellent 
compositions, thongh freqoentljr importuned by the best 
judges ; end in preaching usually in the plainest and most 
immiliar manner, though many of his manoseripts discoTer 
liifl uncommon genius for abstract reasoning ; and in some of 
them, e. g. his sermon on -GaL Ti. 14. the subGmest sen- 
timents are expressed in a lifrely and eloquent manner. 
• There are passages in the above sermon, which will stand a 
comparison with an excellent paper in the Spectator on the 
same subject. (6^) A .spirit uncommonly vigorous and ac- 
tive. Few made greater conscience of redeeming the time, 
and spending every moment in planning or executing some* 
thing worthy the man and the Chris^n. •One while he is 
engaged in closet devotions ; another, pursuing his studies; 
then discharging, in -the most exempiary meaner, the various 
^duties of hie ministerial fiinction ; then conversing or corres- 
'ponding with others on subjects of general importance ; next 
approving himself the best and most faithful friend, and the 
most valuable and affectionate relative. I account it one of 
the most pleasant and happy circumstances of my life, that 
for eleven years this eminent servant of Christ, honoured 
:me with his friendship, and often jirofited me by his instroc- 
^ions and advice. 

**JOUN ERSKLNE/' 

'^CULHOSS, \ 

-•OS Sep. 1754.5 
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•»• « \g his departiiri U a loos to me, in some respecto irre- 
parable, and I apprehend a great Iom to tlie church of Chri«t 
in geaeral, and eepemlly in Scotknd ; it has been a ver j 
sensiUe affliction to me e^r since I heard it, and is like in 
some degree to hut as long as I coniiniKB here. My chief 
consefaitioos are, that the glerioos Head ef the church, who 
•o ting«lai4j rused him up^ accomplished and adorned him, 
and enabled him bj his Spint to do signa4 service to his 
churchy has ijie saon cause and interest to maintaiD, and has- 
the residue of the Spirit. 

'* I heartily sympathise with you. May we dioaUe onr 
^ligence, be faithfal to our Divine Redeemer to the deaths 
and meet together in the world abore with nnmixed and un* 
ceasii^ joy. In the mean while, I am very desirous to know 
when he died,, with the circumstances of it, etc. Whether 
there be any funeral sermon on himi, or character of him pub- 
lished; and if there are, to have them ; as also any of hia 
writings published. For as he was a mo«t agreeable cor- 
reapondent with me, his writings and memory wiU be ever 
dear and precious to me. And as his fame is known and va- 
lued by many here, if I could have been informed of t^je 
particulars, I should have gratified many, by printing the most 
material passages concerning him in our news papers.*** 



"THOMAS PRINCE.'^ 



** BOSTON, N. E. "> 

«* Decern. 2J, 1754. ^ 
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ON MB. M^AURIN, 



ADORN^J} with Itarning, taster andmaniy stnse^ 

Wisdom vitih genius, wU without offtna ; 

ModiStf ysi rssoluU %n vtriutU cause ; 

JmHAaus, nol ofmarCs, hut God's affkmss. 

Emch iakni thai enriched his heaven Born mind, 

By Jesus given, io Jesus he resigned. 

Swift was his race, with health, and vigour blest ; 

Soft was his passage to the land of rest. 

His worHc concluded, eVr the day was done. 

Sudden the Saviour stooped and caught him to his Throne, 

ElMKBURGH, *> 
8 MARCEU 1755. 3 
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MENS' SINS NOT CHARGEABLE ON GOD: 

GLORYING IN THE CROSS OF CHRISTj 

AND 

GODS CHIEF MERCY ; 

THREE SERMONS, 
BY THE lATE 

BEY JOHN M'LAUBIN. 



SERMON 1/ 



THE SINS OF MEN NOlT CHABGEABI^ ON GOD. 



JAMES i. 13. 

Ltt no man say^ when he is UmjUed^ I um tempted of 
God : for God cannot be tempted with evil ; neither 
lempteth hi any man. 

The word of God frequently teaches us, that a 
principal hindrance of our embracing Chrbt's righte- 
ousness, is want of a due sense of our own unrighte- 
ousness. There is a stupidity in this, as unaccountable 
in its nature, as it is dangerous in its effects. All men 
are persuaded^ that they have broken the precepts of 
God's law ; it might be expected of course, they 
should be persuaded also, that they have deserved to 
suffer the penalty of it : but experience makes it evi* 
dent, that it is otherwise. All men are convinced that 
they are sinners ; but very few are convinced that 
they deserve to be miserable. The word of God, 
which searches the heart, unfolds the secret- cause of 
this. In like manner, men are insensible of their ill 
deserving ; not that they absolutely deny their sins, 
but that they excuse them : nor is this a new artifice i 
it is as ancient in the world, as sin itself. It is natu« 
ral for our affections to bias our judgment i and there- 
fore, when sin has polluted the one, no wonder it 
sbotdd pervert the other. The first man on earth was 
no sooner accused, than,^ since he could not deny it, 

• This sermon was preached about the ytar 1730, when the 
Author was numster at Loss. 
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he strove to defend it^ aad heightened his guilt by i 
presumptuous attempt to extenuate it. We^ his of- 
spring, to this day^ do not more resemble him in com* 
roitting sin, than in excusing it, when we have done. 
Generally, either men do not regret their sins at aUi 
or else regret them as misfortunes, rather than fanltSy 
and as deserving pity, rather than punishment. Proi- 
perous sinners scarce see the harm of sin at all; otheni 
while they feel the harm of it redounding to them- 
selves, lay the blame of it on something else. It were 
less unaccountable if men only justified or excused 
themselves to their fellow creatures, their partaken 
in guilt : one sinner may easily find a thousand plaaii- 
ble answers to the upbraiding language of another sin- 
ner ; for how can a man be at a loss for a defence 
against those who cannot accuse him without condemn- 
ing themselves ; he may answer them in the apostle's 
words, Rom. ii. 1. Thau art ititxcusMty O mam^ who- 
soever thou artf that judgest another ; for nxAerMl 
thou judgest another^ thou condemnest thyself; for thou 
that judgest, doest the same things. But the misery of 
men's self love is, that it makes them pretend to vin- 
dicate themselves, not only against the oftentimes too 
partial contempt of their guilty fellow-creatures, bnt 
ailso against the most impartial challenges of their of- 
i«nded Creator. When men vindicate themselves only 
against their associated in guilt, it may be constructed 
as a pretence only to equality with others ; but for 
nien to defend themselves before God, is in effect a 

Sretence to jnnocency. By this means the chief vexa- 
on makiy have about their most unrighteous practices, 
ir murmuring against God's most righteous precepts, 
according to the old complaint, who can bear these hard 
dyings f Many are not so sorry for their sins against 
God's law, as for the severity of God's law against 
their sins ; and one .;;reat cause of it, is, their imagin- 
ing thiese temptations that allure them to sin, su£Scient 
excuses' for the committing of it ; which is surely a 
disposition of mind that undermines repentance, and 
saps the very foundation of true religion. 
Yet this is not the highest pitch the arrogance of sin* 
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ners arrives at In defending their sins. It is indeed 
high enough presumption in one, who hat, times with- 
out number, offended God without cause, to justify 
himself, when God accuses him ; but it is still a far 
faigher pitch of presumption, when a sinner not only 
defends himself before God, but also defends himself 
by accusing God, discharging himself of the blame of 
his sin, and laying it over upon God : in this likewise 
men seem to copy after their first parent Adam ; the 
scripture tdls that God gave him a help meet for him, 
which wa?, no doubt, an act of goodness on God's 
part; yet when he sinned against God without cause, 
rather than want a defence altogether, he made the 
gift he received from God, an excuse for his disobe- 
dience to him i that is, he made God's goodness to him 
ar excuse for his ingratitude to God. 

It is easy to observe how truly this conduct of his ii 
imitated by his posterity.. God has placed us in a beau« 
tiful world, where we are surrounded with a variety 
of useful and delightful objects, his good creatures ; all 
^ of them display his glory, many of them are for rap* 
plying our necessities, others of them for our innocent 
gratification and comfort ; all of them therefore are 
ia^'ours from God, and consequently should be effecto« 
al motives to love him. Instead of this, they are firtr 
made occasions of departing from hinr, and afterwards 
excuses for so doing. As there is something of this 
perverse disposition in the corrupt nature of all men,* 
so it has appeared in all ages ; and that it discovered 
itself in the days of the apostles, is evident from this 
text, which was designed to check it. Let no man #cjf, 
wAen he is tempted^ lam tempted of God, See. 

In which words, it is useful to observe these two 
things. First, A rebuke to the arrogance of men, 
that would lay the blame of their sins on God. Secondly, 
A strong assertion of God's untainted holiness and pu- 
rity, as a God who is infinitely free from tempting 
others, and from being tempted by others to any thing 
that is evit; 

1. The words contain a check to the im^p^raia >* 
gance of men, . tjbaf would, lay the b\ame <A lite^ 
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on God : Lti no man sajf, wh$n ke is tempted^ I mm temfi- 

ed of God ; that is, Let no man say it with his mou^ 
or imagine it in his heart ; let no man dare to ooromit 
such an outrage against the holiness of God, as to charge 
him with the blame of his sin, in whole, or in part. 
The apostle here assures us that if we entertain such 
thoughts in our hearts, God will justly look upon it as a 
heinous violation of that homage and respect we owe 
him: it is one of the chief things that distinguishes the 
laws of'God from those of men ; that whereas the latter 
reach only our outward actions, the former reach oar 
thoughts. One principal part of that holiness which 
the law of God requires of us, is to entertain just 
thoughts of him, that is, high and exalted thoughts^ 
such as shall represent him what he truly is, perfectly 
pure, and infinitely lovely. Nothing can be more con- 
trary to this, than to blame him for our sins ; and when 
God's law forbids such thoughts, it is a certain evi* 
dence that they are false, and that we are under the 
strongest obligations to reject them. -God's truth is 
knlflillible, and therefore whajtever natural corruption 
figgests, it can suggest nothing that should come in 
competition with that evidence. 

%dlff. To strengthen onr impression of this, the 
pottle adds a strong assertion of God's spotless and in- 
ctrmptible purity. His assertion consists of two parts. 

1. He teaches ns> that God cannot be tempted tpitJk m/, 
tiat is. That thtre is nothing in his own nature, that 
can incline him to any thing but what is perfectly good 
sMid just ; and that there is no outward-object that cao 
make any impression, or have any influence on him, 
to bias him from these eternal laws of justice and right- 
eousness, by which he always did, and ever will go- 
vern the world. The word, tempting, is sometimes 
taken in another sense, when it signifies not perverting 
God to do any evil action himself, but provoking him 
to punish the evil actions of others ; thus the Israelite^ 
are said to have tempted him in the wilderness : in 
such cases, though that, by which men tempt or pro- 
voke God, be evil, that which he is provoked to do, 
is always just and good. Men are said to tempt God^ 
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wUen ttiey carry themselves towards him^ as if thej 
desired and expected he should transgress these laws^ 
which himself has estahlishedL whether in the works 
of nature^ or of grace : the God of order works b j 
means in both^ and when men expect or pray for the 
end, without using the appointed means, they are said 
to tempt him ; because indeed they behave, as if the j 
thought they could tempt him, that is, prevail with 
him to violate the perfect order that himself hath es* 
tabiished. But since all their thoughts and desires can 
have no influence upon him, that way, the apostle af* 
firms justly, that God cannot be tempted with evil, 
because he cannot be perverted, or corrupted with it. 

U/y. As God cannot be perverted to transgress his 
own laws himself, neither does . he pervert any other 
to do so. . As he cannot be tempted with evil, nntker 
t€mpUih keany man, i. e. he neither deceives any man^S 
judgment^ nor perverts his will, nor corrupts his af* 
fections> nor does any thing else whatsoever that can 
charge him with the blame of men's sins. But for un- 
derstanding this and the like expressions ; we should 
consider, that tempting sometimes signifies, not sedn* 
cing men. from good to evil, but discovering what is 
in men^ whether it be. evil or good. In Abraham's 
case, the temptation was not-an allurement to sin, bat 
a trial of grace. It is true, God needs no means to 
discover to himself what is in men ; but he uses means 
for discovering men to themselves, and to others, for 
ends worthy of infinite wisdom, and in a manner 
agreeable to spotless holiness. Even men oftentimes 
find it their duty to discover the good or evil that is in 
others ; and though in some of these cases, the disposi* 
tion of mind, which is discovered be evil, the i^tion 
by which it is discovered may be good : in the triak 
men make of one another, it is oftentimes so ; in the 
trials God makes of men, it is always so. The actions 
by which God proves the good that is in men, do not 
tend to lessen it, but to increase it, and to perfect it ; 
the actions by which he -discovers the evU that is in - 
men, do not tend to increase, but to lessen it, axv^ ^ 
times effectually cu#e it* 

C « 
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Prom all which it is evident, that these scriptarcti 
where God is said to tempt or try men, contain nocfaing 
inconsistent with the ^postle's doctrine in the text ; 
that i%, that however their corrupt hearts may be too 
much inclined to blame God for their sins : yet that im- 
putation is really as contrary to truth and justice, as it 
is to the honour of God^ who is as free from tempting 
or corrupting others with evil, as he is uncapable dl 
being corrupted with it himself. That branch of the 
doctrine, which affirms that God cannot be tempted 
with evil himself, is what there is least need to insist 
upon, after what has been considered already } be- 
cause it is, what men are least troubled with pre|ndi- 
ces against. The design of this discourse is to coond* 
er that important truth, which is evidently the apostle^s 
principal scope. That whatsoever dishonourable 
thoughts, sinful men may have of God to the contra- 
ry, yet it is a certain evident truth, that God is infi- 
pitely free from the blame of their sins. 

It is useful here to observe the great importance of 
this doctrine, which, beside other reasons, is evident 
from the great pains the scriptures take to inculcate h 
upon us It is plain, this doctrine is in effect maintain- 
ed in every scripture that maintains God's perfect ho- 
liness ; and it is no less obvious to those who read the 
scriptures, that of all God's attributes, his holiness is 
that which is most frequently asserted, and the belief 
of which is most earnestly inculcated upon us. That 
' blessed name of purity is represented as thrice repeat- 
ed in the hallelujahs of the heavenly host, Hofy^ holy, 
hofy„ Lord God /Umighty, Isa. iii. Rev. iii. 

The same doctrine is presented to our minds, in a 
beautiful variety of expressions near the beginning of 
the heavenly song of Moses,. Deut. xxxii. 4. He is tke 
rocky his work U perfect^ kis ways are judgment^ m God 
of truth, and without iniquity, just and right is he. But 
there is one remarkable scripture, that deserves our 
special consideration on this subject, because it makes 
the right knowledge of this doctrine (together With the 
knowledge of God's goodness) the only thing in the 
world we are aUowed to glory in » that is, Jeri ix. 
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M, 81. This should excke in ut a holy corioticy, to 
be well versed in. the knowledge of a doctrine which 
we are comnaanded to glory> almost to the exclusion of 
every thing else. It should excite us to join prayers 
and endeavoars in order to have a firm persuasion of 
it rooted in our minds, and an habitual lively impres- 
sion of it fixed upon our hearts. 

To set this matter in its true light, 'let it be obser* 
ved, that as it is one main end of divine revelation in 
Scripture, to give us the true knowledge of God, and 
of ourselves ; so the impression it endeavours all along 
to give us of him, and of ourselves, is, chat hit holi- 
ness is unblameable, and our sin unexcusable, that so 
we may ascribe the glory of perfect righteousness to 
him, and take shame and confusion of face to ourselves i 
that is, to use the words of the Psalmist, Psal. li. 4. ; 
and of the apostle, Rom. iv. 19. '' That he may be 
just when he judgeth, and righteous when he s])eak» 
eth ;" and, on the other hand, ** Every mouth may 
be stopt, and we and the world be guilty before him. ' 
It is an indispensable duty on all rational creatures to 
love God I but sin has brought an additional obligation 
on us who are guilty creatures, not only to love God, 
but also to loath ourselves ; without this, we can nei- 
ther know his righteousness, nor his loving kindness, 
which he bids us glory in ; his righteousness in all we 
suffer, his loving kindness in all we enjoy ; how. un- 
worthy we are of the one^ how richly we have deser- 
ved the other t that is, without a right sense of the 
docti?ine in the text, we can neither practice due sub- 
mission, iu our afflictions, nor due gratitude for our com- 
forts ; and consequently run the greatest risk of losing 
the one, and having the other multiplied upon us. . 

In discoursing on this doctrine in such a manner as 
may be a mean, through divine grace, to jg;ive us a right 
impression of the importance and certainty of it, it 
will be proper to treat of these following things. K 
To consider some observations,. from scripture and ex- 
perience, to shew, that the unworthy thoughts of God, 
which the text rebukes, however unreasonable,, are, 
notwithstanding,, very ordinary^ and do a ^«iax ^ 
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of hsmi to men's soals, as well as dishonour to God. H 
the next place, we shall collect the evidences we ha?c 
for the doctrine in the text, from God's works and ways; 
and shall consider the arguments that are most proper 
for resisting these injurious thoughts of God, which the 
apostle warns us against. These will afford us suffi- 
cient answers to all the objections and prejudices that 
natural corruption suggests against the doctrine. Af- 
ter considering which, it will be easy to reflect, what 
improvement we should make of a truth of so great 
momeut, and in which, the honour of. God is so much 
cencemed. 

First, There are several obvious things, that may et^ 
sily convince us, that these impious thoughts, which the 
apostle rebukes, are too common and ordinary. 

1. It is not the way of the scriptures to caution men 
against imaginary sins, t. e. sins that men are seldom: 
or never guilty of, but sins which natural corruption- 
really inclines them to ; especially we cannot suppose 
that the scriptures would caution men against sins of 
the heart and thought, which the heart is not really 
liable to. It can never be the intention of the Holy 
Ghost to raise evil thoughts in men^s hearts that were 
not there before ; but to discover these that are there,, 
to discover them, in order to cure thcm\ An ingeni- 
ous Christian will not stand to acknowledge that this 
text represents to him what has been^ sometimes the 
su^estion of his own heart, and has much troubled his 
repose ; (and it is great matter of comfort to him, that 
he has been troubled for such thoughts^ and struggled' 
against them,) he will not stand to acknowledge that 
this text is a confirmation of that character, which the 

epistle to the Hebrews gives of the word of God, 

'* That it is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart." He was a person of eminent goodness 
otherwise, as well as ingenuity who was wont to con- 
fess, '* That whatever curiosity others had in perusing 
the writings of libertines and heretics against Divine 
truths, for his own part, he could find nothing in them 
that was new to him, nothing but what he had read : 
before in the hnaginations of his omtb corrupt hetit i 
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and that the chief prejadices against God's perfections 
and precepts were enforced there^ with as much elo- 
quence and efficacy^ perhaps^ and set in as strong a 
lights as in any heretical 'book in the world/' It is 
certain, w^ile a man is under the slavery of sin, he 
carries in his breast a capacious source of heretical 
thoughts against God's attributes, as well as of liber- 
tine thoughts against his laws ; the former of which, 
have as great influence in hindering due love and es- 
teem of God in his heart, as the latter have in hinder- 
ing obedience to him in his life : and it is ceruin, that 
of all the ungodly thoughts that arise from unrestrained 
corruption, none flow more naturally from it, than 
these, by which men justify or excuse themselves, 
which they cannot do, without blaming God. 

2. Men's inclination to blame God for their sins, dis- 
covers itself by their forwardness in blaming htm for 
their sufferings ; sin is the cause of their trouble \ and 
therefore were menperiectly and sincerely convinced, 
that God is infinitely free from the blame of the cause^ 
they could not be so prone to blame him for the effect* 
It requires no great insight into human nature, to ob- 
serve an unaccountable inconsistency that ap]>ears in 
the way of thinking many men have about God's pro- 
vidence : they ascribe the good, that befalls them, to 
chance or to themselves, and the evil that befalls them 
to God ; they are very ready to acknowledge his pro- 
vidence in their affliction, in order to repine and fret 
against him ; while perhaps, they seldom or never se- 
riously acknowledge it in their prosperity, to thank him 
for it ; while they overlook his undeserved goodness 
in what they enjoy, they pretend it is undeserved dis- 
pleasure, that makes them suffer. 

It is remarkable, the day in which men are to be 
called to an account for such thoughts, with all their 
other thoughts and actions, is called the day of the rev- 
elation of the righteous judgment of God, Rom. ii. 5« 
Men must then answer, not only for their disobedience 
in committing of sin, but also for their arrogancy in 
blaming him for it. And as real aggravations oC si 
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are now covered with pretended excmes^ so when tbe 
books of that awful court shall be opened, it is certaiOi 
pretended excuses will appear in their tme cokmn, 
and rising to view in their blackest forms, will be 
found to be real aggravations. Men must then gin 
an account how they came to blame God for "what they 
suffered, without thanking him for what they enjoyed. 
Happy were it for us, if we had the same view of fin 
now, that we shall certainly have then : and siirelj 
nothing can be more rational ; for what will appear 
true then, must really be so now ; and therefore it ii 
certainly an useful preparation for that day, to be ac- 
tive now in acquiring, through God's grace, that view 
and sense of sin, which will otherwise be forced upoa 
us by his righteous vengeance. 

But not to insist further on this : the principal eid- 
dence of this branch of the doctrine, that deserves to 
be carefully considered, is the ingratitude of men to 
God for his infinite mercy, in sending his Sun to save 
them from their sins ; and the more we consider it, 
the more we maybe convinced, that their cold thought! 
about divine mercy in the work of redemption, flow, 
in a great measure, from their false thoughts of lus 
righteousness in the works of providence ; that is, plainlyir 
their hearts do not love him ardently for their deliver- 
ance, because they blame him secretly for their dan- 
ger. This point deserves our particular attention, be- 
cause gratitude for redeeming mercy being the soul and 
centre of Christianity, to which all religious medita- 
tions should be referred, the chief importance of the 
doctrine in the text, consists in its subserviency to that 
end. It is plain to any who considers the doctrine of 
redemption that it represents to us such infinite love, 
such incomparable tenderness and condescension, 
that as God's conduct towards us is an incomprehensi- 
ble mystery of kindness, so our conduct towards him, 
is, if we may so speak, an incomprehensible mystery 
of ingratitude. There are indeed many mysteries in 
human nature, but they come all far short of this ; for 
' if we consider that human nature, corrupt and perverse 
as .it is, is not yet wholly lost to all sense of gratitude 
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in other cases^ but that frequently the hearts even of 
the worst of men are softened with a kindly sense of 
singular favours ; especially that the coldest and hard 
est hearts are sometimes melted with undeserved fa- 
Tours ; if we consider that^ in other cases^ our ac- 
knowledgments rise naturally in proportion to our ob- 
ligations, and that, after all, the greatest temporal fa- 
vours, when compared with eternal ones, are but tri- 
fles ; and yet, as insignificant as they are, they beget 
iomecimes a very high degree of gratitude, and swell 
men's hearts with such generous sentiments toward 
their benefact^s, that they take pleasure in nothing 
in the world more than in serving them. If we con- 
sider all this, and compare it with the returns we make 
to our greatest (yea, in effect, our only) benefactor, 
for the greatest benefits he could give, or we receive, 
or imagine ; if we compare these things together, it 
may be a question, whether we have more reason to be 
astonished at God's love, or at our own unthankful- 
ness ; or, which of them is the c^reatest wonder. To 
think that we should be so strongly affected with earth- 
ly favours ; favours from worms like ourselves ; fa- 
vours of so little importance, of so short continuance ; 
favours, proceeding from such imperfect love, and of- 
tentimes mixed with many injuries ; that we sliuuld 
be so strongly affected with such favours as these, and 
so little with the love of God in Christ. That love 
which is so perfectly pure, and disinterested, in the 
grounds of it, so free as to its motives, that it is exer- 
cised towards objects, who had neither merit to de- 
serve it, nor power to requite it, nor used importuni- 
ty in seeking after it ; a love that is so infinitely ten- 
der in its nature, so inestimably precious in its effects, 
so rich and abundant in its fruits, so constant, so last- 
ing, yea everlasting, so glorious in all its manifesta- 
tions ; that this should be the only friendship to which 
most men make no returns, the only kindness, of which 
they have no grateful resentment, is such a miracle, or 
rather monster of stupidity, that it might seem incredi- 
ble, if there were any arguing against experience. 
The cause of it can never petha^s be ^exiec 
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knowiii while we are not perfectly free from that dc- 
ceitfulness of the heart, which the prophet Jeremiak 
affirms to be so mysterious, that God only knows it : 
yet some of the causes of it are unfolded to us in scrip- 
ture ; and the more we consider the text, the more 
we may be convinced, that it makes a yery remarkiC- 
ble discovery this way ; for it is plain, men are ina- 
pable of due gratitude to God, for sending Chriit to 
redeem them from sin, while they barefacedly blame 
him for their temptations to sin. Men will not be 
thankful to a deliverer for rescuing them from danger^ 
if they blame him for their falling inu^t. All which 
being duly considered, comparing men's nnjust thooghti 
of providence, and their ingratitude for redemptioOi 
the former M'ill be found to be a principal source of the 
latter ; and the latter disco v^ers the former, as the ef- 
fect shews the cause. 

, By this means it is, that men forego that inestimable 
blessing of love and joy in believing, that joy which 
is unspeakable, and full of glory. No doubt indeed, 
with many the cause of ingratitude for redemption, is 
their disbelief of it ; but it is hard to charge all that 
are guilty of ingratitude, with downright infidelity ; 
rather as the tares in the parable mixed with the 
wheat, so the belief of the doctrine of redemption li 
sadly clouded, and its influence marred by a wretched 
mixture of mean and unworthy thoughts of God, at 
least suspicions and suggestions, which indeed men are 
liable to in different degrees, but which all men, less 
or more, have need to guard, and wrestle against. If it 
were not for these inward prejudices, the doctrine of 
redemption, if it appeared in its native beai^ty, has such 
light and brightness, such glory in it, that it is hard to 
conceive how it should not have an irresistible influ- 
ence, in ravishing every heart, that sincerely believes^ 
with a love stronger than death, and with such trans- » 
ports of joy and admiration, as would make up the ' 
happiest state of mind in the 'world. But while such 
disitoal prejudices are entertained, no wonder though 
the minds of men are so darkened, and their hearts so 
disordered and confused^ that that amiable doctrine of 
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the crucified Jesus appears mean and low in their eyes ; 
so that many have no relish of it^ nothing is almost so 
distasteful to them ; they look on it as a doctrine that 
importunes them for more gratitude than they think 
they see cause for : to them^ Jesus Christ has no form^ 
nor comeliness, nor beauty, why they should thank 
him. 

2. These considerations make it too evident, that 
the unworthy thoughts of God, which the text rebukes, 
are both very ordinary, and very hurtful. It should 
not therefore be looked upon merely as an amusement, 
or matter of curious speculation, but as a meditation of 
the greatest importance, to take a view of the clearest 
evidences, that serve to refute these thoughts, and to 
shew, that they are as false and unreasonable in them- 
selves, as they are disparaging to God. But before 
we proceed to this, it will not be improper to observe, 
that, when men, instead of rejecting such thoughts, 
cherish and entertain them, they deal far more unjust- 
ly with God, than they do with some men in the like 
cases. For example, when a good man has once at- 
tained an established character of holiness and virtue, if 
it happens that a known impostor brings a g^eat many 
plausible accusations against him, they that know that 
good man, though they should not be able perfectly to 
answer all the accusations laid against him, yet ihey 
fd ill not believe them ; especially if the affair b^' dark 
and intricate ; and if they are certain that the virtuous 
person could not propose to himself any profit or plea- 
sure by the unbecoming action laid to his charge. To 
set this matter in a clearer light, we may observe, 
that appearances and probabilities may be sometimt^s 
on the side of error and falsehood, otherwise there 
would be no difference between probability and cer- 
tainty ; and in some singular cases it has happened, that 
there has been such a strange complication of presump- 
tions and probabilities of guilt laid against an innocent 
person, that strangers to his character have indeed be- 
lieved him guilty, while they that were acquainted 
with it, found it impossible to doubt of his iniiocency- 
Now, to apply all this to the preseat ca^e vf\x\iY&^^^^ 
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to God, (and it is a sad thing if God alone should liavf 
DO friends to vindicate hini) had men either doe rei> 
pect to him, or were they heartily inclined to ^ him 
justice, all the reasons that restrain them from rash 
censures of the most virtuous creatures in the world 
would have unspeakably more force against rash -cen- 
sures, and mean thoughts of the Creator. Thus Vft 
should reflect in the first place, that the devil and our 
own corrupt hearts are such notorious impostors, that 
the experiences we have of their deceitfulness, arc in- 
numerable ; and so also are the evidences we have <tf 
God's holiness and goodness. If there are some intri* 
cades and difficulties about the divine actionsi^ that 
have a relation to our actions (from which our hearts 
would take occasion to blame the former for the lat« 
ter;) yet all the rest of God's innumerable actions, 
(if we distinguish, as certainly we should, his actions 
from those of his creatures,) the whole hbtory of hii 
providence, the whole tenor of his works and waySf 
do so plainly and evidently represent to us an- oni^Drm 
character (so to speak) of the most spotless holiness, 
the ipost amiable goodness, the most untainted rightr- 
ness, that the imputation which the corrupt hearts of 
men asperse him with, is as absolutely inconsistent with 
^he rest of his character (which is unquestionable) as 
night is with day, and darkness with light. To ibis 
we should add, that God's providence, especially con- 
cerning the actions of his rational creatures, is very 
,dark arid intricate ; nor is this just matter of wonder, 
if we consider, that all his works and ways are united 
and linked together by such numberless reciprocal re- 
lations and dependencies, that none can perfectly 
know one part of them unless he knows the whole : we 
are but late'y sprung from nothing, lately entered in- 
to Gt>d*s world ; we see but a very small part of his 
works, and that part itself very darkly: that we there- 
fore should not know the reasons of all his actions, ii 
so far from being just matter of wonder, that indeed it 
would jbe an incomprehensible woader, if it were 
otherwise. Lastly, To complete the parallel, we 
should rA4ect| that infinite happiness being incapable' of 
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addition^ it is impossible God coul J propose any advan- 
tage to himself by these unbecoming tilings, which ilic 
corrupt hearts of men lay to his charge % and therefore 
on all these accounts we shonld conclade, t!jar what- 
ever difficulties corruption may suggest ;;galn:<t Gud*:; 
holioess, they should by no m^aiis be put in the bal- 
ance with that infallible cvidcr.ee we luve for it, and 
that both fron^ Gjd's word, which cannot deceive us, 
and from his works, which are so j erf cttiy agreeable 
to it. Corruption has nothing aw its sidv'. but stich co» 
lours and appearances a3 may be oa tlie sicic of error : 
v\hereas the apostle's doctrine ib in effect supported by 
demonstration. 

Wc may have a more lively impression of thii 
(through divine grace) by taking a particular view of 
the principal evidences we have for the apo&ile's dec- 
trine from God's word and works. To teiupt a 
man to sin, in its most proper sense, is to propose 
9ovat motive to him, to compel, or allure him to 
it ; to entice him to it by promises and rewards, or 
constrain him to it by threatenings and punishments. — 
God is infinitely free from this ; because, instead of 
proposing any motives to sin, he proposes ihe greatest 
motives possible against it. This i* evident f/om his 
promises and threatening? of eceraiil rewards a.iJ pun- 
ishments ; these are plainly t!ie greatest motlvei po*;- 
sible. And, as it is the distinguishing privilege ol' liu- 
man nature, above all earthly creatures, to be ca;}julc 
of extending its view to eternity, (Vmcc the longest 
time imaginable, though made up of ever so many my- 
riads of ages, much more this uncertain fleeting mo- 
ment of life, when compared to eternity, is nothing ;) 
it is plain that eternal motives are properly the only 
motives that should govern immortal souls : to let tem- 
poral motives counterbalance them, is the most outra- 
geous violence to reason that can be imagined. In effect, 
when temporal motives interfere with eternal ones, 
they are no motives at all. 

Besides the duration of these motives, it is proper 
to consider here their extensive influence ; none car 
reasonably pretend to be ex^smpted from \t,.x\ci\ ^n^^ 
these who have only the light of n^ituT^, t\\^ ^►^^ 
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tie Paul, who was inspired by that Spirit, who search- 
es the hearts of men, assures us, that even the conscien- 
ces of heathens accused them ; it is very reasonable 
to suppose that the accusations of that witness had 
some relation to a judge, and might be attended with 
secret misgivings, and rational forebodings of an af- 
ter-reckoning (since innumerable sins pass unpunished 
here ;) at least, it ought to have been so. Reason 
might have satisfied them, that the less sin they com- 
mitted in this world, it would be the better with 
them in the pext. 

Nor can these pretend to be exempted from the in- 
fluence of eternal motives, who should imagine, tliat, 
having incurred the divine threatenings already, they 
can be no worse than they are. In perfect justice, the 
punishment deserved bears an exact proportion to the 
wickedness committed ; and surely an eternal addition 
to misery, is an evil which no temporal motive can 
weigh with, much less counterbalance. 

It deserves our serious attention, how plainly God's 
threatenings are revealed to us who have the scrip- 
tures. His threatenings are as plainly revealed as his 
promises. Mat. xxv. 46. and we have many things 
from reason and experience, that should confirm our 
belief of them ; particularly God's attributes, his truth, 
holiness, and justice ; the nature of sin, which sepa* 
rates from God our only happiness, that part of the 
divine threatenings, which we see fulfilled already, 
these samples of misery that are to be seen in the af- 
flictions of life, and pains and terrors of death : if any 
person inclines to doubt of the eternity of future pun- 
ishment, unless he saw it, that person seeks such a 
way of being satisfied about it, as the nature of the 
thing does not admit : for though a man saw the place 
of punishment, with his eyes, he could not see that it 
is eternal, unless he saw the end of eternity, which 
is impossible ; so that a man can never have evidence 
for this by sight, if he refuse to give faith to God's 
word, which is surely the best evidence in the world. 

As to the eternal reward ; though our actions can- 
not merit it, yet since it is offered to us on the most 
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reasonable terms, through the merits of another ; who- 
soever is nor at more pains about these ter.ns, than 
about any earthly thing, must bknv; himself a^ the au- 
thor of bis own misery, and acknowledge that God i&. 
infinitely free from the blame of it. 

These eternal motives would make a strong argu- 
ment for the apostle's doctrine, though God lud pro- 
posed no other motive against tin, but them only ; 
though he had permitted the cx)urse of things to fall out 
so, that there should be vastly more pleasure in tin, 
and trouble in duty than there really is, all this could 
have no proportion to these rewards and punishments 
that are eternal. But it is still a further confir mat ion 
of the doctrine, that as God has proposed everlasting 
motives against sin as to the next world, so he b so 
far from proposing any motives ro it, in this woild^ that 
his various dispensations in the works of providence 
as well as of grace, are manifestly calculated for re- 
straining it, and' have numberless happy effects that 
way. It is true, other sinful men lay many motives 
before us to sin ; but we ought no more to blame Gud 
for the evil' actions of others, than for our own : God 
is the author of neither, but in numberless instances 
hinders and restrains buth. As to his permission, he 
has as holy reasons for permitting, what he permits, 
as for hindering what he hinders : to deny this is in 
effect pretending to know all the reasons that a God of 
infinite knowledge can have for his actions^ which 
is the most, extravagant presumption imaginable.— 
We are obliged in' justice, as was hinted before, to dis- 
tinguish God s own actions, and the aetlons of his crea- 
tures:; it is the former we are to vindicate, and not ' 
the latter ; and for this end, the more we ronsider 
God's actions in the works of nature and prtwidence, 
the more we may be satisfied that he is not tiie author 
even of any temporal motives to sin, because he has 
annexed no pleasure to it.. He has indeed annexed 
pleasure to the enjoyment of his own good creatures, 
but that enjoyment is not sinful, it is on the contrary 
our duty. These good objects indeed may be obtained ' 
by evil raeans^.and enjoyed in 9Si evVk roaASi^x \ VaX'- 
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that is no just reflection on God*s providence^ as ihalt 
be made appear more clearly afterwards. To set this 
matter in a true light, we may, reflect on the two dif- 
ferent sorts of pleasures we are capable of, that is, 
the pleasures that are to be had in God himself more 
immediately, and these that are to be had in his crea- 
tures ; as \o the former, it is plain, we can neither 
exceed in the desire, nor in the enjoyment of them ; 
as to the latter, God himself is the author, and has ap' 
pointed them all for good ends. This is one of the 
chief tilings that shew the folly of sin, That the plea- 
sures which men seek after in the ways of sin^ are 
such a^ may really be had in the way of duty ^ for it is 
certain, there is no pleasure in the world peculiar to 
5in : if it were otherwise, the apostle would not have 
affirmed so generally, that every creature of God is 
^ood, and to be received (that is enjoyed) with 
thanksgiving ; the apostle affirms this, when he is 
speaking of things sacrificed to idols, which he shews, 

..iJiowever they were abused to bad purposes, yet were 
hi themselves good and harmless, being the creatures 
of a good God, which ought to be enjoyed in a way of 
obedience and thanksgiving to him. The same may 
be said of all God'^s creatures, which, however too 
oft sacrificed to men's lusts ,and idols, yet are not 
thereby deprived of that natural goodness and useful- 
ness which God has endowed them with, nor rendered 
incapable of being enjoyed in a lawful way. 

We should consider here the proper tendency, and 
natural nse of all the pleasure that is in the creatures ;. 
some of them give us pleasure only by the view and . 

' contemplation of them. It is plain, the direct tenden- 
cy of th^t is to excite love and esteem of the divine 
perfi^ons manifested in them ; this is one of the chief 
duties we owe more immediately to God, Others of 
the creatures give pleasure, not merely by the view of 
them, but by applying them to the subsistence of Qur 
bodily >ife ; the direct tendency of that pleasure is to . 
excite mankind to self- preservation j this is a duty we 

, owe more immediately to ourselves, and it is justly 
eiyoined by God ; it would be a duty^ though there 
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were no pleasure in the means of it ; but it is a dou* 
ble act of goodness in God, and consequently a double 
obligation on us^ that he has both furnished us with 
these means, and made thejo delightful as well ks use- 
ful. -There is no useless super€uous pleasure in nature ; 
all tends either to promote life and health, or, which is 
no despicable means of health, innocent and comforta- 
ble refreshment. It is evident, therefore, that when 
God makes these objects that are useful to men to be at 
the same time pleasant, it is a hiring them to what is 
their duty, and a giving them a present reward in do- 
ing what he requires of them for their own good. The 
direct tendency, therefore, and proper use of all the 
pleasure that is in God's creatures, whether in the 
contemplation of them, or of the enjoyment of them 
any other way, is to excite us to adore all God's per- 
fections in general, and particularly his abundant good- 
ness to ourselves ; to love him as a kind and bountiful . 
father, who provides for the several living inhabitants 
of the world, as for one large family ; on whom the 
eyes of all things wait, and who opens bis hand libe- 
rally, satisfying the desire if every living thing : no- 
thing can be imagined more just on this head, than the 
apostle's reasoning with the heathens of Lystra, who 
were about to worship him That all the good and 
pleasure in the creatures were witnesses for God, tes* 
tifying men's obligations to love and praise Him, who 
filled their hearts with food and gladness. Acts xiv. 17. 
What we commonly call unlawful pleasures, are no- 
thing else but pleasures in themselves lawful and use* 
ful, but procured by wrong means, or enjoyed in a 
wrong way, cither obtained by Injustice, or abused by 
intemperance ; but nether injustice nor intemperance ' 
have any real pleasure annexed to them ; on the con- 
trary, unless a man have a very unnatural temper of 
mind and body, injustice must be paioful to the former^ 
as well as intemperance to the latter. 

If this were duly considered, it might convince u% 
not only that the pleasures in the creatures may be had 
in a course of obedience to the Creator, but also, that 
this is incomparably the best way of ^xiyk^^^^ >i 
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even- as to this life Uielf ; that to live righteously, so- 
berly, and godly ^abstractly from some singular cases,. 
^ persecution, or the like) b the way to live joyfully 
even in this present world; that it is one and the 
same disposition of mind (that is,,holiness and righle- 
ousness) that is best adjusted for the true enjoyment 
both of God and his creatures. Injustice and intem- 
perance argue an-, immoderate love of temporal plea- 
sure, and that is really the chief source of temporal 
perplexity and uneasiness. It causes painful impa- 
tience in desiring these objects, and painful labour in 
pursuing them, anxiety in possessing them, because 
they are always liable to danger ; nauseousness and 
loathing in using themy, because their pleasure b less 
in enjoyment than in expectation ; and, little as it is,, 
it is always decaying ; and lastly, manifest vcxatioa 
in losing. them ; and as such losses in tlie present state 
of things are unavoidable,^ so the uneasiness is always 
proportionable to the love men bear to uncertain vani- 
ties ; for so they may be called, though good things in 
themselves, when an immortal soul places its happi- 
ness in them. On the other hand, temperance ena- 
bles a man to possess earthly objects wltiiout anxiety, 
by being prepared to lose them 5 to enjoy tliem with- 
out loathing, by using them with moderation; to seek 
them without impatience, and to lose them without 
despair. 

This the ancient Epicureans were so sensible of, 
that tliough they were reckoned patrons of vice, be- 
cause they placed happiness in pleasure, yet. they made- 
temperance an injrredient of happmess, because it givres 
pleasure a relish. These, and many other things, serve 
to show that the pleasures men ■• seek by a course of 
sin, may be had, and may be had with ad/aiitage, in a 
course of duty. 

To this we may add, tliat there, are many sins, in . 
M^hich there is no real pleasure at all. This is evident 
of those sins which do not consist in an unlawful en- 
joyment of the creatures, but in a direct aiFionting of. 
the Creator. Thus it cannot be alleged, without the 
greatest absurdity, as well as impiety, that there is 
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any pleasure annexed to the sins of profaneness, blas- 
pheming, mocking religion, censuring God's laws, 
word or works, or the like ; no person ever pretend- 
ed, that that common sin of cursing and swearing had 
any tendency to promote his health, or increase his es- 
tate : the Author of nature is infinitely free from an- 
nexing any pleasure to these unnatural practices : if 
men have made them in any sort pleasant to themselves 
by custom, all that this argues is, their outrageous con \ 
tempt of God, (for which he never gave them any 
cause) which is so great, that they take pleasure in 
expressing it. The same consideration might be ap- 
plied, not only to the sins that are most immediately 
;igainst the love of God, but also to these that are most 
immediately against the love of our neighbours, as ha- 
tred, wrath, malice, &c. These words or actions, by 
which a man wrongs his neighbour's reputation, by 
backbiting) or disturbs his peace by contention, have 
no proper tendency to prciiiotd a XTmu's own peace or 
reputation, but the contrary. It is indeed othei'wise as 
to those sins by which a man wrongs his neighbours* 
interest by injustice; but it is as true, that as the plea- 
sures of intemperance may be had in a greater abun- 
dance in a life of sobriety ; so the profits of injustice 
may be had much more safely in a life of industry: nor 
can any pretend to be under any necessity to injustice % 
for if a man be in such a condition (which however is 
very rare) that he can neither get the necessary means 
of sustenance by his own industry, nor by the charity 
of others, the indulgent laws of God make some things 
to be in that case just and lawful, that would not be 
^o otherwise. 

These things serve to prove, that there is no pleasure 
in nature peculiar to sin ; it is no less certain that there 
is no trouble peculiar to duty : any man may fully satis- 
fy himself of this, by taking a particular view of the 
several parts of true holiness. The love of God, and 
of our neighbour, which is the fulfilling of the law, is 
so far from having any trouble annexed to it, that it is 
the pleasantest disposition the mind of man is capable 
of J and is a demonstration of what the a^Qsv.\& \^^MX 
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teaches us, that God's commandments are not grlevoD?. 
Many indeed have a strange aversiofi from these du- 
ties ; particularly from the serious exercises of the 
lore of God, which they avoid, as if it were a dis- 
ease : but these are the exercises of heaven, where no 
trouble can enter and are real foretastes of it, as well 
as preparations for it. The antipathy men have to 
these duties, the more ic is considered, ihe more it will 
appear unaccountable. No man can pretend, that ihe 
love of God tends to impair his health or waste his for« 
tune, as the love of lusts and idols oftentimes do. 

If a man's charity to his neighbour sumecimes lav- 
pairs his interest, yet it does not ruin, but rather tends 
to secure it ; and it is certain, there never were sa 
many impoverished by charity, as have been by de- 
bauchery and extravagancies, or even by covetousness, 
which so frequently loses what it has, by grasping at 
more. Faith, ajld reliance on Christ Jesus, do not cause 

reliance on the world and the flesh. To be heavenly- 
minded does not eat away a man's flesh, as worldly 
anxiety does. Temperance dues not lead to diseases^ 
nor industry to poverty, nor humility to contention, 
nor honesty to shame. Meekness and kindness do not 
make a man pine away, as envy does : nor will a man 
blush for being found true to his word, and Just in his 
dealings. It were easy, by taking a view of the other 
duties of a holy life, to shew, that not only there is no 
peculiar trouble in them, but that really in their own 
nature they have no tendency to trouble at all, but ra- 
ther the contrary, as will be considered more directly 
afterwards. 

There are perhaps only two particular duties, that 
may be objected agaji|t5t this assertion, viz. Repeniance 
fot sin^ and fuffering^ersecution for righteousness* sake^ 
when called to it. As to repentance, it cannot be 
denied, biit that both sorrow for sin, and mortifying 
corruption have some trouble and uneasiness in them s 
but that trouble is neither the native fruit of duty and 
obedience, but of sin, nor is it peculiar to duty, and 
the pleasure of tt surpasses its trouble ; the uneasiness 
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that 18 in repentance, is not the fniic of obedience, but 
disobedience ; because had mankind continued in their 
duty, there would have been no occasion for repen* 
tance ; nor is the trouble, that is in this duty, peculiar 
to it ; for impenitent sinners have consciences, which, 
like serpents in their breasts, can sting them, and cause 
more uneasiness oftentimes, than the deepest humilia- 
tion can give a believing penitent. Faithless remorse 
was far more painful to Judas, than goodly sorrow was 
to Peter. There are some kinds of melancholy, which 
ikuman nature takes pleasure in ; and surely the no- 
blest, and most rational melancholy in the world is, 
melancholv for these unworthy actions, by which we 
have lost the chief perfection of our nature, tkt image 
' of God ; by which we have made such unbecoming re- 
turns to his infinite kindness, and forfeited his inestima* 
ble favour, presence, and friendship : no wonder such 
a melancholy, as this, should have something of a sub- 
lime pleasure in it, since it is plainly an exercise of the 
lowe of God : besides, we should consider that that gos- 
pel repentance, which we are obliged to, ought to be 
joined with hope in God's mercy, through the merits of 
his Son ; and hence it is, that by the exercise of the 
love of God, and hope in his mercy, (which are the 
sources of this sorrow, and the concomitants of it,) 
those that have most experience of it, when they at- 
tain to the greatest melting of heart that way, find suck 
satisfaction, that they desire more of it: their sin is the 
cause of their sorrowings which is their duty, and that 
duty gives them pleasure and comfort ; not that it can 
merit it, but that it is a mean of it. 

As to that part of repentance, which consists in the 
mortifying of corruption, neither is the trouble of this 
duty pecuUar to it. A wicked man oftentimes cannot 
•gratify one cormption without mortifying another ; 
the graces of God*s spirit are linked together by a gol- 
den chain that cannot be dissolved ; but the corrup- 
tions of nature are full of contradictions and inconsis« 
tencles, and make the soul that is enslaved by them a . 
Babfl of confusion. The love of riches, the love of 
iumour, and pleasures, pride^ coveticM&tAia^ n^xCw^^ 
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and luxury, justle and interfere in a thousand various 
rencounters. They are justly compared by Solomon to 
the daughter of the horse-leech, Prov. xxx. 16. Ever 
crying^ " give, give," and to the grave, that never 
says, *' it is enough :" so that if mortifying our cor- 
ruptions be uneasy, the satisfying them is absolutely 
impossible. 

As to the other duty, viz. Suffering for righteous- 
ness' sake, when called to it ; this is neither a just ob- 
jection against the doctrine, nor against the particular 
arguments adduced to confirm it. This will appear, 
by reflecting on what was hinted before, namely, that 
we are obliged in justice to distinguish carefully be- 
tween God's actions, and those of his creatures ; and 
that the same reasons which prove we cannot blame 
God for our own sins, prove also, that we cannot 
blame him for the sins of others. The reasons already 
adduced shew, that God is infinitely free from the blame 
of these evil inclinations in wicked men, that make 
them persecute others who are more righteous than 
themselves ; and therefore it is the height of injustice 
in men to blame him for the persecutions they suffer ; 
though, after all, the best men know, that they suf- 
fer infinitely less than they deserve : God is so far 
from being the author of persecutions, that in number- 
less instances he entirely prevents and hinders them in 
a very "remarkable manner, and always restrains them, 
over-ruling them at the same time for the good of them 
that love him. We are not competent judges of the 
reasons why God does not hinder all as well as some of 
these, or the like fruits of sin ; yet this much we may 
know of many persecutions by their visible effects, that 
of all the events in the world, there are few, per- 
haps, by which religion, that is, the true interest of 
mankind, has reaped more benefit, considering how 
they have been over-ruled by Providence, for promot- 
ing those very ends, against which evil men designed 
them, that is, the propagating and confirming of the 
truth, promoting the power of godliness, the trial, ex- 
^rcise, triumph, and splendor of grace in the saints of 
God, which arc limong the brightest events that have 
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^dorntd the theatre of the world, and history of man« 
kind. Besides all this, it is plain, whatever troubles 
good men may suffer for the testimony of a good con* 
science, they are but troubles that others suffer oft* 
times without that testimony ; and therefore these 
troubles are no just objection aninst holiness, unless 
Mre were certain to be secured from trouble by wick- 
edness ; but this is so false, that it is evident God 
keeps up such order in the world, that men suffer much 
oftener by sin, thin by duty i and, what with the jus«» 
ttce of magistrates, the special judgments of Provi- 
dence, and the native effect of sin ; it is certain, that 
all that some men have ever suffered for righteousness, 
is incomparably less than what others have suffered 
for wickedness. It may perhaps be objected, that be* 
sides the case of persecution, even in the ordinary 
course of things, several duties of a holy life expose 
men to various injuries and affronts, as meekness, bu« 
mility, forgiveness, and the like. In answer to this, 
we should reflect. That these duties are misunderstood^ 
if they be imagined to hinder self-defence s when du- 
ty is practised, instead of being hinderances, they are 
helps to it ; if sometimes they expose men ro injuries, 
the contrary vices are no security against such injuries ; 
the vain-glorious are oftentimes affronted as well as the 
humble; and proud oppressors have generally far more 
enemie': than the meek and the just» The like may be 
said of many other sins and duties, when compared 
together : and nothing is more certain^ than, that as 
there is no pleasure peculiar to sin, so there is no trou« 
ble peculiar to duty ; and that as the pleasures that may 
be sometimes had in sin, are pleasures which have not 
a necessary or direct tendency to excite to it, so the 
troubles that sometimes attend holiness, are troubles 
which holiness itself has no natural tendency to pro- 
duce. From all which It appears, that as God is the 
author of eternal motives against sin, so he is the au* 
th^r of no temporal motives to it. 

It is still a further confirmation of the doctrine. That 
God has proposed very rational temporal motives 
»eainst sin. This will appear h^f rcfitcxm^, vX^^^ ^^^^^ ^ 

B 
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are^even in this life innumerable pleasures pecDliar to 
holiness^ and innumerable troubles peculiar to wicked- 
ness ; both these have been hinted at already : biit it 
is proper here to consider them a little further, tnough 
it is scarce possible to enumerate and describe. them i 
fully, the subject being in effect inexhaustible ; it is 
sufficient to our purpose, to take a general view^ of it. 
The word of God tells us ** tha\ the ways of wisdom 
are the ways of pleasantness and peace : That Christ's 
yoke is easy, and his burthen light : That gladness is 
sown for the upright in heart : That the fruits of the 
Spirit are love, joy and peace : That it is the privi- 
lege, and should be the practice of believers to rejoice 
even evermore : That the joy unto which they have 
access, is a joy unspeakable, and full of glory : That 
their peace is perfect peace, and a peace that passeth 
all understanding :** Both the prophets and apostles 
employ the most beautiful. images in nature to paint to 
us the greatness of these joys ; as when they speak of 
the oil of joy, garments of praise, everlasting joy on 
their heads ; the budding and blossoming of the rose ; 
the time of the singing of birds ; the joy of banquets 
and marriage-feasts : and they represent the lifeless 
part of the creation as joining in the triumph of God's 
people, the mountains and hills breaking forth before 
ihem into singing, and all the trees of the fields clap- 
ping their hands ; besides many other bright images, 
whose scope is to shew, that a life of faith and holi- 
ness is the way to the greatest solid joy here, as well 
as hereafter. 

If many sincere believers do not attain to all these 
joys, yet that cannot weaken the force of the argu- 
ment in view ; they must impute the imperfections of 
these joys to the weakness of their faith and love. It 
is sufficient to our purpose that God proposes such mo- 
tives to holiness, as should excite men to higher and 
higher advancements in it. It is certain, all these joys 
have been attained by some good men, and are offer- 
ed to all ; and even those who never felt any of them, 
may yet reasonably be persuaded of the reality of 
them^ by considering the nature of faith, and all the 
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duties of the covenant of grace 0:1 ilie one hantl, an<f 
the promises of it on the other. 

If we consider the nacnre and dc>-ign of holiness ; 
it is not merely a preparation for happiness^ but ahu 
an ingredient of it. And it is a very just as well as 
common ubservation^ Tliat grace is glory in the end ; 
it is an imitation of "the disposition and employment of 
these who are already happy, and consequently ha<r 
the nearest resemblance to their ^tute. Nothing can 
be more evident in the nutnrc of the thing, than that 
t!ie true happiness of the soul must increase in propor- 
tion to its union to the infinite source of all happipcsi 
and joy. 

Faith in Christ has for its object the gladest tidings 
we can conceive, and the greatest gift we can desire. 
The love of God contemplates itifinitely amiable ex» 
cellcncy and beauty, and lays hold on all sufRciency. 
The sincere and gracious love of our neighbour is so 
delightful a duty, that all the pleasures of society, 
which even wicked men enjoy, are founded on some 
resemblaiices of it. Meekness, humility and disen- 
gagement of mind from the world, give such serenity 
and tranquillity of spirit, as is inestimable. Contem- 
plation is one of the most valuable enjoyments in the 
world ; a great part of holiness consists in the noblest 
kind of it : all we can know, is either something con- 
cerning God or his creatures ; and surely the noblest 
view of the hitter is in the contemplating of their rela- 
tion to the former ; all of them manifest his glory : 
and therefore if we were accustomed to consider them 
in that light, whatever way we turned our view, eve- 
ry sensible object might be matter of spiritual joy. — 
To all which we may add, that the well-grounded 
hope of eternal happiness, if duly improved, is a great- 
er present pleasure than any earthly enjoyment what- 
soever. 

If we consider, on the other hand, the promises of 
the covenant of grace, it is plain that God promises to 
his people, not only future happiness, but also present 
peace, pardon of sin, strength to petViiXvcv ^wx^j, ■^^-' 
ceptance of if^ communion with Yvimse\f , covi\^ciT\.N>»:- 
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4ler afflictioBy returns of prayer ; and which^ compre- 
hends numberless blessings, that he will make all thiiigi 
work together for their good, and let nothing separate 
them from his love. These are the present encour- 
agements God proposeth to duty ; and surely^ they 
are incomparably more important than any other nio- 
tives which the devil or wicked men can offer against 
it. • ■ 

Let us take a short Wiew, in the next place, of the 
present troubles that natively flow from wickedneui 
many of which are peculiar to it; this will serve to vin- 
dicate God's holiness, and to shew his goodness in the 
frame of our nature in contriving it to, that thc^r fhings 
that are contrary to our greatest interest should be at 
the same time inconsistent with our present ease ; which 
is surely a very rational motive to avoid them : perhaps 
indeed many of these uneasinesses that attend sin may 
be the absolutely necessary consequences of it. Thus 
it is necessary in the nature of the thine, fhat desires 
and passions that cannot be fully satisfied, should be 
exceedingly tormenting ; but it is no less certain, that 
many of the troubles that are inseparable from sin, are 
not so properly owing to the necessity of the thing, as 
to a good and ^'ise contrivance for making it more 
hateful to us. 

The two great sources of our sinful actions^ are, 
unruly desires and bitter passions ; and they are the 
great sources of our troubles as well as our sins. As 
1^ the former, it was observed already, how they en»> 
tangle men's mind, almost in a constant train of per- 
plexities and disquiet, painful impatience, superfluous 
toil, anxiety, loathing, grief and vexation. Bitter and 
malicious passions are no better, but rather worse ; 
they tend to make us enemies to our fellow -creatures, 
and make them so to us ; and are the greatest enemies 
of all themselves. When they exert themselves with 
vigour, they are like furious storms ^nd tempests, fill- 
jng the soul with disorder and confusion, and mak- 
ing it like troubled waters, when they cannot rest t 
when they cannot be satisfied, they frequently rack 
and harass men^s breasts with pains that, cannot be des» 
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cribed^ and that sometimes with such violence, as un- 
hinges the frame of their nature, and ruins soul and 
body at once. When they are gratified, and obtain 
their end, if ir gives any joy, it is but ihe joy of de- 
vils, and such pleasure as is in lie!!, that is to say, plea* 
sure in the misery of others : In-stcud of that, often- 
times they have been observed to turn to a thousand 
melancholy wishes that they had been re*:trained : 
sometimes one passionate word or action proves the be- 
ginning of a long chain of confusion, strife, ctintt-n* 
tion, and all- the other wormwood thai embitters hu- 
man life ; which would be vastly more tolerable and 
pleasant than it is, ndtwiHistanding all its other diias* 
ters, were it not for those furies in men's own breasts, 
which not only lead them to misery, but aniicipaie it, 
and torment them- before tlje time. 

It would be too long to enumerate even all tlic re-' 
markable present disadvantages that attend v/ickcd- 
ness ; such as comfortless alHiction, and unsatisfying 
prosperity, dismal fears of death, and confounding fore- 
thoughts of judgment and eteniiry, (which will l)<^ 
sometimes so importunate as to force their way through 
all- the amusements and diversions thut are made use 
of to keep them out) remorse of conscience, which i^ 
a refined sort of pain, when the blood uf sprinkling ij 
not applied for'cui4ng if. Every vice seems to have 
some way of punfthiog itself : Pride makes every af- 
front almost a- tiH-ment ; Envy hinders a man from 
relishing his^own enjoyment till he see his neighbour's 
misery i Impiety makes- those thoughts- and-discourFe* 
of God (which otherwise would he ravisiiing) to he 
uneasy and perplexing. While men entertain such 
plagues in their souls, it is of little importance to 
their peace and happiness,.* that all is right without,* 
when all is wrong within : In the midst of magnificent 
building<(, sumptuous feasts,, gay clothing, and all the 
other fantastic pageantry he can desire, the slave of 
sin is still but a painted sepulchre, outwardly bright and 
l^eautiful^ inwardly full of filth and rottenness. From 
all which it is evident, that God is so far from \^t^\tv«r. 
Ae author even of any temporal moX\VQ« Xq iw\v ^'^^*?*' 



he has ordered matters so^ that the rational motives 
against it, even in this life, are incomparably superior 
TO any that can be adduced for it. 

Beside the troubles annexed to sin> whose pro« 
per tendency is certainly to restrain it, we may ob* 
.serve likewise several principles God has implanted 
inwardly in the frame of our nature, and several things 
he has established in the order of providence, chat have 
a very native tendency to the same good end, and in 
numberless instances are effectual that way.- Tfaas, it 
is God, that has given us the faculty of reason^ by 
which no doubt men avoid many sinful actions ;. and, 
if they in>proved it right,' would hate every sin. We 
are, obliged in justice to thank God for giving us that 
faculty, and to blame our sins, and not him^ for our 
voluntary abuse oi^ neglect of it If a poor man re-^ 
oeive a thousand talents in a gift^ every body will own 
that he is obliged to acknowledgp his benefactor for all 
the good things he purchases by that money^ and to 
blame himself only, if he misimproves and squanders 
away any part of it. And, indeed, if we inquire nar- 
rowly into the nature of sin,- we shall 6nd, that every 
sin is an abuse of some good gift that God has given ns, 
which is in itself good, aind might have been improved 
to excellent purposes. 

It is God* that has implanted* in aien that natural con-" 
science, whieh isy as it were, God'* lieutenant or de«^ 
puty in the sou^ and which givt« sueh an indelible 
ieiise bf the difference between moral good' and evil ; 
4iat they who cherish sin most in themselves,- cannot 
oftentimes but hate it in others, so that a man abhors 
bb own coFruptions when he seer ihenr in his nearest 
firiends, or in the child of his bosouK Thus they who 
are most ad^eted to pri^f / oppression, treachery, or 
Ingfatitude, do freqnent]gr condenm- ^ese when prac» 
tised by others ;- and though this natural conscienee it 
ftr from hindering every sin, yet certainly it hinders 
and restrains a great many. It ts a pvincipal means of 
iiindering the world from rnnmng into ar chaos i and 
aU Its ^)od influence thai way is owing to God.- 

Further % God has inij^Bted ia .u« tthtt thirst ^ftor 
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oomplete happiness, which is the spring of men's ac- 
tions ; and since the above-mentioned faculty of rea- 
son shows where that thirst may bcr satisfied, the di- 
rect tendency of both, if duly improved, would be to 
lead the soul to the eternal fountain of all good. God 
has also planted in us several principles which should 
tend to promote our love to him and his creatures ; 
as for instance^ that delight in the contemplation of 
things that are most perfect and excellent in their kind, 
which, if duly improved, would excite us to the con- 
templation of God's perfections that are unchangeable 
and infinite. As to the love of our neighbour, there is 
that sympathy in human nature, which makes a man 
in some degree, feel the miseries of others, when he 
sees them, unless he has acquired such an unnatural 
temper of mind, as is no small degree of misery it- 
self: beside this, God has laid a very, rational founda* 
ttonal for Universal Friendship, by maldng all mankind 
spring from one family, so that they are all united by 
the ties of blood^relation ; he has taken care also to 
cement them by their very necessities ; for it is plain, 
that of all earthly creatures, men have most need of 
mutual help, and of society, in order to their subsist- 
ence and comfort.' 

In the order of providence, God hat so contrived 
things, that most kinds of wickedness are generally at- 
tended with present outward shame and punishment. 
Of all these that practise the greatest wickedness,. 
lew dare openly defend it ; they rather take all pre* 
cautions to hide it ; hence the apostle judged it proper 
to recommend to christians living among heathens, 
*^ Whatsoever things were lovely, whatsoever things 
were of good report ;"" And hence also it is, thafe 
when men are persecuted really for righteousness* 
sake, they muse first be branded with wickedness, and 
generally calumny must pave the way for persecution. 
To aH this we may add. That the divine ovdinance of 
magistracy is plainly owing to the special wisdom and 
goodness of providence, and it is certainly every wherr 
Si numbertesi iiiitanccs> aa eStdual \ittiQt xa t.'^QL 
4Mn^ 
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Beside all these restraints that God has laid upon sm 
by the present shame and punishment that so frequeu^ 
ly attends it, he has laid other very powerful restraints 
upon it, by the shortness and insignificancy of ail the 
pleasures that can be had by it ; this appears from the 
shortness and uncertainty of human life ; but ir is not 
the uncertainty of life only that makes the pleasures 
of it uncertain : for though we were never so sure of 
life, that cannot secure us of the enjoyments of it ; 
they are liable to a thousand dangers, which all the 
precautions human pruJlence can suggest, are not ca- 
pable always to prevent. If we consider, that all the 
pleasures in sin, are pleasures which we are sure to 
part with at death, and are not sure to retain till then ; 
that let men idolize them never so much,, the pleasure 
of them at its height is very inconsiderable, and, little 
as it i«, naturally decaying ; that the pursuit of them 
is attended with much toil, and the enjoyment of them 
with much trouble -^ it is plain, that, when for the 
sake of such decaying, uncertain, toilsome, trouble- 
some vanities, men offend God, they may be said, in 2 
very proper sense, 'io *^jf'end him without cause. But 
what deserves our particular consideration on this sub* 
ject, is the shortness of life ; men are oftentimes very 
iTiconsistent with themselves in their peevish com- 
plaints about it ; sometimes they seem to grudge that 
it is too short for the great business of ir, and yet live 
as if they thought it too long for that business, since 
they delay it to the end of it r it is plain, if our pre- 
sent life were much bnger, future rewards and pun- 
ishments, by being more distant, would have probably 
weaker influence ; so i^ was before .the flood, and the' 
event was answerable ; but as matters are ordered at. 
present, the pleasures of sin, and troubles of duty are 
so uncertain and short-lived, that it is unaccountable 
how rational creatures are seduced to wickedness- for; 
obtaining the one, or avoiding the other. 

To all this we may add. That mankind have natu-: 
rally 8«me sense of jtistice and gratitude,, as well as of: 
inteTest ; and besides the motives in point of interest,^ 
God has given the greatest motives in point of justipe 
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and gratitude, to excite us to duty and restrain us iroia 
sin ; reason teaches us, that, as we should do justice to 
ally by giving them their own : it is to God we owe 
ourselves^ and all we have. He has manifested to ui 
in his works and word such glorious perfections as in 
justice deserve the highest esteem, and particularly 
such goodness as deserves the prufoundest gratitude ; 
his long-suffering and abundant goodness in providence^ 
constantly returning good for evil, has the most ra« 
tional tendency imaginable to melt our hearts with sor- 
row for sin, and to kindle in us the greatest indigna- 
tion against it. But nothing can have a more power- 
ful tendency this way, than his mysterious mercy in 
the work of redemption, the love of God in Christ 
who died for us ; and, after that blessed redemption is 
wrought for us, the tenderness and earnestness with 
which God, in a manner, presses it upon us in his 
word, makes it unaccountable in those who have that 
word, to give way to these unworthy thoughts of God, 
which the text rebukes ; he not only freely offers us 
that redemption, but earnestly importunes us to em- 
brace it ; bewails our unwillingness, stretches out his 
hands to us all day ; stands knocking at the door of our 
hearts ; condescends to reason with us, that though our 
sins be as crimson and scarlet, yet he can make them 
to be as wool and as snow ; expoittulates with us as an 
affectionate father with undutiful children^ why we 
spend our money for that which is not bread ; clraws 
us with cords of men, and bands of love ; swears 
to us he does not delight in the death of a sinner ; ar« 
gues the case with us, wherein we can bear witness 
against him, why we should perish, and why we will 
not come to him that we may have life s beseeches us 
to be reconciled to him ; and promises, if we consent, 
that he will keep us as a seal on his hand, count us as 
his own jewels, and keep us as the apple of his eye. 
Surely these and the like expressions of infinite conde- 
scension, have the most native tendency possible to 
dissuade men from offending God, and Mining them- 
selves. This is plainly the design of them, and^ oa 
many accounts^ is the happiest eSecl oi v\k.«\sk \ "^ 
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ivhatever use men make of them, these manifesutions. 
God gives of himself in his word, with the other ma- 
nifestations of himself in his works, make conjunctly 
a complete nroof of the apostle's doctrine, and shew, 
that God can take heaven and earth to witness that he 
is infinitely free from the hlame of men's sin and mis- 
ery 5 that if they perish, the blood of their souls murt 
hq upon themselves, and that their ruin is the fruit of 
tlleir own doings, and not of his, 
• After insisting so much in proposing the evidences 
of the doctrine, it will be the easier to apply them for 
answering the objections against it, which are drawn 
either from God's </ecrfej, or his providence : the rea- 
sons that vindicate the latter do at the same vindicate 
the former j and therefore the former needs not nroch 
he insisted on : it is plain, that if God does not actual- 
ly tempt men by his providence in time, he never dc» 
creed to do it from eternity ; the scriptures make, and 
ail sound Christians believe, a difference, betwixt 
what God decreed to do himself, and what he decreed 
to permit in others ; and though reasons of both may 
be luiknown, yet we are obliged in reason to believe 
they are not unjust ; not only the reasons of God's de- 
crees, but his decrees themselves are unknown till the 
event discover them ; and surely it is the wildest ab- 
surdity for men to allege that they are tempted by 
things thoy know nothing about. God in his decrees 
laid down measures for hindering innumerable sins, 
which would otherwise have happened, were it not 
for the restraints of his providence and his grace : so 
that if his decrees should be considered on this subject 
at all, we should consider, that his decrees, as execu- 
ted by his providence, are not the cause of sin, but 
the cause why there is not vastly more wickedness in 
the w^rld than there is, and why the wickedness that 
is in the world is so much restrained, and kept withiit 
such bounds, and over-ruled for such good ends. 

As to objections drawn from providence, the roost 
remarkable #f them that are found either in the wri- 
tings of libertines, or that great source of libertinism, 
tlie suggestions of natural corruption, are perhaps 
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tkese^ \st^ That it is God himself, who has endowed 
the creatures with that goodness and pleasure, that in- 
clines, us to idolize them ; That he has implanted in us 
desires after them, and yet has made laws contrary to 
those desires, as if we had laws given us one way, and 
desires another way ; That these tempting objects 
continue pleasant and delightful, even when abused 
by wicked men in the pursuit or enjoyment of them ; 
and lastly, that we are placed in such circumstances, 
that they surround us on all hands, and make continual 
impression on our senses. 

As to the first suggestion. That it is God that has 
made these objects (and made them so pleasant) which 
tempt us to sin, or, to express the thing truly, which 
we pervert into an occasion of sin : this is so far from 
being a just reflection on God, or an excuse for us, that 
it is the very reverse. This is the thing that testifies 
God's goodness to us, that he has given us so many 
good creatures to enjoy, which are both useful and 
delightful to us, and therefore should excite us, not 
to sin against him, but to love and obey him ; and this 
is the very thing that shews our inexcusable folly and 
ingratitude, that the objects we prefer to God, are his 
own creatures, and the things, for the sake of which 
we offend him, his own gifts. 

It is not the true worth and real goodness that God 
has put in the creatures that is to -be blamed for our 
preferring them to the Creator, but a false and ima- 
ginary worth we feign in them ourselves. It is law- 
ful, yea, it is our duty to have a true esteem and va- 
lue for God's creatures, as they are manifestations of 
his glory, or fruits of his bounty ; sin does not consist 
in valuing the creatures, but in over-valuing them. — 
The former shews a man's esteem of the author of 
them ; it is the latter that makes us neglect him. If 
we loved the creatures only in proportion to their real 
worth, there would be no irregularity or disorder, 
consequently no sin in it. It would be the perfection of 
bur nature, if all our desires bore a true proportion 
to their objects ; sin breaks that proportion ; it ima- 
gines a kind of all-sufficiency or independency in the 
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creatures ; this is the most chimerical itnagination m 
the worMj and it is the great cause of all our folly x 
it is plain it is a creature of our own ; God's works 
cannot be blamed for it ; their true worth is not the 
cause of our false esteem, nor can it be made an ex- 
cuse for it. All the creatures declare their own insuf- 
ficiency with the clearest evidence ; they direct us to 
their Author, and acknowledge their absolute depen- 
dence upon him. 

If men therefore are deceived in this matter. It is 
because they impose upon themselves ; their error is 
wholly inexcusable. Every practical error indeed is 
so, because it is voluntary. A man may be passive in 
believing the truth ; irresistible evidence may force his 
assent to it. Falsehood is incapable of such evidence; it 
is impossible that the devil or any external cause what* 
soever, can force an error on a creature endowed with 
reason ; but there is a peculiarity in this error we are 
speaking of, though a man should pretend to some small 
shadow of reason for other mistakes, he can pretend 
none for this, that God's works should be preferred to 
himself, the stream to the fountain, the shadow to 
the substance. Though there might be some colour 
of excuse for falsely preferring one creature to ano« 
ther, surely there can be none for preferring any crea* 
ture to God. 

If any thing be self-evident that some call in qnes* 
tion, or seem by their actions to do so, surely this is 
self-evident, that God is our chief, yea indeed, our 
only true happiness. Want of consideration cannot be 
alleged to excuse or extenuate a man's mistake about 
this. Indeed men cannot consider all things, and 
therefore may be ignorant or mistaken about some 
things without danger; but there is one inquiry which 
no man can excuse himself for neglecting, though he 
should neglect ever^ thing else, and that is, to inquire 
wherein his chief happiness lies, and which is the true 
way to it ; and such a neglect is the more inexcusahle, 
because that inquiry scarce requires any pains, nor is 
there the least occasion for demur about it^ the'ffaing 
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lieing JO pkloj chat He only u ho gave us being, can 
give us happiness. 

If the objection proposed be enforced by asking the 
reasons of that goodness and pleasure that is in the 
creatures, which, though it should not txcn^e our 
sin, yet is abused at least into an occasion uf sin. — 
Though we are not fit judges of the reasons of God's 
actions, yet we may know enough about this, not only 
for tind'Catiog his holiness, but also for extolling his 
goodness : for what can be more agreeable co chat di- 
vine perfection, than that he, w:io is perfectly good 
himself, should have made his works all very good like- 
wise .' that the workmanship might be wortuy of the 
workman, and that the effects might not disparage the 
cause. Nothing can be more absurd, tha.i to pretend, 
that it would have been agreeable to Gud*s goodness to 
have made evil works himself, to prevent the evil works 
of his creatures. The brightest manifestations of Gjd's 
glory have been made occasions of dishonouring him : 
but surely none will say, that it had been better these 
manifestations liad not been made, lest they should be 
abused; that God's glory had not been so displayed, lest 
some should have made it an occajion of ofiFtfading him( 
that is, that we had wanted those things that are really 
means and motives of adoring God, lest so:ne should 
abuse them (contrary to tlieir natural tendenc/) into 
occasions of despising him. Tac old lieatiicns took oc- 
casion from the visible glory, beauty, and usefulness of 
the sun, moon and <tars, to worship then ; how absurd 
would it be to censure the Author or' nature, ior en- 
dowing these creatures, with such beauty and uiefui- 
ness, because it was abused. Many curious persons 
have taken occasion from the regularity, order, and 
deep contrivance th;it is in God's worki, to em^>Ioy 
their minds wholly in amusing speculations and inqui- 
ries into nature. wiUii>ut regard ingit» Author; but sure- 
ly that cannot reflect upon him for forming hi> works, 
with such regularity and harmony, that the very con- 
templation of them gives delight. Let us consider the 
native consequences of it, if matters had been ovdex^d. 
otherwise, if instead of all that beauty axv^ ^e!C\!^\\. 

F 
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that is in the creatures, they had been made nnplefl^ 
sant, deformed, and useless ; let us reflect, that the 
love and esteem of God, is a principal part of hoU- 
ness, and then consider whether it would have been t 
greater mean or motive to love and esteem the An- 
thor of these works, that the works themselves were 
unworthy of love or esteem ; or whether there would 
liave been any incitements and materials for praising 
the cause in the effects not deserving praise. 

In considering the actions either of God or good men, 
we should distinguish between two very different sorts 
of consequences that may follow upon them. 

1st, Their true and proper effects for which they 
are designed, and which they have a native tendency 
to produce, and 2diy, those indirect consequences that 
may follow on them, not through any tendency in the 
good actions themselves to these evil consequences, but 
through the perverse dispositions of others ; in this last 
■sense, very bad consequences may follow upon the ve- 
ry best actions ; but the latter can no- wise be blamed 
as the cause of the former : when a good man is about 
to do an excellent and useful action, he may foresee 
that some envious person will take occasion from that, 
to be guilty of slander, backbiting, and perhaps worse, 
and that others will be very ungrateful for the good he 
does ; but he can neither be blamed for that, nor 
ought he to forbear his duty to prevent their sins. No 
man is obliged to do evil, or to forbear what is abso- 
lutely good, in order to prevent the evil of others ; 
that would indeed be doing evil, that good might come 
of it. A man of a wicked disposition may take occa- 
sion from the best action to do things directly contrary 
to the nature of that action, and to its native tendency, 
and proper effects. 

To apply these things to the present caise; the direct 
tendency of all the goodness and pleasure with which 
God has endowed the creatures, is to manifest his 
being and glorious perfections, particularly his goodness 
andall-sumciency,and our absolute dependence on him, 
and to make us long for the enjoyment of himself, the 
fountain, when there is lo much goodness even in the 
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screams that flow from him : accordingly God's actions 
produce these their true and proper good eilects in 
namberlesB multitudes of holy creatures, angels and 
saints. These «ame works of God from which wicked 
men take occasion to neglect him, are to all holy crea« 
tures means and motives of love, esteem, adoration, 
praise and thanksgiving, reliance on him, and dciire 
of union to him ; light is not more opposite to dark- 
ness, than these uative effects of God*s wurks are to 
the nunatural evil uses, that wicked men make of 
ihem ; they make the eJfccts of his power occasions 
of despising him ; the evidences of his alU«utficiency 
occasions of alienating their desires from him. And, 
which is the most monstrous abuse imaginable, as 
was before observed, they make his benefits occasions 
of ingratitude. 

It was proved already, that the pleasures of sense 
are evidences of God's goodness, because they are 
means of preserving mankind ; but there is a wise 
temperament in this, which serves both to illustrate 
the doctrine, and to refute the objections in view. It 
is God's goodness, that these objects being so useful, 
are so pleasant as they are ; it is God's goodness like- 
wise that they are not more pleasant ; it is dangerous 
to exceed in them ; such excess tends not only to di- 
vert the thoughts, but to alienate the mind from the 
higher objects, to which these inferior things should 
lead us ; for preventing that excess, it is wisely order- 
ed, that these pleasures are neither too numerous, nor 
too violent, nor durabl^T it is otherwise with spiri- 
tual and intellectual ei^^^ments ; these tend directly 
to the perfection of our souls, whereas the former are 
but for the subsistence of our bodies. Intellectual en- 
joyments have something in their nature that is immor- 
tal, like the soul ; but sensible pleasures are made 
fleeting and short-lived ; because, however innocent 
in themselves, they are dangerous when exceeded io^ 
it is but a small ])art of life they can fill up, and, when 
idolized, they decay by use, and cloy by repetition. — 
Things are so well adjusted, that there is just so much 
pleasure in these objects, as may effectu^LW'j e'iR.cvXfc \!c«.^ 
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to use them, and so little, as should in all reason hio- 
der them from abusing them. 

These same considerations serve also to refate the 
second objection that was mentioned, vis. That these 
objects which are the occasions of sin, are not only 
made pleasant but necessary to us, and that there arc 
desires after them implanted in our nature. This ob- 
jection carries its answer in its bosom, (though throng 
men's stupidity it does harm.) If these objects are 
necessary to us, that itself shews that the use of tnem 
is lawful, and the just and natural desire of them U" 
nocent. God has only implanted in men desires to- 
wards what is their duty, that is, self-preservation ; 
but if men's wickedness abuseih the means of iheir 
preservation into occasions of their ruin, even the hea* 
thens could observe that this is living contrary to na- 
ture ; besides, it is obvious, that God has so ordered 
matters that it a very little that satisfies nature,, and 
when that good end is obtained, desire ceases, Thos 
it is with hunger and thirst, for instance, when ene 
has taken what/s sufficient for health and nourishment. 
It is otherwise indeed with men, who have contraicted 
evil habits, by beirg accustomed to excess ; bot these 
habits are not natural, but acquired ; and we should 
distinguish between these inclinations implanted in us 
by God, and those that are contracted by ourselves. 

If it be asked. Why these objects are made neces- 
sary to us ? This question is as much out of the way, 
as to ask why the world was made, or men made to in- 
habit it^ The prophet IsuAi seems to intimate, tha.t 
to have made the earth unin^^ited, would have been 
a making of it in vain ; Isa. xlv. 18. '* Thus saith 
the Lord God himself, that formed the earth, and 

made it he created it not in vain, he formed it to 

be inhabited ;" It is hard to conceive, how it couM 
properly be reckoned inhabited, if no creatures resi- 
ded in it but pure spirits ; surely it is no reflection on 
the Creator^ that he has made such a world as this 
lower world is, or that having made it so beautiful and 
glorious as it is, that he has not left it to be a desolate 
wilderness ; and then it is easy to conceive^ that ac* 
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evrding to the best order of nature, and the best con-- 
trived laws to govern it, such inhabitants, consisting of ■ 
body, as well as spirit, could not subsist without being 
constantly recruited with the means of life and nou- 
risiiment. If it were not for that, tli^ visible world 
would be comparatively useless ; if it were no way 
subservient to the preservation and subsistence of its 
inhabitants, there would not be that beautiful conncc- 
tion chat is now between the visible and invisible 
world, making things void of life and reason useful to 
creatures endowed with both. 

To this we may add, that our natural neccssitie;!, 
when duly considered, are arguments of God's good- 
ness, because, in their proper tendency^ they are an- 
tidotes against sin, and helps to duty.' Their proper 
tendency is to give us an impression of our own natu- 
ral emptiness,. God's all-auiiiciency, and our dependen- 
cy upon him, from whom we need so many things, 
with which he furnisheth us so bountifully ; by thl; 
means, not leaving.himself without witness, as Paul 
reasoned with the people of Lystra in the forccitcd 
place. Acts xiv. it. Besides,. it is useful to reflect 
here on what was hinted before, that human nccessi^ 
ties are an excellent- cement of human societies, and 
the many useful and beautiful relations comprehended 
iu them ; . they lay also a foundation for the exercise 
uf innumerable virtues and graces, which otherwise 
could not be exercised in so remarkable a manner, for 
making men's graces and good works shine before the 
world, to the glory of God, Mattb. v. lA. And since 
the image of God drawn on the soul of a creature is 
the noblest workmanship in the creation, it should not 
be thought improper that it have occasions of shining, 
in all its splendor, for the honour of its Author. Were 
it not for men's natural necessities, they would not 
have these excellent opportunities, that now they en- 
joy, of shewing either, their love to God by sacrificing 
interest to duty, when they happen to interfere ; or 
their love to their neighbours, by acts of charity, pity 
and compassion^ bounty,^ generosity, and the V^« \ ^x 
xempersaice^ $QbrictY,ani oiher duties tiutteUxeT&iB 
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immediately ta the management of thciniclvet. 
necessities are also the foundation of all that beaQtiM 
variety of sutions and employments, which, together 
with other excellent uses, serve to keep men from idle- 
ness and inactivity, than which, experience shews no- 
thing is more hnrtfuU Men pretend indeed ofitimeff, 
that their labours are hinderances of their duties ; bot 
experience shews that generally these who hav« most 
time,, are not the persons who make the best use of it. 
So that man's eating his bread with the sweat of bis 
brow, is such a punishment of sin, as is at tho nms 
time an excellent restraint upon it. 

From all which it appears,- that by the desir«i God 
hath implanted in us, and the objects he has romde ne*' 
cessary to us, he does not tempt us to sin,' but exdte 
us to duty; and that these things which are made occa- 
sions of evil^ are really necessary means of good ; and 
that though they are unnaturally perverted by bad men, 
yet their natural tendency is the exercise and triumph 
of many graces and virtues.- God^s goodness in this mat- 
ter is the more evident, the more it is inquired into ;he 
has implanted in us desires after things use&l and 
necessary r but none after those things that are useless 
or hurtful, as was hinted before : no superfluon* de^ 
sires are natural, these are acquired hymen thennclves,. 
and oftentimes improven to the prejudice of these de-^ 
sires that are just and natural r and^ upon the whole, 
the use we should make of these reflections is certainly 
an humble acknowledgment of our own empviness^and 
ef God 'sail-sufficient goodness. 

After what is said about our natural desires,, it is- 
easy to answer the objections about God's making.Iaws> 
against them ; it is only against excess in them, and 
that excess is graciously forbidden by God, since it is so* 
hurtful to us ; it would be so,, whether he had forbid it,, 
or not. Excessive love of earthly objects was shown 
before to be the chief source of earthly trouble ; it is 
in its nature hurtful to our souls and bodies, and makes 
us hurtful to others -, to our souls, by alienating them 
fro:n our rhi^f 8:ood, and only happiness : to our bo» 
dirs, by the aatunu £iriHg( «»f uiiiem^«^aft«y.iAjMt^.aiii 
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excessive toil ; and to our neighboars, by tempting ns 
to injustice^ oppression and strife, and by hindering 
from charity and beneficence. 

It is the very.natnre of wisdom, not to love any ob- 
ject above its real worth : this is what God*s law re- 
quires of us ; and sorely nothing can be more necessa- 
ry, or more reasonable ; tt is the way to that true en-^ 
joyment of the creatures, which is both most for the 
honour of God and our good ; and the allowances, 
which it was shown his law makes for cases of absolute 
necessity, prove that there is a perfect harmony be- 
twixt his precepts, as he is the law-giver of the world, 
and his works, as he is the Author of nature. 

As to the next objection^ viz, Thar earthly objects 
continue pleasant, even when abused by sin ; it is plain 
it could not be otherwise, unless God would destroy 
the nature of his own creatures at every time when 
men abuse them.- It is easy to conceive, that God may 
liave infinitely wise reasons for not taking such mea- 
sures; for not overturning these laws of his which go- 
vern nature,, at every time when men violate these 
laws whfcb should govern their actions, for not break- 
ing the* perfect order of his own works, whenever 
men are guilty of any disorder in theirs. No doubt 
if we consider God's absolute power,, he could (for 
example) turn, the most wholesome food into poison^ 
when it is sinfully procured or enjoyed. But besides 
the reasons God has for not changing the established 
order of nature ; it is evident that such outward mi- 
racles would not prevent inward disorderly- inclination, 
in which sin and corruption chiefty consists ; they 
would not hinder that immoderate love of the crea- 
tures,, which is not restrained by other motives, but 
they would hinder indeed the trial and exercise of gra* 
ces and virtues by which the moderate love of these 
objects promote the glory of God, and the good of 
men. It is plain there would not be so much virtue in 
justice, if there be no advantage by injustice ; that is 
to say, present advantage ; for the rest, taking in all 
considerations, it was shown already, that God \\^.^ ox* 
limred auatcrs to^ chat the motives oi ttu^ ^loiGAAVP^* 
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pleasure^ are on the side of holiness and righteou8ne»|- 
both as to this life and the next. And^ in a word, not 
to insist longer on this objection, it is plain, it cannot 
be urged without blaming Providence for not working 
miracles constantly to prevent sin ; whereas the de> 
sign of this discourse is not to shew the reasons why 
God does not infallibly hinder men from all sin,, but to 
shew that he does not tempt them to any. 

As to the last objection, viz. That we are placed in 
such circumstances, that we are surrounded with these 
tempting objects on all hands, and that they make am* 
tinuai impression on our senses. It is true, God has 
placed us in such circumstances ; . he has surrounded as 
with these objects, but he has made these objects all 
very good ; it is we ourselves that make them teropta* 
tions to evil : any truth that is in the objection amounts 
only to this, and it is thus it should be expresse;d, God 
has surrounded us with necessary and useful objects,, 
displaying his glory, and contributing to our subsist^ 
ence. He has surrounded us on all hands with the 
fruits of his bounty, and effects of his power ; he has- 
endowed us with senses suitable to these objects to see. 
his glory in them all, and to apply several of them to 
various good uses, which are motives to love him, and 
materials for contemplating and adoring him. There 
is-nothing in all this, but what is really ground of. 
praise, and not of censure : It would be the wildest 
extravagance for men to complain either that these 
useful objects, are not wholly removed, or that they 
themselves are not deprived of . the senses by which 
they perceive, them, and make use of them. If this 
objection had any force, . is would be against peopling 
of this world at all ; which was considered already^ 
No doubt indeed heaven is an incomparably better 
place ; but that cannot reflect on God, for. not making 
all the rest of the creation a wilderness : if we embra^' 
ced the terms on which heaved is offered^ surely our 
absence from it is not so long, that we have very much 
reason to repine at it. The time of our life of faith, 
and state of trial is not so very tedious. On other oc* 
casions men are more, ready to compkLO) their tim* 
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among the sensible objects of this lower world is ra- 
ther too short ; they who are of a different disposi- 
tion, and with submission to God long to be among 
higher objects, and are weary of earthly things, are 
the persons who are in least danger of neglecting the 
former, or abusing the latter ; as all are obliged to 
consider that the true use and tendency of the one, is 
to lead us up to the other. And since, Rom. i. 20. 
the invisible things of God may be clearly seen in all 
the visible creatures, these things sink the deeper into 
our hearts for this very reason, because the manifesta- 
tion of them makes continual impression on our senses. 
Thus we have considered several arguments, which 
serve both to confirm the doctrhie, and to answer ob- 
jections against it s and though this doctrine be plainly 
revealed in scripture, especially in the text, and di- 
Tine revelation obliges us to btlieve it, yet these con- 
siderations are useful, because, as was shown before, 
many who profess to believe the scriptures in general, 
are troubled with hurtful suggestion.*: against this doctrine 
in particular; and it is good for them if they be troubled 
for them, and struggle against them. Those who have 
most of the love of God, may sometimes be perplexed 
with unsuitable thoiights concerning him, but they will 
use prayers and endeavours for avoiding them. If 
there are other objections against this doctrine, which 
the evidences adduced cannot be applied to, we should 
consider that there may be perplexing objections rais- 
ed oftentimes, even against demonstrable truths, that 
the difficulties of this subject are owing to the dark- 
ness of our views of God's works, and that intrica- 
cy of providence, which is perfectly consistent with 
the righteousness of it. God's own testimony of his 
own holiness, is an infallible evidence for it, which no 
difficulties should hinder our assent to ; and the consi- 
derations adduced shew that his works and actions 
agree with the testimony of his word, That as he can- 
not be tempted to €i?7, so mither timpteth h' any man ; 
this has heen shewn at large from the nature of God's 
works ; I shall only add here a few things taken from 
the nature of sin. S'm \a aforsaking of Ood *, \x.\s ^\^\tv^\v^ 
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cannot tempt us to forsake himself^ unless he give us 
ground to expect more happiness^ by forsaking hinij 
than by being united to him ; this is impossible ; rea- 
son and experience^ as well as scripture, shew that it 
is an exceeding evil and bitter thing to depart from 
the living God. Sin is the transgression of his law ; 
how can he be thought to propose motives to us to 
disobey himself ? Sin is a preferring his creatures to 
himself; how can he be thought to put any thing in the 
creature s, that should make us hope for more good in 
the efiect, than in the cause ? 

' Thc> use that we should make of this doctrine, was 
hinted already, in shewing the importance of it, and 
the evidences which prove that these thoughts of God 
which ^he text rebukes, though both unreasonable and 
dangerous, are very common and ordinary. The Spi-' 
fit of God inculcates this doctrine upon us, to the end 
we may adore God's spotless purity, and loath our- 
selves for our inexcusable wickedness. The truths 
that have been insisted on, have a very proper ten- 
dency this way s it Is certain we can scarce consider sin 
in any light that shews more the madness of it, than the 
affront it does to God, by preferring his creatures to 
himself: our giving them that preference is not on ho- 
nouring them, but a monstrous and unnatural abuse of 
them. Their beauty and glory consists in manifesting 
that of their Author. This is the chief end, and true 
use of them. These visible things which are void of 
life and reason themselves are constantly importuning 
us who are privileged with both to employ them in 
praising and serving him who is their Creator and 
ours; they offer themselves as steps by which our 
thoughts may ascend to him* When,, instead of this 
they are made instruments of rebellion against him^ 
these dumb creatures, to allude to the apostle's ex- 
pression, Rom. viii. 20, 21, 22. groan under the bon- 
dage of our corruption, and travail in pain under the 
oppression of our vanity, to which they are not wil- 
lingly made subject ; they protest and exclaim against 
the bad use we make of them, contrary to the end of 
their beingj and upbraid and reproach us for our in- 
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gratitude to God^ our abuse of them, and cruelty to our • 
■lelves. 

If men could excuse themselves, for not placing their 
chief happiness in God, they might the more easily 
excuse all their other sins ; for, in effect, that is the 
source of all s since we have an inbred thirst after hap- 
piness, it is impossible, but we must be seeking after 
it in something or other, if not in God, then certain- 
ly in his creatures ; and, if so, it is impossible, but 
that fundamental disorder should put all the powers 
and affections of cur souls into confusion. When a 
man has fixed his chief affections on creatures, and 
made them his chief end, it is impossible but he should 
have an inclination to the means of that end, though 
contrary to his true interest, and an aversion from 
things that are opposite to these, hit chief desires, 
though really never so excellent. Thus the love of 
sin creates a distaste of God's laws, instructions and 
revelations, because they are against sin ; and by this 
wretched chain, corruption proves a disease, that both 
leads to death, and begets an aversion to the means of 
recovery. Thus God s creatures are made occasions 
and pretences for offending him, though there is no* 
thing in him or them to justify the neglect of the one, 
or abuse ^of the other ; nothing, on the contrary, but 
what sheWs that such a practice is equally destructive 
and inexcusable. 

If we kept our love of outward things within such 
bounds, as to do no prejudice to the love of God and 
our neighbour, or eveil to the true love of our- 
selves ; this would be that true mortification which 
God requires, and for which the grace of Jesus Christ 
is offered to us ; it is only superstition, and particular- 
ly that of the church of Rome that commands men to 
abstain from things that God made to be received with 
thanksgiving ; the apostle foretold tliis as one of the 
errors of the last days. No doubt, abstinence even 
from things in themselves lawful, has its own use on 
many occasions : but excessive austerity that way, is 
the extreme most men are least liable to, Iw tVve rcvt"Mw 
time, we may observe, that he whose \\it. sYioxA^ Vi^ ^^ 
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pattern of ours aa to tcrmpersmce and all other diitiff^ 
though he was a^man of sorrows, and acquainted with 
grief, di4 not refuse to join with men for tbeur good in 
the use of the lawful comforts as well as necessaries of 
life. This indeed exposed his spotless character to the 
censure of morose hypocrites, because he did not affetf 
that useless austerity, on which they valued themsdm 
so much : but it shews, that spiritual comforts aaii 
temporal comforts are far from being inconsiatent««* 
But wretched is their case^ who abuse that liberty they 
have from God into an occasion of bringing tbennelvas 
under bondage to his creatures. They can give a» 
pleasure or trouble independently of him i whatever 
pleasure thiey give, it is him they- should make ns levci 
whatever trouble they give* it is him they shoald nafct 
us fear ; and our love and fear should not hinder* bni^ 
help each other; because, as we cannot abuse his goodp 
ness, without rendering ourselves obnoxious to his jus- 
tice, we shmild consider that perfect goodness and per* 
feet justice are so far from being inconsistent, that 
they are inseparable. 

The truths that have been, insisted on, afford vari- 
ifHis motives for adoring both these glorious attributes. 
As to God's justice, some of the observations that have 
been proposed, might be usefully applied by many, for 
ronvincing their hearts, through God's grace, both of 
the righieou«ness of future punishments, and the cer^ 
tainty of them. Wickedness affronts God, and abuses 
his creatures : it makes men incapable of the enjoy- 
ment of the former at all, or of the latter with true 
satisfaction ; and therefore since it both wrongs God, 
and his creatures, and makes a man incapable of hap* 
piness in him, or real contentment in them, it deserves 
the loss of both, and naturally tends to it ; they who 
entirely neglect God here, surely have no ground 40 
expect or enjoy him hereafter. And as to his crear 
tures, tliey may find it hard to persuade themselves, if 
they consider it, that God will be eternally multi|>ly- 
ing on them those benefits in the next world, which 
they so heinously abused in this. Now it is evident, 
that even supposing God should put no positive ^puniflb^ 
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i^ent on wicked mea, but only deprive them for ever 
of all his favours which they have abused^ That itself 
would be enough to cause such everlasting anguish and 
melancholy^ as cannot well be described or conceived. 
To be left to our own natural emptiness, to violent de- 
sires^ without any objects to satisfy them, to suffer the 
total loss of God, and all his good creatures, is both a 
Ipss very terrible in itself, and is so evidently the just 
4emerit and native fruit of final impenitence, that it 
19 a wonder how wicked men can overcome the appre- 
hensions of it. 

This may contribute to illustrate the principal use 
of this doctrine, which (as was hinted formerly) is to 
bi^lp us to a right sense of God's infinite mercy in the 
work of redemption : this we can never have without 
a. persuasion of his righteousness in the works of pro- 
vidence. While nven's hearts blame him for their sins, 
they can never love lum aright for hi^ mercies, par- 
ticularly for his grea:est mercy, which is deliverance 
from sin, and its fruits ; whereas on the other hand, 
to entertain just tlioughts of God, and of ourselves 
(that is, to take all ^e blame of our sin and misery to 
ourselves) and to acknowledge sincerely that he is per* 
fectly free from it, is the way, through God's grace, 
to such gratitude to him for his unspeakable gift, as 
makes the most rational and happiest disposition of 
mind, that redeemed sinners are capable of. 

It it worth the observing here, that many who are 
prejudiced against revealed religion, acknowledge that 
natural religion is very plain and rational. It is evi- 
dent the diiOculties against the apostle's doctrine are 
difficulties of natural religion ; it is not the Scripture 
only that tells us we are sinful, guilty, corrupt crea- 
tures : experience tells it, and reason teaches us, that 
an infinitely perfect God must be perfectly free, bcl'i 
from the blame of our sin, and the misery which it 
tends to ; experience and reason leach us, that we arc 
sinners, and deserve punishment ; it is the gospel that 
teaches us the remedy. It is unreasonable to make tlie 
difficulties of natural religion prejudices against reveal- 
ed religion : the subject insisted on serves to give a 

G 
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right impression of both, by giving a just view of Gof s 
actions, and of those of his creatures ; if that view of 
them were familiar to us^ through God's grace, the 
love of his creatures, instead of hindering our love to 
him, would be a help to it. This would be a happy 
stratagem for turning these earthly things, which cor^ 
ruption makes our enemies, to be really our friends ; 
all the pleasures in these streams, would make us love 
the fountain ; and all the trouble in them ^iv«rald make 
us long for him, long for that unmixed, unqualified 
bliss, where there is no more need of temperance, be- 
cause there is no possibility of excess ; where desire 
will not be checked/ nor enjoyment restrained ; where 
our joys will have none of that alloy that always cleaves 
to our joys here ; where our honour will be without 
envy, our friendship without strife, our riches with- 
out care, oar pleasures without mixture, without ib- 
tcrniption i and; whi^ gfowiu all, without end. 
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SERMON II. 



GLOATING IN THE CROSS OF CHB16T. 



GAL. VI. li. 

3mt Godferhid that I tkomfd gfary, savi in tAt cross efcmr 
LordJssMs Christ; ijf whom the viorid is crueifitd miUO 
me, and J unto tM§ worid, 

XT » an old and useful observation, that many of 
the most exceUeni objects in the world, are objects 
whose excellency does not appear at first view : as, on 
the other hand, many things of little value appear 
more excellent at first, than a narrower view disco- 
vers them to be. There are some things we admire, 
because we do not know them, and the more we know 
them, the less we admire them ; there are other things 
we despise through ignorance, because it requires 
pains and application, to discover their beauty and ex- 
cellency. 

This holds true in nothing more than in that glo- 
rious despbed object mentioned in the text. There 
is nothing in the world is more divided about in its 
opinion, than this. To the one part it is altogether 
contemptible, to the other it is altogether glorious ; 
the one part of the world wonders what attractives 
others find in it : And the pther part wonders how the 
rest of the world are so stupid as not to see them ; and 
are amazed at the blindness of others, and their own 
former blindness. 

It is said of the famous reformer Melancthon, when 
h e first saw the glory of this object at his conversion^ 
be imagined he could easily, by ^h'm peTS\x?L^voti^ ww\v 
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vince others of it ; that the matter being so plain^ and 
the evidence so strong, he did not see how, on a fair 
representation, any could stand out against it.. But upon 
trial he was forced to express himself with regret, 
that old Adam was too strong for young MelancthoD; 
und that human corruption was too strong for human 
persuasion, without divine grace. 

The true use we should make of this, is certainly to 
apply for that enlightening grace to ourselves, which 
the apostle Paul prays for in the behalf of the £phesianf| 
Eph. i. 17. TAatthe God of our Lord Jesus Christ — maf 
give us the spirit of wisdom, and revelation in xAe knamh 
eJ^e of h'nn. But as here and in other cases, prayers 
and means should be joined together } so one of the 
principal means of right knowledge of the principal ob- 
ject of our faith, and ground of our hope, is to medi- 
tate on the glory of that object, asserted so strongly 
i:i this text,, and that by one, who formerly had as di- 
minishing thoughts of it, as any of its enemies can 
l::ivc. 

In t];c verses preceding the text, the apostle tells 
t'.c Galiitians, what some false .teachers among tliera 
gloried in ; here he tells what he gloried in himself. 
Tliey gloried in the chi ceremonies of the Jewish law, 
which were but shadows ; he gloried in the cross of 
Chnsty the substance : he knew it was an affront to 
the substance, to continue these shadows in their for- 
incr force, after the substance itself appeared, there- 
fore he regrets that practice with zeal, and at the 
•^amc lime confines his own glorying to that blessed 
< hject which the shadows were designed to signify. 
^•od forbid that I should glory , iavt in the cross of Christy 
&c. 

Here the apostle sheweth us, both his high esteem 
<if the cross of Christ, and the powerful influence of it 
»ipon his mind. The cross of Christ signifies in Scrip- 
ture/ sometimes our sufferings for Christ, sometimes 
liis suffering for us. As the latter is the chief, ziid 
most natural sense of the words, so there is reason to 
think it is the sense of the apostle here : this is the 
sense of the sane expression, in the 12th Vtfrse of this 
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cliapter, which speaks of persecution (that is, our suf» 
fering) for the cross of Christ, i. e» the doctrine of 
Christ's cross : besides, it is certain that it^is not our 
suiFerings^ but Christ's sufferings, which we are chiefly 
to glory in, to the exclusion ot other things ; and it is 
nut the former chiefly, but the latter, that mortifies 
our corruptions, and Crucifies the world to us. 

The cross of Christ may signify here, not only his 
death, but the whole of his humiliation, or all the suf- 
ferings of his life and death : of which suiSerings, the 
cross was the consummation : the apostle, both here and 
elsewhere, mentions the cross, to remind us of the 
manner of his death, and to strengthen in our minds, 
those impressions which the condescension of that 
death, had made^ or ought to have made in them- : that 
the Author of liberty sliould suffer the death of a slave i 
the fountain of honour, the height of disgrace ; that 
the punishments which were wont to be indicted upon 
the meanest persons for the highest offences,, should be 
inflicted oh the greatest person, that could suffer : th'u 
is the object that the apostle gjoricd in» 

There are not two things more opposite, than glory 
and shame ; here the apostle joins them together : the 
cross in itself is an object full of shame ; in this case 
it appeareth to the apostle full of glory : it had- been: 
less remarkable,, had he only said,, he gTorietl in hi&. 
Redeemer's exaltation after he left the world, or in 
the dory he had. with: the Father, before, he eame to 
it ;. yea,, before the world was ^ bat the object of the 
apostle's gloryuig,. is the Redeemer, not only consid- 
ered- in. the highest state of honour and dignity, but. 
evren. vi'ewcct in the lowest circumstances of disgrace 
and ignominy,, not only as a powerful and exalted, but 
as a condetnned and crucified Saviour.. 

Glorying^ signifies the highest degree of esteem.^ the 
cross of Christ was aa object of which the apostle har^. 
the most exalted* sentiments,, and the^ most profound- 
venecation. ;; this- veneration he: took pleasure to avow 
before the- w.orld„ and wa« ceady to publish on- ail oc* 
casioiis ; thisobj/sctso^occupied his.heartand engrossed. 
aSbctionsj, that it left no liooaKibr any thing, else ;: 

as 
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he gloried in ttothing else ; and, as lie telleth us lit II' 
other places, he counted every thing else but loss and h 
dung, and would know nothing else, a;kl was deter-'' 
mined about it. 1 Cor. ii. 2. 

The manner of expressing his esteem of this object, 
has a remarkable force and vehemence in it :' God for" 
bid, or let it by no means happen ; as if he had said, 
'* God forbid, whatever others do, that ever it should 
be said, that Paul the old persecutor shcAild glory in 
any thing else, but in the crucified Redeemer ; who 
plucked him as a brand out of the fire, when he was 
funning farther and farther into it ; and who pursued 
him with mercy and kindness, when he was pursuing 
Him in his members, with fierceness and cruelty. I 
did it through ignorance (and it i? only through igno- 
rance that any despise him ;•)' he has now- rievealed 
himself to me,^ and God forbid that tlie light that met 
me near Damascus,- should ever go out or my; mind ; 
it was a light full of glory, the object it discovered 
^as all glortobs, my all in all ; and God forbid that I' 
should glory- in any thing: tfke.'*" 

His esteem of that blessed object was great',^ Sifi'd its 
influence on him proportionable : by it the world was 
crucified td him, and he was. crucified to the world ; 
here is a mutual crucifixion. Mis esteem of Christ was 
the cause why the woHd'di^pised him, and was des-* 
pised by him ; not that the' cross niadi- him hate the- 
men of the worlds or refuse the lawful enjoyments of 
it. It allowed him the use of the latter,, and obliged 
him to love the former ; but it crucified these connip-- 
Sions, which are'contrary both to*the love of our neigh* 
bour, and the true enjoyment- of the creatures.- "Kiis 
is called fighting, warring^ wrestling, and killing.— 
CThe reason is, because we should look upon sin as our 
greatest enemy, the greatest enemy of our souls, and' 
o^ the Saviour of our souls ; this was the view the 
apostle had of "sin, and of the corruption- that is in the 
world through lust, (2 Pet. i. 4.) he looked upon it as 
iiic nnirderer of his Redeemer, and this inspired* him 
^^vith a just resentment against it ; it filled hiia with 
•*|fcc|e bkiied passions agaia^i iMgoeatigned by hlta'self,. 



Cor. vii. 11. as the native fruits of faith, and repcn- 
mce, zeal, indignation, revenge ; that is, sucli a dc- 
cstation of sin, as was joined with the most careful 
watchfulness against it. 

This h that crucifying of the world, meant by the 
postle : the reason of the expression is, because the 
iiordinate love of worldly things, is one of the chicl 
oUrc&s of sin ; the cross of Christ gave such a hnppy 
urn to the apostle's affections, that the world was no 
core the same thing to him, that it was to other?, and 
hat it had been formerly to himself. His soul was sicl. 
>f its pomp ; and the thing.s he was most fond of be— 
ore, had now lost their relish witli him ; its honours 
ppearcd now contemptible, its riches poor, its pica- 
Arcs nauseous; its examp'cb and favours did not allure, 
tor its hatred terrify him ; he considered tlie love oi 
latred of men, not chietty as it affected him, but thcin- 
lelves, by furthering or hindering the success of lii< 
loctrine among them ; all these things may be imhi- 
ied in that crucifying of t/ie xvortd, mentioned in the 
ast elause of the verse : but the intended ground of 
he discourse being the first clause, the doctrine to be 
n sis ted on is this. 

** That the cross of Christ affords sinncr.s matter of 
2;loryirig above all other tUings : yea, that it is in a 
manner the only thing, they should glory in : the whole 
aumiliation of Christ, and particularly his death, for 
the sake of sinners, is an object that has such incom- 
parable glory in it, that it becomes us to have the mot 
honourable and exalted thoughts of it." As this is 
evidently contained itt the text, so it is frequently in- 
ciilcated on us in other scriptures, ( I Cor. iv. (>. J Cor. 
iii. 18. 1 Cor. i. 19. and 24.) it is plain, that wUcmi the 
scriptures ^peak of the glory of God, in the face of 
Jesus Christ, it is meant chiefly of his glory in the face 
of Christ crucified ; that is, in the work of redemption 
finished on tli<* cross. 

Irt di^'oCitsing on Hhis subject, it'wiUbe proper first 
to consider briefly, what, it is to glory in any object ; 
and then, What ground of glorying wc have m Ul\s 
©Ics'^ed objecfr^ fio]fMeC^ in the leiv. 



To glory in any object includei these two thingi -, 
firsts a high esteem of it, and then some concern in it. 
We do not glory in the things we are interested in, un- 
less we esteem them ; nor in the things we admire 
and esteem, unless we are some way interested ia 
them. But although all professing christians are some 
way concerned to glory in the cross of Christ, because 
of their outward relation to him, by their baptismal 
covenant, and because the blessed fruits of his crust 
are both plainly revealed, and freely offered to them i 
yet it is those only who have sincerely embraced these 
offers, that can truly glory in that objiect. Yet what 
is their privilege, is the dufy of all :. all should be ex« 
horted to glory in this object, and to have a high 
esteem of it ; because of its excellency in itself ;. to nx 
their hearts, on it by faith^ because it is offered to them.;, 
to shew their esteem of it, by seeking an interest in 
it ; and having a due esteem of it, and obtained an 
interest in it, to study a frame of habitual triumph in 
it. But the nature of this happy frame of mind,, is best 
understood, by considering^ the glory of the object of it.. 
The ancient prophets,, who foretell Christ's coming,, 
appear transported with the view of his glory. Noc 
only the New Testament, but also the Old,, represents 
the Messias a^ the most remarkable and. most honour-- 
able person, that ever appeared on the stage of the 
world : it speaks of him. as a glorious governor,, a 
prince, a king, a conqueror ; besides, other magnifU 
cent titles of Uie greatest dignity ;; shewing that his. 
government should be extensive and everl«Eistmg>. and 
that bisftglory should fill, the whole earth. But,, while 
the prophets foretell, his greatness, they foreteJI; also, 
his meanness ; they shew indeed, he was to be a glori-^ 
ous king^ bujt a king who woufd be rejected and. des- 
pised of nnen ;. and that after all the great expectation,, 
the world would have of him, he was to pass over the 
stage of the world,, disre^rded and unobserved, ex- 
cepting as to. the malicious treatment he was. to meet 
with on it. 

About the time of his coming, the Jews were big 
wHh hopes of him. as the great deliverer^ and chief 
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^nament of thetr nation. And if history may be 
tredited, even the heathens had a notion about that 
time, which (»ossibiy was derived from the Jewish 
prophecies, that there was a prince of unparalleled 
glory, to rise in the east, and even in Judea in par- 
ticular, who was to found a kind of universal monar« 
chy. But their vain hearts, like that of most men in 
all ages, were so intoxicated with the admiration of 
worldly pomp, that that was the only greatness, they 
had any notion or relish of; this made them form a 
picture of Him, who was the desire of all nations, 
very unlike the original. 

A king which the world admires, is one of extensive 
power, with numerous armies, a golden crown and 
sceptre, a throne of state, magnificent palaces, sump- 
tuous feasts, many attendants of high rank ; immense 
treasures, to enrich them with, and various posts of 
honour to prefer them to. 

Here was the reverse of all this ; for a crown of 
^irtd, a crown of thorns ; for a sceptre, a reed put in 
his hand, in derision ; for a throne, a cross ; instead 
of palaces, not a place to lay his head in ; instead of 
su'rtnptuous feasts to others, ofrtimes hungry and thirs- 
ty himself ; instead of great attendants, a company 
of poor fishermen, instead of treasures to give them, 
not money enough to pay tribute, without working a 
miracle ; and the preferment offered them, was to 
give each of them his cross to bear. In all things, the 
reverse of worldly greatness from first to last, a man- 
ger for a cradle at his birth, not a place to lay his 
head sometimes in his life, nor a grave of his own at 
his death. 

Here unbelief frets and murmurs, and asks whercf 
is all the glory, that is so much extolled ? For dis- 
covering this, faith needs only look through that 
thin veil of flesh ; and under that low disguise appears 
the Lord of glory, the king of kings, the Lord of hosts, 
strbng and mighty, (Psalm xxiv. 8.) The Lord mighty 
in -battle ; the heavens his throne, the earth his foot- 
stool, the light his garments, the clouds his chariots, 
the thunder his voice, his strength omnipotence, hi« 
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riches all-sufficiency, hit glory infinite, his retinue tike 
hosts of heaven, and the excellent ones of the earthi 
on whom he bestows riches unsearchable, an inheri- 
tance incorniptible, banquets of everlasting joys, and 
preferments of immortal honour, making them kings 
and priests unto God, conquerors^ yea and more thu 
conquerors, children of God, and mystically one with 
himself* 

Here appears something incomparably above all 
worldly glory, though under a mean disguise. But 
the objection is still against that disguise ; yet even 
that disguise-y upon diie consideration, will appear to 
he so glorious, that its very meanness is honourable : 
it was a glorkxis disguise, because the designs and ef- 
fects of it are so ; if he suffered shame, poverty, poiH, 
sorrows and death, for a time, it was that we might 
not suffer these things for ever. That meanness there- 
fore was glorious, because it was subservient unto an 
infinitely glorious design of love and mercy. 

It was subservient more ways than one ; it satisfied 
the penalty of the law, it put unspeakable honour on 
the commandments of it. It was a part of Christ^ 
design to make holiness, (that is obedience to the law) 
to honourable, that every thing else should be con* 
temptible in comparison of it ; love of worldly great- 
ness, is one of the principal hinderances of it : we did 
not need the example of Christ to commend earthly 
grandeur to us, but very much to reconcile us to the 
contrary, and to make us esteem holiness, though ac- 
companied with meanness ; Christ's low state was an 
excellent mean for this end. There was, therefore, 
greatness, even in his meanness : other men are hon- 
ourable by their station, but Christ's station was made 
honourable by him ; he has made poverty and mean- 
ness, joined with holiness, to be a state of dignity. 

Thus Christ's outward meanness, that disguised his 
real greatness, was in itself glorious, because of the 
desi£n of it. Yet that meanness did not wholly be- 
cloud it ; many beams of glory shone through it. 

His birth was mean on earth below : but it was cele* 
Urated with Hallelujahs by the heavenly host in the air 
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above ; he had a poor lodging, but a star lighted visi- 
tants to it from distant countries. Never prince had 
such visitants so conducted. He had not the magnifi- 
cent equipage that other kings have, but he was at- 
tended with multitudes of patients, seeking, and ob- 
taining healing of soul and body ; that was more 
true greatness, than if he had been attended with 
crouds of princes : he made the dumb that attended 
him sing his praises, and the lame to leap for joy, the 
deaf to hear his wonders, and the blind to see his glo- 
ry : he had no guard of soldiers, nor magnificent reti- 
nue of servants } but, as the centurion, that had both, 
acknowledged, health and sickness, life and death, 
took orders from him : even the winds and storms, 
which no earthly power can controul, obeyed him ; 
and death and the grave durst not refuse to deliver up 
their prey when he demanded it. He did not walk 
upon tapestry : but when he walked on the sea, the 
waters supported him : all parts of the creation, ex- 
cepting sinful men, honoured him as their Creator : 
he kept no treasure, but when he had occasion for 
money, the sea sent it to him in the mouth of a fish ; 
'he had no bams, nor cornfields, but when he inclined 
to make a feast, a few loaves covered a sufficient table 
for many thousands. None of all the monarchs of the 
world ever gave such entertainment. By these and 
many such things, the Redeemer's glory shone through 
his meanness, in the several parts of his life. Nor 
was it wholly clouded at his death -, he had not indeed 
that fantastic equipage of sorrow, that other great 
persons have on such occasions. But the frame of na- 
ture solemnized the death of its Author ; heaven and 
earth were mourners : the sun was clad in black ; and 
if the inhabitants of the earth were unmoved, the 
earth itself trembled under the awful load ; there 
were few to pay th^ Jewish compliment of trending 
their garments, but the rocks were not so insensible ; 
they rent their bowels ; he had not a grave of hb own, 
but other men*s graves opened to him. Death and 
the grave might be proud of such a tenant in their 
territories • but be came not there as a lub^eci^ Vsox ^ 
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an invader, a conqueror ; it was then the king of ter- 
rors lost his sting, and on the third day the rrince of 
life triumphed over him, spoiling death and the grave. 
But this last particular belongs to Christ's exaltajtion ; 
the other instances shew a part of the glory of lui 
humiliation, but it is a small part of it. 

The glory of the cross of Christ, which we. a^e 
chiefly to esteem, is the glory of God's infinite per- 
fections displayed in the work of redemptioa, as the 
apostle expresses it, tke glory of God in Me fqm ef 
Christ Jesus, (2 Cor. iv. 6.) even of Christ crueijiet/f 
1 Cor. ii. 2. It is this which makes any other object 
glorious, according as St manifests more or less of the 
perfections of God. This is what makes the works of 
creation so glorious ; the heavens declare God's ^ory^ 
and the firmament, his handy -work. And we aore in- 
excusable for not taking more pains to cootempl^e 
God's perfections in them ; his almighty power^ ;ui4 
incomprehensible wisdom, and particularly his infinite 
goodness. But the effects of the Divine goodnes^ ^^f^ 
works of creation are only temporal favours ; th^ i^ 
yours purchased to us by the cross of Christ are ete^ 
nal. Besides, although the works of creation plainly 
shew that God is in himself good ; yet they abo .shew 
that God is just, and that he is displeased with us for 
our sins ; nor do they point out to us the way how wf 
may be reconciled to him : they publish the CTreatqr's 
glory : they publish at the same time his laws^ anii 
our obligations to obey them. Our consciences, ten 
us we have neglected these obligations, violated these 
.laws, and consequently incurred the lawgiver'sTJIii- 
pleasure : his works declaring his glory, shew th^Ha 
'his favour is life, and consequently, that in his displea- 
sure is death aiid ruin ; yea, they lay us in son^e xbeg- 
^ure under his displeasure already. Why else do xiat- 
,ural causes give so mi^ch .trouble in life, and pain la 
id^ath ? Fro^n all qu^ters the works of God reviefqge 
th)e. quarrel ^ his broken law : they give' these frS^ 
ii]ip4ie9 si^bsis^CAce for a time, but it is a siitiwteigj;^ 
^^ittered w^tb Qi^ny Ye^^ations, and at last they'prj^.^ 
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The face of nature then is glorious in itself ; but it 
is overcast wiih a gloom of terror to us ; it shews tlie 
glory of the jad;5e to the criaiinal ; the glory of the 
offended sovereign to the guilty rebel : this is not the 
%vay to give comfort and relief to a criminul ; it is not 
the way to make him glory and triumph : accordingly , 
the enemies of the cross of Christ, who refu,e tj 1c:kjw 
God, otherwise than by the works of nature, are so 
far from glorying in the hopes of enjoying God in 
heaven, that they renounce all those great expccta- 
tions, and generally deny that there is any such bles- 
sedness to be had. Conscience tells us, we are rebels 
against God : and nature does not shew how such 
rebels may recover his favour ; how in such a well- 
ordered government, as the divine government must 
be, the righteous jud^e and lawgiver may be glorifici!, 
and the criminal escape ; much less how the judge may 
be glorified, and the criminal obtain glory likewise. 

The language of nature, though it be plain and loud 
in proclaiming the glory of the Creator, yet it is dark 
and intricate as to his inclination towards guilty crea- 
tures : it neither assures peremptorily that we are in 
a state of despair, nor gives sure footing for our hopes. 
If we are favourites, whence so many troubles? If 
we are hopeless criminals, whence so many favours ? 
Nature shews God's glory, and our shame ; his law 
our duty, and consequently, our danger : but about the 
way of escape, it is silent and dumb : it affords many 
motives for exciting desires after G >d ; but it shews 
not the way to get the^e desires satibiicd. Here in the 
text is an object which gives us better intelligence. 
It directs us not merely to seek by feeling in the dark, 
(Acts xvil. 27 ) if haply we may find, but to seek him 
•so, as certainly to fi id him. U.ihkely do^tiiue to a 
carnal mind : that there should be more of God's glory 
manifested to us in the fuce of Christ crucified, than in 
the face of heaveu und earth ; the face of Chri-t, in 
which sense discovers nothing but marks of pain and 
disgrace ; that bloated, mangled visage, red wiihgore, 
.covered with marks of scorn, swelled with stroke, 
^nd pale with death, that would be the last object m 
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which the carnal mind would seek to see the glory of 
the God of life ; a visage clouded with the horror of 
death ; it would with more pleasure and admirationi 
view ihe same face when transfigured, and shining like 
I lie sun in its strength. Divmc glory shone indeed 
then in a bri2,ht manner, in that face on the mount > 
but not so brightly, as on mount Calvary : this was 
the more glorious transfiguration of the two. Though 
all the light in the world, in the sun and stars were col- 
lected together, into one stupendous mass of light, it 
would be but darkness to the glory of this seemingly 
dark and melancholy object : for it is here, as the apos- 
tle expresses it, 2 Cor. iii, 18, 9Ve all as with opt n fact 
may behold ihe glory of God, 

Here shines spotless justice, incomprehensible wis- 
dom, and infinite love all at once : none of them dark- 
ens or eclipses the other, every one of them gives a 
lustre to the rest. They mingle their beams, and shine 
with united eternal splendor : The just Judge, the 
merciful leather, and the wise Governor. No other 
object gives such a display of all these perfections, yea, 
all the objects we know, give not such a display of any 
one of them. Nowhere does justice appear so awful, 
mercy so amiable, or wisdom so profound. 

By the infinite dignity of Christ's person, his cross 
gives more honour and glory to the law and justice of 
God, than all the other sufferings that ever were or 
will be endured in the world. When the apostle is 
speaking to the Romans, of the Gospel, he does not 
tell them only of God's mercy, bat also of his justice 
revealed by it, Rom. i. 18. GckI's wraih against the 
unrighteousness of men, is chiefly revealed by the 
righteousness and sufferings of Christ. The Lord was 
pleased for his rightcousr.ess' sake, Isa. xlii. 21, Both 
by requiring and appointing that righteousness, he 
magnified the law and made it honourable : and thougli 
that righteousness consists in obedience and sufferings 
which continue for a time, yet since the remembrance 
of them will continue for ever, the cross of Christ 
may be said to give eternal majesty and honour to that 
k'iW which it* satisfied, that awful law, by which the 
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universe (which is God's kingdom) is governed, to 
"which the principalities and powers of heaven arc sub- 
ject ; that law, which in condemning sin banished the 
devil, and his angels from heaven, our Hr^t parent > 
from paradise, and peace from the earth. C'o!i.-»iiitr- 
ing, therefore, that God^is the judge and lawgiver t.J 
the world, it is plain that his glory shines \vit!i un- 
speakable brightness in the cross of Christ, as tlic pu!i- 
ishment of sin. But this is the very thing that hinJcr-. 
the lovers of sin from acknowlcd^incr t!ic gh*ry cf i!ii" 
cross ; because it shews so much of God's hatred (.-' 
what they love. It would be userful for removing «.lc".: 
prejudices, to consider, that though ChristN <:iiriikc 
shews the punishment of sin, yet if we embrace t!i«i 
sacrifice, it only xAszcs it to r.s ; it takes it olVnur li..ri:: , 
it leaves us no more to do v»'ilh it ; und surely i!.e bt- 
holdingour danger, when we behold it as prevented, 
serves rather toencrease than lessen our joy ; by see- 
ing the greatness of our danger, we see the greutncs 
of our deliverance. The cross of Christ di^^bys tlic 
glory of infinite justice, but not of justice only. 

Here shines chiefly the glory cf infinite mercy. Xo 
thing in the world more lovely, or glorious, than Vjvj 
and goodness itself ; and this is the greatest instance <A' 
it that can be conceived. God*s goodness ap})cai's i!i 
all his works ; this is a principal part of the glory c •' 
the creation. We are taught to consider this lov.'cr 
world as a convenient habitation, built f'jr man i'» 
dwell in ; but, to allude to the apostle's expre.vi::::, 
Heb. iii. 3. this gift we are speaki'ig or', shoiiKl Ik 
accounted more worthy of honour than the worUl, in 
as much as he who hath built the house, hath mure 
honour than the house. 

When God gave us his Son, he gave us an infiniieiy 
greater gift than the world ; the Creator is intiiiitcly 
more glorious than the creature, and the Son of God is 
the Creator of all things. God can make innumerable 
worlds by the word of his mouth ; he has but one on- 
ly Son, and he spared not his only Son, but give him 
to the death of the cross for us all. 

God's love to his people is frou\cvevV2i%xvv\^xo ^^i^\.- 
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lasting : bi:t from everlasting lo everlasting there is 
no manifestation of it knovn, or conceivable by us, 
that can be compared to this. The light of t^ie sun is 
always the same^ but it shines brightest to us at noon : 
the cross of Christ w as the noon-tide of everlasting 
love ; the meridian splendor of eternal mercy ; there 
v/cre many bright manifestations of the same love be- 
fore ; but they were like the light of the morningi 
that shines more and more unto the perfect day ; .and 
that perfect day was when Christ was on the cross, 
when darkness covered all the land. 

Comparisons can give but a very imperfect view of 
this love which passeth knowledge : though we should 
suppose all the love of all the men that ever were, or 
shall be on the earth, and all the love of the angels in 
heaven, united in one heart, it would be but a cold 
heart to that which was pierced with the soldier's spear. 
The Jews 5aw but blood and water, but faith can dis* 
tern a bright ocean of eternal love flowing out of these 
wounds. We may have some impression of the glory 
of it^ by considering its effects ; we should consider 
all the spiritual and eternal blessings, received by 
God's people for four iliousand years before Christ 
was crucllicd, or that have been received since, or 
that will be received till the consummation of all things; 
all the deliverances from eternal misery ; all the oceans 
i.f joy in heaven ; the rivers of water of life, to be 
enj >yc:! to all eternity, by multitudes as I he sand of 
the «*ea shore. We should consider all these blessings 
lis flowing from that love, that was displayed in the 
cross of Christ. 

. Here shines also the glory of the incomprehensible 
wisdom of God, which consists in promoting the best 
ends by the fittest means* The ends of the cross are 
best in themselves, and the best for us that can be 
conceived ; the glory of God, and the good of man : 
and the means by which it advances these ends, are so 
fit and suitable, that the infinite depth of contrivance 
in them will be the admiraiion of the universe ta 
eternity. 

it is an easy thing to conceive the glory of the 
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Creator, manifested in the good of an innocent crca- 
tare ; but the glory of the righteous judge nianifc>ted 
in the good of the guilty criminal^ is the peculiar my!»« 
terious wisdom of the cross. It is easy to conceive 
God's righteousness declared in the punishment of sins ; 
the cross alone dec/arts his rlf^httousness in tht rtmhuou 
of sins, (Rom. iii. 25») It magnifies justice in the way 
of pardoning sin, and mercy in the way of punishing 
it. It shews justice more awful than if mercy had becu 
excluded, and mercy more amiable than if justice had 
been dispensed with ; it magnifies the iaw^ and makes 
it honourable, (Isa. xlii. 21.) It magnifies the crimi- 
nal who broke the law \ and the respect put upon the 
law, makes him honourable likewise, (I Cor. ii. 7.) 
yea, this is so contrived, that every honour done to the 
criminal^ is an honour done lo the law, and all the res- 
pect put upon the law, puts resi;cct also uii the crimi- 
nal ; for every blessing the sinner receives, is for the 
sake of obedience and satisfaction nia:Je to the law, not 
by himself, but by another, who could put intiiiitely 
greater dignity on the law : and ihe satibfactio.i of 
that other for the sinner, puts the greatest di;5nity oit 
him that he is capable of. Both the law and the sinner 
may gfory in the Cron of Christy Both of them receive 
eternal honour and glory by it. 

The glories that are found separately in the other 
works of God, are found united here. The joys or 
heaven glorify God's goodness, the p:iins of hell glo- 
rify his justice ; the cross of Christ glorifies both of 
them in a more remarkable manner than heaven or 
hell glorifies any of them. There is more remarkable 
honour done to the justice of God by the snfierings of 
Christ, than by the torments of devils ; and there is a 
more remarkable display of the goodness of God, in 
the redemption of sinners, than in« the joy of angeis : 
so that we can conceive no object, in which we can 
discover such manifold wisdom, or so deep contrivance 
for advancing the glory of God* 

The like may be said of its contrivance for the good 
of man. It heals ail his diseasex^ it pardons all his 
sins, (Psa. ciii.) It is the sacrifice that rexiiOYes this 
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guilt of sin> it is the motive that removes the love of 
of sin ; it mortifies sin and expiates it. It atones for 
disubcdience, it excites to obedience ; it purchases 
strengih lor obedience^ it makes obedience practicable, 
it nicLkes it dclightfuK it makes it acceptable, it maket 
it in a manner uiiavoid«ible, it constrains to if, 
2 Cor. V. 11. It is not only the motive to obedience; 
but the pattern of ir. It satisfies the curse of the law, 
and fulfills the commands of it. Love is the fulfilling 
of the law, the sum of which is the love of God, and 
cf cur neighbour. The cross of Christ is the highest 
instance of both ; Christ's sufferings are to be consid- 
ered as actions : never action gave such glory to God, 
never action did such good to man : and it is theway 
to shew cmr love to Gud and man, by promoting the 
glory of the one, and the good of the other. 

Thus the sufferings of Christ teach us our duty by 
that love whence tliey flowed, and that good for which 
they were designed : but they leach us, not only by 
the design of them, but also by the manner of his un-^ 
dergoing rhem. Submission to God, and forgiveness^ 
of our enemies,, are two of the most difficult duties j 
the former is one of the chief exuressions of love to 
God', and the laaer of love to man ; but the highest 
submission is, when a person submits to suffering,- 
though free of guilt ; and the highest forgiveness is, 
to forgive ovtv murderers ; especiully if the murderers 
were persons Who were obliged to us > as if a persoff 
not only should forgive them who took away his life,. 
even though they owed him their own life, but also 
desire others to forgive them, pray for them, and as 
much as possible,, excuse them. This was the manner 
of Christ''s bearing his sufferings ; Father, thy wild 6$ 
done : and. Father, forgive them, for they know not whaP 
they do. 

Thus we see hc^ fk a mean the cross is for promcy-^ 
tinjg the best end^, for justification and sanctification : 
It would be too long to insist here in shewing its man- 
ifold fitness, for promoting also joy and peace here, 
and everlasting happiness hereafter : for no doubt, h 
will be a great part of the future happiness, to re mem- 
^r the way \i was purchased^ and to see the Lamb 
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that was slain, at the right hand of hini^ that gave liim 
for that end. The things already adduced sliew iliat 
the incoinpreheusible wisdom of God, is gloriously dis- 
played in the cross of Christy because it hath such 
Amazing contrivance in it for advancing the good of 
mari^ as well as the glory of God : for that is the de- 
sign of it^ to shew the glory of God^ and good*will 
^towards man. 

But it is not only the glory of divine Wisdom that 
shines in this blessed object^ but also the glory of di- 
vine power. This to ihcm who know not Christ is no 
small paradox : but to them who believe, Christ cruc • 
fi^df is the wisdom of God and the pouer of God, ( I Cor. 
i. 24.) The Jews thought Christ's crucifixion a dc» 
tnonstratioit of his want of power : hence they up- 
braided him, that he, who wrought so many miracles^ 
suffered hifnself to hang on the cross : but this itself 
-was the greatest nriraele of all. They asked, why he, 
'Nvho saved others, saved not himself ; they named the 
reason without taking heed to it ; that was the very 
reason why at that time he saved not himself, because 
he saved others ; because he- was willing and able to 
save others r the motive of his enduring the cross was 
powerful, divine love, stronger than death ; the fruits 
of it powerful, divine grace, the power of God to sal- 
vation, (Rom. i. 16.} making new creatures, raising 
souls from the dead ; these are acts of Omnipotence. 
We are' ready to admire chiefly the power of God in 
the visible world, but the soul of man is a far nobler 
creature than it : We justly admire the power of the 
Creator in the motion of the heavenly bodies, but the 
motion of souls towards God as their centre, is far 
more glorious ; the effects of the same power far more 
eminent, and far more lasting. 

The wounds of Christ seemed effects of weakness ; 
but it is easy to observe incomparable strength appear- 
ing in them ; we should consider what it was that 
■bruised him j he %cas bruz.\ed for ouj inn^units ; the 
Scripture represents them (Isa. liii,) as a great burden ; 
and describes us all lying helpless under it, as a people 
-ladefk with iniquity. Christ bore our sla^ m\{\^ v*."Ei 
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body on the tree ; he bore our griefs^ and carried onr 
sorrows ; not these we feel here only^ but those we 
deserved to feel hereafter : we should consider who 
laid this burden on him ; ike Lord laid on him tkt 
iniquities of us all, (Isa. liii. 6.) We might well say 
with Cain, our punishment was more than we were 
able to bear ; this might be said to every one of as 
apart ; but it was not the sins of one that he bore, he 
bore the sins of many, of multitudes, as the sand on 
the sea shore, and the sins of every one of them, as 
numerous. This was the heaviest, and most terrible 
weight in the world. 

The curse of the law was a weight sufficient to crush 
a world. They who first jbrought it on themselves 
found it so : It sunk legions of angels, who excel ia 
strength, when they had abused that strength against 
the law, from the heaven of heavens, to the bottom- 
less pit. The same weight that had crushed rebel an* 
gels, threatened man for joining with them. Before 
man could bear it i before any person could have his 
own proportion of it. It behoved, as it were, to be 
divided into numberless parcels : man, after number- 
less ages, would have borne but a small part of it y 'thit 
wrath to come would have been always wrath to come, 
to all eternity j there would have been still infinitely 
more to bear. Christ only had strength to bear it all, 
to bear it all, in a manner at once ; to bear it all, alone; 
none of the people were with him ; our- burden and 
our help was laid on one who was mighty : And his 
bearing it, was a glorious manifestation of his might, 
of the noblest kind of might, that he was mighty to savt. 

It is true, that load bruised him ; but we would not 
be surprised at that, if we considered the dreadful* 
ness of the shock. Could we conceive the weight of 
eternal justice, ready to fall down, like lightning, with 
violence upon a world of malefactors, and view that 
sacred body interposed betwixt the load of wrath 
from above, and the heirs of wratli below, we would 
not wonder at these bruises, we would not despise 
them. We should consider the event, had that wrath 
fallen lower ; had it met with no obstacle^ it would 
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divine works and ways to be honoured ; the earth 
was to be redeemed, hell conquered, heaven purclia- 
sed, the law to be magniHed and established, Isa. 
xlii. 21. Its commandments to be fulfilled, its curse 
to be suffered, the law was to be satisfied, and ihc 
criminal that broke it be saved, and his tempter and 
accuser, to be defeated ; the head of the old serpent 
ivas to be bruised, his works to be destroyed, and the 
principalities and powers of darkness to be spoiled, and 
triumphed over openly. Col. ii, 16. The principali- 
ties and powers of heaven were to receive new mat- 
ter of everlasting Hallelujahs, and new companions to 
join in them, the fallen angels were to lose their old 
subjects, and the blessed angels to receive new fellow- 
citizens : No wonder this is called the making a new 
heaven, and a new earth ; and even the face of hell 
was to be altered. Surely a more glorious design can- 
not be contrived ; and the more we consider it, the 
more we may see the greatness of the action, that ac- 
complished it. 

As the design was great, the preparations were so* 
lemn. The stage of it was to be tliis earth ; it was 
chiefly concerned in it : it was solemnly prepared for 
it. This is the view given us of the providences that 
preceded it ; they fitted the stage of the world, for 
the great event, in the fulness of time. If we saw 
clearly the whole chain of them, we would see how 
they pointed towards this as tlieir centre, and how 
they contributed to honour it, or rather it reflected 
the greatest honour upon them. The forecited pro- 
phecies in Daniel, besides several others, are instan- 
ces of this : they shew how the great revolutions in 
the heathen world were subservient to this design, par- 
ticularly the succession of the four monarchies repre- 
sented in Nebuchadnezzar's dream : their rise and 
overthrow, were subservient to the rise of this mon- 
archy, never to be overthrown. 

We see but a small part of the chain of providence, 
and even that very darkly : but this perhaps is worth 
the observing briefly, that universal empire came gra- 
dually from the eastern to the westettv i^2lxx."& ^H. \^^ 
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world, from the Assyrians and Persians, to the Greeks 
and Romans ; by this means, greater communication 
and correspondence than formerly was opened up 
between distant nations of the earth, from the rising 
10 the setting of the sun. The kingdom, represented 
by the stone cut out of the mountain, was to extend 
to both : Dan. ii. 34, 36. However we think of this, 
it is certain, that if we saw the plot of providence un- 
folded, we would see these and other revolutions, con- 
tributing to the fulness of times, and adjusting the 
\\ orld to that state and form of things, that was fittest 
for the Redeemer's appearance. 

These were a part of the preparations for the work 
in view : but they were but a part of them : for all 
the sacrifices offered every morning and evening for 
so many ages, were preparations for it, and shadows 
of it : the same may be said of other figures and type«. 
The ''hurch of God, for four thousand years, waited 
with longing- looks for this salvation of the Lord : 
they were refreshed with the sacrifices that preligiir- 
cd it : the Heal hens themselves had their sacrifices ; 
they had sinfully lost the tradition of the true religion, 
and the Messiah, handed down from Noah ; yet Pro- 
vidence ordered it so, that they did not wholly lose the 
rite of sacrificinjT. There is reason to acknowledjie a 
particular providence preserving tradition in this 
point ; for how otherwise could it enter into nieii's 
heads, to serve their gods by sacrificing their beasts ? 
it was useful that the world should not be entirely un- 
acquainted with the notion of a sacrifice : the substi* 
tution of the innocent in the room of the guilty, all 
pointed towards this great oblation, which was to make 
all others to cease. The predictions of the prophets 
in diiFerent ages, from Moses to Mulachi, were also 
preparations t'nr this great event. John the Baptist 
appeared as the morning-star, the harbinger nf the 
Day-spring from on high : it was his panicular office 
to prepare the way of the Lord bclore him. The evi- 
dence of the prophecies was bright ; the Jews saw the 
time approaching ; their expectations were bi r. Coun- 
terfeit Messiah took adva;itage of it j t:}d not only the 
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Jews, but even the -heathens^ probably by report from 
thein^ had a notion of an incomparably great person 
who was to appear about that time : These, besides 
many other great things, serve to shew what glorious 
preparations and pomp went before the great work we 
are speaking of. 

Here it may perhaps occur to some, that it is strange, 
an action that had such great preparations before it 
happened, was so little observed when it did happen. 
Strictly speaking, this was not true ; it was not much 
noticed indeed among bliad and ignorant men ; this 
was foretold ; but .it had a noble theatre, the whole 
universe were, in effect, spectators of it. The scrip- 
ture teacheth us to reflect on this ; particularly, to 
consider the principalities and powers in heavenly pla- 
ces, as attentive onlookers on this glorious perform- 
ance : we may infer this (besides other scriptures) 
from £ph. iii. 10. 

These morning-stars shouted for joy, and sang to- 
gether at the old creation. Job xxxviii. 7. This was 
a new creation to sing at, a more amazing spectacle 
than the old ; in that, the Son of God acted in the 
form of God ; now, he was to act in the low form of 
a servant. Nor was that the lowest -part of it, he was 
to suffer in the form of a criminal : the judge in the 
form of a malefactor ; the law-giver in the room of 
the rebel. The creation was a mean theatre for so 
great an event, and the noblest creatures unworthy 
judges of such an incomprehensible performance ; its 
true glory was the approbation of its infinite contriver, 
and that He, at whose command it was done, was ful- 
ly well pleased with it. 

• Yet to us, on whose natures example has so much 
influence, it may be useful to consider that honourable 
croud, of admirers and spectators that this performance 
. had, and to reflect how heaven beheld with venera^ 
tlon, what was treated on earth with contempt ; it 
was a large theatre, multitudes as sand on the sea- 
shore, a glorious company. In scripture, angels, in 
comparison of men, are called gods-s we arenot sen- 
sible of their glory ; which struck prpphets almost 
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dead with fear, and tempted an apostle to idolatry ; 
but these, when the first begotten is brought into tlic 
world, (Heb. i. 6. compared with Psalm xcvii. 7.) 
all these gods are commanded to worship him ; tbe 
place of scripture where angels are called gods, is the 
place where they are commanded to worship Christ : 
and according to the same apostle, Heb« u 6. it was 
a special time of his receiving this glory from the hosts 
of heaven, when his glory was to be veiled among the 
inhabitants of the earth. It is evident that they were 
spectators of all that he did in that state, and no doobt 
they were attentive spectators ; they desired to look, 
as it were, with outstretched necks, into these things, 
1 Pet. i. 12. nor could they be unconcerned spectaton: 
they were on divers accounts interested in it ^ they did 
not need a redemption themselves ; but they delighted 
in ours : they loved Christ, and thev loved his people : 
their love interested them in the glory of the one aod 
the other. All we know of their work and office, as 
Luther expresses it, is to sing in heaven, and minister 
on earth : our redemption gave occasion for both s they 
^ang for joy when it began at Christ's birth, Luke ii. 
13. they went with gladness on messages of it before- 
hand, to the prophets, and to the virgin Mary : they 
fed Christ in the desert, they attended him in his ago- 
ny, and at his resurrection, and accompanied him^ at 
his ascension ; they were concerned to look into these 
things in time, that were to be remembered to all 
eternity; and into that performance on earth, that 
was to be the matter of eternal hallelujahs in heaven. 

It should not therefore hinder our esteem of this 
great work, that the great men on earth took no no- 
tice of it ; they were but mean, blind, ignorant, yqI- 
gar, compared to these powers and thrones jnst now 
mentioned, who beheld it with veneration : it is no > 
jiisparagement to an excellent performance, that it is 
not admired by ignorant persons, who do not under- 
stand lU 

The principalities in heaven understood, and there- 
fore admired ; nor were the principalities and powers 
/.f c'r.-T -c<^s vVoJiv i--orFnt qC h ; Their cxamnlf- 
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should not be a (pattern to us ; but, what they beheld 
with anguish, we should behold with transport. Their 
plot was to make the earth, if possible, a province of 
hell ; they had heard of that glorious counterplot ; 
they were alartaed at the harbingers of it % they look- 
ed on, and saw their plot step by step defeated, and 
the projects of eternal mercy going on. Ail ihe uni- 
verse, therefore, were interested onlookers at this 
blessed undertaking : heaven looked on with joy, and 
hell with terror, to observe the event of an enterprize 
that was contrived from everlasting, expected since 
tbe fall of man, and that was to be celebrated to all 
eternity. 

Thus we have before us several things that shew 
the glory of the performance in view : the Design, of 
universal importance % the Preparation, incomparably 
solemn ; a company of the most honourable attentive 
Spectators. As to the performance itself, 'tis plain it 
is not a subject for the tongues of men ; the tongues 
of men are not for a subject above the thoughts of an- 
gels : they are but desiring to look into it, they have 
not seen fully through it ; that is the work of Eternity. 
Men may speak and write of it, but it ^ not so proper- 
ly to describe it^ as to tell that it cannot be described : 
'we may write about it, but if all its^lory were de- 
scribed, the world would not contain its books, John 
xxi. 2$. we may speak of it, but the most we can say 
'about it, is to say that it is unspeakable : and the must 
that we know is, that it passes knowledge : it is he 
that performed this work, that can truly declare it, 
it is he who contrived^ that can describe it. It is he who 
knows it : none knows the Father but the Son, or he 
to whom he shall reveal him. It is from him we. should 
seek this knowledge, Eph. i. 17. what of it is to-be 
had here, is but in part, 1 Cor. xiii. 9. but it leads us 
to the place where it will be perfect. Here we think 
as children, we speak as children ; yet we are not 
therefore to neglect thinking or speaking of it ; our 
thoughts are useless without contemplating it, our 
speech useless without praising it : The rest of the 
history of the worlds except as it rduxc^ Vo x\v\^>\^V-^ 
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a history of trifles or confusions, dreams and vaponn 
of sick-brained men. What we can know of it here, 
is but little ; but that little, incomparably transcends 
all other knowledge : and all other earthly things, are 
but loss and dung to it, Phil. iii. 8, II. The least we 
can do, is with the angels to desire to look into these 
things, and we should put up these desires to turn, who I 
can satisfy them, that he may shine in our hearts, by 
the light of the knowledge of the glory of God, 2 Cor. 
iv. 6. The true object of this* knowledge, is the glory 
of God ; the means of obtaining it, is light 9kiwi^ 
from God ; and as to the place into which it shines, it 
18 into our hearts : we are therefore to desire that 
light from him who is light itself ; but oar prayen 
should be joined with other means ; particularly that 
meditation, which Paul recommends to Timothyi i 
Tim. iv. 15. we ought to meditate on these things >o 
ns to give ourselves wholly to them ; our meditation 
should be as lively, and as like to seeing the object be- 
fore us as possible : but it is not by strength of imagi- 
'-ivfCtion that the scul is profited in this case, but byfii^ 
* ving the eyes of the understanding enlightened, £pb. 
i. 18. ^ 

The makers and worshippers of images pretend to 
Jielp us in this^atter, by pictures presented to the eye 
of the body ? but it is not the eye of sense or force of 
imagination, but the eye of faith, that can ^vc us 
true notions, and right conceptions of this object, 
2 Cor. V. 16. Men may paint Christ's outward suf- 
ferings, but not that inward excellency from whence 
their virtue flowed, viz, his glory in himself, and his 
goodness to us. Men may paint one crucified, but how 
can that distinguish the Saviour from the criminals on 
each side of him ; we may paint his hands and his feet 
fixed to the cross, but who can paint how these hands 
used always to be stretched forth for relieving the af- 
flicted, and curing the diseased ; or how these feet 
went always about doing good ; and how they cure 
more diseases, and do more good now than ever \ we 
may paint the outward appearance of his sufferings, 
but not the inward bitterness or invisible causes .of 
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them : men can paint the cursed tree^ but not the 
curse of the law that made it so : men can paint Christ 
bearing the cross to Calvary, but not Christ bearing 
the sins of many : we may describe the nails piercing 
his sacred flesh, but who can describe eternal justice 
piercing both flesh and spirit I we may describe the 
soldier's spear, but not the arrows of the Almighty ; 
the cup of vinesar which lie but tasted, but not the 
cup of wrath which he drank out to the lowest dregs ; 
the derision of the Jews, but not the desertion of the 
Almighty forsaking his Son, that he might never for- 
sake us who were his enemies. 

These sorrows he suflered, and the benefits he pur- 
chased, are equally beyond description. Though we 
describe his hands and his feet mangkd and pierced, 
who can describe, how in one hand as it were he grasp- 
ed multitudes of souls ready to sink into ruin, and in 
the other hand an e irerlasting inheritance to give them ; 
or how these l^ruised feet crushed the old Serpent's 
head, and trampled 0:1 Death and Hell, and Sin, the 
author of both. We may describe the blood issuing 
from his body, but not the waters of life streaming 
from the same source, oceans of spiritual and eternal 
blessings : we may paint how that blsod covered hi4 
o'^a body, but not how it sprinkles the souls of others, 
yea, sprinkles many nations : we may paint the crown 
q£ thorns he wore, but not the crown of glory he pur- 
chased* Happy were it for us if our faith had as lively 
views of this object, as our imaginations ofttimcs have 
of incomparably less important objects, then would the 
pale face of our Saviour shew more powerful attrac- 
tives, than all the brightest objects in nature besides. 
Notwithstaading of the gloomy aspect of death, it 
would discover such transcendent majesty, as would 
make all the glory in the world lose its relish with as ; 
we would see then indeed the awful frowns of justice, 
but these frowns are not at us^ but at our enemies, our 
murderers, that is, our sins. The cross sheWs Christ 
pitying his own murderers, but shews no pity to our 
murderers ; therefore, wc may sec the ma^stv of 
irtcrual justice^ tempered with the mW&nti^ ^ Vssf:^" 

1 % 
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compassion ; infinite pity is an object worth fooking to^ 
especially by creatures in distress and* danger ; then 
Death doth appear in state, as the executioner of the 
law, but there he appears also deprived of his sting 
with regard to us ; there we may hear also the sweetv 
est melody in the world to the awakened sinner : that 
peace-speaking bloody that speaks better things than 
that of Abel ; the sweetest and loudest voice in ther 
world, louder than the thunder on Sinai t its voice 
re ache th heaven and earrh, pleading with Gk>d,- in be< 
half of men, and beseeching men^ to be reconciled to 
God ; speaking the most comfortable and the most sea« 
sonable things in the world, to objects in distress and 
danger, that is, salvation znd'deliv^ranct. 

Of the various views we can take of this blessed 
work, this is the most suitable, to consider it as die 
most glorious diettverance that ever was or will be^— 
Other remarkable deliverances of God's people are 
considiered as shadows and figures of this : Moieiy 
Joshua, Davidy and Zerubabel^ were types of this 
great Joshua ; according to his name, so is he J^sus,* 
deliverer. The number of the persons delivered,- shew 
the glory of tliis deliverance, to be unparalleled ; 18 
was but one sin^e nation thaf Moses delivered, thaa|^ 
indeed it was a^ glorious deliverance, relieving sixty 
thousand at once,, and a great deal more; but this was 
incomparably more extensive ; the apostle John adb 
the muhitude of the redeemed,- a- multitude that no man 
could number,. (Rev. vii. 9.) of all nations,, kindreds, 

Sople and tongues. The unparalleled glory of this 
liveranee appears not only in the number of the de- 
livered, but also in the Nature of the deliverance. It 
was not men^s bodies only that it delivered,, but im- 
mortal souls, notore valuable than the world, Mattb. 
xvi. 26hr it was* not from such a bondage as tfatt- o£ 
Egypt, but one as far beyond it, as etema^misery is 
worse than temporal bodily toil i so that nothings can 
equal the wretchedness of the state from which they 
are delivered, but the blessedness of that to which they 
are brought. 
Bathere'we should^not forget the Op^osltlda made 
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^iostthis deliverance : it was the greatest that can 
withstand any gpod design. The apostle (Eph. vi. 12.) 
teaches to consider the opposition of flesh and blood, 
as far inferior to that of principalities and powers, and 
spiritual wickedness in high places : the devil is called: . 
the gud^of this world, 2 Cor. iv. 4. and himself and 
&is angels,, the rulers of the darkness of this world, 
Eph. vi.^ 12. They had obtained a dominion over the 
world, (excepting that small corner Judea,) for many 
ages, by the consent of the inhabitants : they found 
tbenr not only pliable,, but fond of their chains, and in 
£ove with their bondage. But they had heard of this 
intended enterprise of supreme power and mercy, this 
invasion and descent upon their dominions :■ they had 
heard of the design of bruising their head,, overturning, 
rheir government, makiug,their slaves to revolt. Long 
experience had made them expert in the black art of 
perdition r long success made them confident, and their* 
malice still pushed them on to opposition, w-hatever be 
the success* As they were no doubt apprized of this^ 
designed deliverance, and alarmed at the signs of its 
approach ; they made all preparations to oppose it,, 
mustered all their forces,r employed all their skill, and, 
as all was at stake, made their last efforts for a kind 
of decisive engagement ;. they armed- every proper in-- 
simment,. and set every engine of spiritual destruc-- 
fion a working,;- temptations, persecutions, violence,, 
dander, treachery, counterfeit Messiahs, -and the like.. 
Their Adversary appeared in> a form that did not 
seem terrible ; no&only as s^man,. but as one despised^ 
of .the pe^>le, Psal«.xxii. 6. accounted' as a worm> and: 
no man : but this made the event: more glorious ; it^ 
was » spectacle worth- the adtniralion of the^ universe, 
to see the despisedGalileantum all the artillery of heU: 
back upon- itself : to see* one in the likeness of the- 
Son of man,, wresting, the k^ of hell and death out of 
the hands of the devil' r to see him^ entangling. the ru«- 
lers of darkness in*- their own net.«,. and making them- 
xuin their designs with their own stratagems. They 
made one disciple betray him, and another deny him ;.■ 
they made the Jews accuse him, and the Romans cru* 
ofy him :. but the wonderful CounseUnt niia tniOkX^ 
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than match for the old serpent ; and the Lion of the 
tribe of Judah too hard for the roaring lion. Tbede- 
vices uf these powers of darkness, were in the event 
made means of spoiling and triumphing over them- 
selves. Col. ii. 15. The greatest crueUy of devilS| 
and their instruments, was made subservient to the 
designs of the infinite mercy of God ; and that hideoui 
sin of the sons of men, over-ruled in a perfectly holy 
manner, for making an end of sin, and bringing in 
everlasting righteousness, Dan. ix. 24. The opposi* 
tion made to this deliverance, did but advance its glo« 
ry, particularly the opposition it met with from theM, 
for whose good it was intended ; that is, sinners them- 
selves : this served to enhance the glory of mysterioos 
long-suffering and mercy. 

It would take a long time to insist on all the opposition 
he met with, both from the enemy of sinners, and from 
sinners themselves ; but at last he weathered the stornif 
surmounted difficulties, led captivity captive, obtained 
a perfect conquest, purchased an everlasting inheri- 
tance, founded an everlasting kingdom, triumphed oa 
the cross, died with the publishing his victory in his 
mouth. That it was finished. 

The world is represented as silent before the Lord, 
when he rose up to work this great deliverance. Andy 
as was shown befor^, no part of the world was uncon- 
cerned in it : the expectation was great, but the per^ 
formance could not bnt surpass it : every part of it wai 
perfect, and every circumstance graceful ; nothing de« 
ficient, nothing supertiuo^s^ nothing but what became 
the dignity of the person/^ai^d the eternal wisdom of^ 
the contrivance. Every thkig was suited to the glori* 
ous design, and all the means proportiflfaed to the end t 
the foundation of the everlasting kingdom was laid, be* 
fore it was observed by the men that opposed it, and 
so laid that it was impossible for the gates of hell to 
prevail against it ; all things adjusted for completing 
the deliverance, and for securing it against all endea- 
vours and attempts to overturn it. The great Deliv- 
erer in that low disguise, wrought through his desigo^ 
so as none could oppose it without advancing it, to the 
^uli MMtiifattion of that ia&xi&u viVadom )^hiix ^^rm^ >x^ 
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And the eternal admiration of the creatures that beheld 
it. 

The Father was well pleased ; heaven and earth rc- 
joicedy and was astonished : the powers of hell fell 
down like lightning : in heaven, loud acclamations and 
applauses, and new songs of praises began that are not 
ended yet, and never will ; they will still increase ; 
still new redeemed criminals from earth, saved from 
the gates of hell, and entering the gates of heaven, 
with a new song of praises in their mouths, add to the 
ever-growing melody, of which they shall never 
weary ; for that is their rest, their labour of love, 
never to rest, day nor nigbr, giving praise and glory 
to him that sits on the throne, and to the Lamb at his 
right hand, who redeemed them from all nations and 
tongues, washing them in his own blood, and making 
them kings and priests imto God. 

But still an objection may be made concerning the 
little honour and respect this work met^ith on earth, 
^vhere it was performed. This, duly considered, in- 
stead of being an objection, is a commendation of it. 
Sin had so corrupted the taste of mankind, that it had 
been a kind of reflection on this work, if it had suited 
it : herein the beauty of it appears, that it was above 
that depraved, wretched taste which it was designed 
to cure ; and that it did actually work that chaqge on 
innumerable multitudes of nations. 

If the cross of Christ met with much contempt on 
earth, it met also with incomparable honour : it made 
the greatest revolution in the world that ever happen- 
ed since the creation, or that ever will happen till 
Shiloh come again : a more glorious, a more lasting 
change than ever was produced, by all the princes and 
conquerors in the world : it conquered multitudes of 
souls, andestablished a sovereignty over mens' thoughts, 
wills, and affections : this was a conquest to which 
human power hath no proportion. Persecutors turned 
apostles : and vast numbers of Pagans, after knowing 
the cross of Christ, suffered death and torments cheer- 
fully to honour it. The growing light shone from East 
to West ;. and opposition was not only useless, but 
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times described by the prophets in the most magnifieeot 
expressions ; thus, for instance, Isa. xxxv. 7. it turwi 
tke parched grnundinto pools of xoaters, made ike habiU- 
tions of dragons to become places of grass, and reeds^ and 
rusAes ; made wildernesses to hud and blossom as tht roie. 
It wrought thb change among us, in the utmost isles of 
the Gentiles : we ought to compare our present pri' 
vileges with the state of our forefathers, before they 
knew this blessed object ; and we will find it owing to 
the glory of the cross of Christ, that we who are met 
here to day, to worship the living God, in order to 
the eternal enjoyment of him, are not worshipping 
sun, moon, and scars, or sacrificing to idols. 

But the chief effects of the cross uf Christ, and which 
shew most of its glory, are its inward effects on the 
souls of men. There, (as was before hinted) it makes 
a new creation ; Christ is formed in them, the source 
and the hope of glory : this is a glorious workman- 
ship ; the image of God on the soul cf man : but since 
these effects of the cross of Christ arc secret, and the 
shame put upon it ofttinics too public, and since humaa 
nature is so much influenced by example ; it will be 
useful to take such a view of the honour done to this 
object, as may arm us against the bad example of stu- 
pid unbelievers. 

The cross of Christ is an object of such incompar- 
able brightness, that it spread a glory round it to all 
the nations of the earth, all the corners of the universe, 
all the generations of time, and all the ages of eternity. 
^The greatest actions or events that ever happened on 
earth, filled, with their splendor and influence, but a 
moment of time, and a point of space : the splendor 
of this great object fills immensity, and eternity. If 
we take a right view of its glory, we will see it con- 
templated with attention, spreading influence and at- 
tracting looks from times past, present, and to come; 
heaven, eartli, and hell, angels, saints, devils. Wc 
will see it to be both the object of the deepest admiin- 
tioa of the creatures, and the perfect approbation of 
the infinite Creator ; we will see the best part of «un- 
kind, the church of God for four thousand y«ars^ look- 
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fpet unborn rising up to admire and honour it, in con- 
:inual successions, till time shall be no more : innu- 
merable multitudes of angels and saints looking back 
to it with holy transport, to the remotest ages ot'eter* 
nity. Other glories decay by length of time : if the 
splendor of this object change, it will be only by in- 
creasing. The visible sun would spend his beams in 
process of time, and as it were, grow dim with age ; 
this object hath a rich stock of beams, which eternity 
cannot exhaust : If saints and angels grow in know- 
ledge, the splendor of this object will be still increasing ; 
'tis unbelief that intercepts its beams ; unbelief takes 
place only on earth, there is no such thing in heaven 
oc in hell. It will be a great part of future blessed- 
ness, to remember the object that purchased it ; and 
of future punishment, to remember the object that of- 
fered deliverance from it : It will add life to the beams 
of love in heaven, and make the flames of hell burn 
fiercer ; its beams will not only adorn the regions of 
light, but pierce the regions of darkness : it will be 
the desire of the saints in light, and the great eye-sore 
of the Prince of darkness and his subjects. 

Its glory produces powerful efKcts wherever it 
shines ; they who behold this glory are transformed 
into the.same image, 2 Cor. iii. 18. An Ethiopian may 
look long enough to the visible sun before it change his 
black colour ; but this does it ; it melts cold and frozen 
hearts, it breaks stony hearts, it pierces adamants, it 
penetrates through thick darkness. How justly is it 
Called marvellous light \ 1 Pet. ii. 9. It gives eyes to 
the blind to look to itself, and not only to the blind, 
but to the dead : it is the light of life, a powerful light, 
its energy is beyond the force of thunder ; and it is 
more mud than the dew on the tender grass. 

But it is impossible fiilly to describe all its effects, 
unless we could fully reckon up all the spiritual and 
eternal evils it prevents, all the riches of grace and 
glory it purchases, and all the divine perfections it 
displays. It has this peculiar to it, that as it is full of 
glory Itself, it communicates glory to all that behold it 

aright : it crivc? thein a nrlnrirn^ r'^V'* ^S \--^\ .-cri\w"^-^ \ 
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virtue ; it gives tbem the spirit of God and a£ glory ; 
it gives them joy unspeakable^ and full of glory herei 
and an exceeeding great and eternal weight of glory 
hereafter. 

It communicates a glory to all other objects, accor- 
ding as they have any relation to it : it adorns the uni- 
verse > It gives a lustre to nature, and to providence ; 
it b the greatest glory of this lower world, that its 
Creator was for a while its inhabitant : a poor landlord 
thinks it a lasting honour to his cottage, that he has 
once lodged a Prince or Emperor ; with how much 
more reason may our poor cottage, this earth, be 
proud of it that the Lord of glory was its tenant from 
his birth to his death ; yea, that he rejoiced in the 
habitable parts of it, before it had a beginning, even 
from everlasting, Prov. viii. 31. 

It is the glory of the world that he who formed it, 
dwelt on it ; of the air, that he breathed in it ; of the 
sun, that it shone on him ; of the ground, that it bore 
him ; of the sea, that he walked on it ; of the ele- 
ments, that they nourished him ; of the waters, that 
they refreshed him ; of us men, that he lived and 
died among us ; yea, that he liVed and died for us ; 
that he assumed our flesh and , blood, and carried 
it to the highest heavens, whe^e it shines as the 
eternal ornament and wonder of the creation of God. 
It gives also a lustre to providence ; it is the chief 
event that adorns the records of time, and enlivens 
the history of the universe ; it is the glory of the va* 
rious great lines of providence, that they point at thb 
as their centre ; that they prepared the way for its 
coming ; that after its coming they are subservient to 
the ends of it ; though in a way indeed to us at present 
mysterious, and unsearchable : thus we know that they 
either fulfil the promises of the crucified Jesus, or his 
threatenings : and shew either the happiness of receir« 
ing him, or the misery of rejecting him. 
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ROM. viii. 33. 

ih thai spared not hU awn 8on^ 6mi dtiivered him up for 
ui ail, /low shatl he not miih him freely give us all 
things f 

IT is certainly no small defect in our meditations 
on the work of redemption^ and perhaps too common, 
to think we do justice to it^ by c<msidering it merely 
as a very great mercy. Every mercy, fr©m the sove- 
reign Law-giver of the world to such transgressors of 
his laws, even the least mercy, is a great mercy. To 
pot thisinthe same rank with others, with any temporal 
mercy, with any other spiritual or other eternal mercies,, 
to* pat it on a level with them in our meditations, our 
prayers, oor praises, on pretence of honouring it is a 
fieal indignity to it. It is evident from scripture, we 
ar« always in the wrong to it, unless we consider it, 
not only as a very great mercy, but, as absolutely the 
greatest of all mercies ; not only as a high manifestation 
of love, but as the highest ; not only as an excellent 
gift, but as the chief gift : and if this be God's chief 
gift, it follows plainly. That gratitude for it is our 
chief doty, ingratitude for it our chief sin ; itself 
should be our chiefjoy and dehght, ihe chief object of 
our thoughts and affections,, our esteem and desire, that 
in all things it may have the preeminence, be chief in 
all, and all in all. 

As the due contemplation of it is in a special man- 
ner oior principal work at this occasVcm, so *\ts iraiu^^va- 
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dtncy over all other mercies is one of the moit anitar 
ble views we can have of it, and the text before m 
one of the fittest scriptures to give at that view of it. 
The prospect the a}>ostle takes of it m the context 
is very large and comprehensive ; he looks back as ht 
as the first blessed design aad' purpose of it before the 
Ibundation of the world, even»iroin everlasting, and 
pursues the bright and joyful prospect in its consequen- 
ces beyond the end of the wprld, even to everlasting; 
no wonder such a view of such an object makes him u 
a manner pause and stop, as overwhelmed with the 
greatness of the prospect, and as at a loss for words, 
verse 31. What shall wt say to these things f He speaks 
Inspired by the Spirit of God, bnt he is speaking of 
the love of God, and he is speaking in the language of 
men. The same apostle, when he is praying for the' 
Ephesians (Eph. iii. 16, 19.) that they might be strength- 
ened by the Spirit to know the love of Christy after 
all the Spirit's strengthening of them, says, it passei 
knowledge : not that any thing can surpass the strevfffth 
of the Spirit, which b infinite, but the capacity of ue 
creature, which is necessarily finite- ; and what passes 
knowledge must needs surpass all expression. All 
great objects naturally cause difficulty of expression, 
and perplex the speaker. The apostle Peter in the 
mount of transfiguration was under such a blessed 
perplexity of joy and wonder at the view of Christ*! 
glory, that he knew not what he said. This otbif 
apostle at the view of Christ's love and its fniks^ hM 
at least as much cause to be at a loss what to say t* 
that love and those blessings contained in it ; his ex- 
pression is like that of the author of these blessings, at 
the view of the sufferings that purchased them, John 
xii. 27. Abw is my soul troub/ed, and what shall I smy 9 
No wonder then all the world be troubled what to 9Mjg 
when he who spoke as never man spoke, is so ; and 
no wonder the greatest saints so oft express their gra- 
titude for God's goodness, by acknowledging they can- 
not express it ; What shall we render to the Lord i 
and what can David say more i We can render nothing, 
and we can say or think but very little ; yet are we 
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not therefore to say or think nothing ; our hearts and 
tongues would then be useless. We may turn the ex- 
pression to. What shall we not say ? or what shall we 
not think ? There is no want of matter for language, 
but want of language enough for the matter. It is our 
duty to say all we can, to say our utmost. This is 
what the apostle does in our text, ht spared not his oxen 
Son, Jcc, And then indeed might the apostle say as 
David did. What can Paul say more ? He had before 
broke out in admiration at the number and greatness 
of God's blessings ; but now, as it were recollecting 
himself, he shews that though believers receive all 
things from God-, yet in some sense they have but one 
thing to wonder at, and that after receiving the gift of 
his Son, they need not doubt nor wonder at any thing 
else : yea the wonder would be, if, after that, any 
thing :else would be witliheld. 

In the words we have therefore ; First, An account 
of God's .chief gift : Secondly, The connexion be- 
tween that gift and all others. First, an account of 
God's chief gift, *' he spared not his oxen Son, &c."— 
The word sparing has such a double significatioa.in the 
original, as well as in our language, that the meaning 
of the apostle's expression may be either, that God 
did not withhold so great sufferings from Christ, or so 
great a benefit from us : but it is not very needful to 
mike a distinction here, since his sufferings were for 
our benefit, and he was given to us when he was de- 
livered up to justice. As to the meaning of his being 
delivered up for us all, what we are chiefly concerned 
to consider here is, that the free offer of that gift ex- 
tends to all to whom it is revealed, and the savin^r 
virtue of dt to all by whom that offer is embraced: and 
there is nothing more just than that they who reject it 
should get no saving benefit by it. 

Secondly, The connexion between this gift and all 
others. Where we may consider separately, 1j/, The 
vast extent of the privileges of believers ; 2rf/y, The 
manner they receive them j 3fl?/y, The ground of the 
connexion between the chief gift and all others. 

(1.) The vast extent of the privWe^ea oi>atV\^^^^^» 
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all things. We have the like «xpresBiim in tevenl 
other scriptures. Rev, xxi. 7. 1 Cor. iii. 22. Every 
thing that contributes to our good, we may in some 
sense call ours : and this the apostle tells us, (a little 
before the text, v. 28.) is what the believer may sty 
of all things. On this account necessary afflictions and 
fatherly chastisements are none of the least privileges, 
and accordingly are contained in the covenant as pro> 
mises, though we are very ready, absurdly enough, to 
understand them for threatenings. 

Some of these pretended wise men among the Hea- 
thens, whom the apostle elsewhere speaks of, (R-om. 
i. 22. 1 Cor. i. 20.) and who opposed Christianity, 
Acts xvii. lb. taught that it was impossible their vir- 
tuous man should be a poor man, because, placing vir* 
tue in renouncing all desires, he who desired nothing, 
would want nothing : But this was the language d 
pride, and the most wilful delusion. 

(?.) The words of the text teach us ttie manner 
how ail things are given to believers^ viz. Freely, God 
gives all things with Christ, and therefore gives all 
things freely. We are told. Psalm Ixviii. 18. how 
Christ received gifts, but it is not said he received 
them freely. Never gifts were purchased at a dearer 
rate, or more freely given to others. Believers are 
bought with a price : but both price and purchase are 
freely given to them. The meaning is liot merely that 
they give no equivalent, meritorious of the benefits 
•they receive, Adam could not have done that, though 
he had continued in obedience. The obedient angels 
did it not, but they gave perfect obedience. What 
they gave, we are taught the bcKever receives, per- 
fect obedience, Rom. v. 17, 19. the gift of righteous- 
ness. He is indispensibly -obliged to personal sincere 
obedience, but it is not merely a duty ; it is a gift, the 
gift of the Spirit. .No giftican be more freely offered 
than when it is offered to as many as will receive it.— 
This is the case here, John i. 12. Faith 4s called a re* 
ceiving Christ, it receives his righteousness and 
strength or 'Spirit, Isa, xlv. 22. yet this receiving it- 
self, this faith^ is expressly called the gift of God* Sq 
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that these three gifts, the gift of righteousness, of the 
Spirit, and of faith, prove abundantly, that all thiaigs 
are given freely. 

(3.) We are to consider, in the next place, the 
ground of the connexion between that great gift of 
the 'Son of God, and all others* The connexion is sup- 
posed to be so evident, that (as is usual in the like 
cases) the apostle chuses rather to express it by i 
question, than a positive assertion. There seems to 
be a twofdld connexion in this case taught in the Scrip- 
ture, the one relating to God's justice and faithfulness, 
the other to his goodness ; Thus as to the first, we are 
told that God is just to justify the sinner who believes 
in Christ, Rom. iii. S6. The promise of all things is 
made to faith. There is an intrinsic value in the pearl 
of price, or the object of faith, to purchase all things. 
But it is plain, the apostle is not speaking of the con- 
nexion between our believing in Christ, and our re- 
ceiving all things, but between God's giving so great 
a gift, and his giving all others : so that the connexion 
here meant relates to goodness, and 4s the connejw>n 
between a greatfavour or act of goodness, and alB^, 
whidi^ though it lays no obligation on the giver, dy^s 
reasonable ground of hope to* the receiver. ThiSf >; \^ 
a Tnan expose his life for u$, we may be sure of^i^ay 
less favour which we need, and which he ca:ii mre. 
There is a great and obvious difference bccvfe.en the 
boiuity of God and that of man : if a tpftn give all 
things, he will have nothing himself j^ \f^x <S6J, who 
gives all things, can receive nothing and can lose no- 
thing. So that after he hath giver* ^e greatest favour, 
we may expect amy other that ^f,^ need, or that.'iie can 
spare, and4ie can spare all cl^^ we need. Aft'ejJ giv* 
ing up his Son to justice^ hg nxay justly give^ all 
things. Ana the apo'irljp'^ meaning is, that aftef that 
■gift, the>believer vhq has an'interest in it, may ?ree- 
ly indulge the gr^ja^gst and largest hopes,' and may ex- 
»pect every otljef .gift from God, till he happen to think 
icf t! greatei: gjft than his Son. 

The cotjnc:;tion thercifbre between this favour and 
all oth€,rs is founded ao its trsM^scendeacy above all 
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•other ; so that we may observe these two doctrines in 
the text. First, That the Son of God is his chief gift. 
Secondly, That this gift may give a believer assurance 
of all others. As to the first (which is to be ihe sub- 
ject of the cnsuine discourse, and most suitable to the 
present occasion) it is not needful to insist mud^ in 
shewing how evidently it is contained in the text and 
other scriptures, when it is plain from the whole tep- 
or of the scriptures that there is a ti^nscendency and 
•pre-eminence of mercy in this manifestation of God's 
glory beyond all others. Only Ave may observe^ that 
this transcendency is necessarily supposed iu '-the.cofi- 
nexion between giving Christ, and giving all ^9ff, 
whether that connexion be thought to relate to divioe 
justice, or eoodness. For as to justice, if there bean 
4ntrinsicivaTue in Christ's merit, the gift of righteeut- 
ness mentioned, Hom. v. 17. that gift itself must b^ 
the greatest df all ; and as to goodness, it is plaia a less 
4avour does not assure us of a greater ; but a greater 
*does of a less. And if there were any mercy or any 
gift .greater or equal to Christ, then, instead of the 
■apostle's question, it would be natural and Feasonable 
to form this other question. Though God has given 
his Son, shall we be sure of such and such other fa- 
vours ? The transcendency therefore of this gift above 
all others, is as evident as the connexion between )t 
and them ; or if there is any diflFerence, it is^the moTP 
evidentof the two, the latter being an inference from 
the former. Now the apostle supposes that connexion 
not only to be certain in itself, but so evident and-man- 
ifest to any believer who considers it, that as it -wooM 
be the gr eaten absurdity to deny or doubt of it, ■o'hc 
mentions it as a truth which in a manner it ^would be 
superfluous to afErm. 

But the transcendency which founds the ccmnexicAi, 
however certain and evident in itself, » is ndt 90 evi- 
dent, or at least does not make ^uch an impreuioD ob 
the greater :part <of professing -Christians nam, :^«s t» 
make it superfluous eithemo-assert or-uict^cate^irwitfa 
all argumentB .possible ; ^otherwise there would iadt>te 
^ftuch-a^bias^i^init i(^ ^ as ib^y «be freguenqy^ ^frffmH 
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in men's discourse^ and their writings on religion, 
where, if ^y other fjj^j^cts of «pi ritual meditation, any 
-other motives t^ oboy Qo4» and to fa^te sin, can be 
thought of, they are t^rp to h^v^ the jrr^-emineoce : 
and this great object, this chief qao^ive, u either treat- 
ed as if not wor^h i^eo^im^Pg lit 9ilf or ^t least only 
by the by. 

In discpnrsiflg on this 4ociiFioe> ef Uie tmascendency 
of the work of redemption 9tbove ^U other mercies, it 
will be proper to eonsiderB -first, some of the principal 
and most edifyii^ truths included in it ; and then, se- 
condly, to shew wherein the transcendency consists. 

First. One renaarfci^bie tmth included in che doctrine, 

isy the necessity of Christ's sacrifice for our salvation. 

This^is included both in the transcendency of the gift, 

and^he relation of the gift to the giver. ]. As to its 

transcendenpy , it is plain, it would not be the great- 

est gift were it an unnecessary one, and might he 

"wanted. And as to the Felation between the giver and 

the gift, we m^y he sure a. good father always spares 

his own son^ (except where there Is some necessity 

for doing otherwise,) aud will not deliver him op to 

death needlessly. We are not so to understand this 

necessity, as -if God had been -obliged to deliver up hit 

Son, either las to his justice, or for the glory of his 

..goodness. It would-be a strange government where 

•^e sovereign would be obliged either in justice, or 

even for the honour and reputation of his mercy, to 

Mivtr every m^efact(»*. If God had been obliged in jusi* 

' tice to deliver us from our sin and its punishment, there 

"i¥ould have been no necessity of a sacrifice to his jus- 

"tice for our sins. When we read, 'therefore, the Re- 

lieemer's expression in his agony, if it was possible the 

-cup should pass -from him, we are not to understand 

'it as if there -was any appearance of impossibility 

in its passing from him, absolutely considered ; it was 

very possMe and very easy that it should wholly pass 

'"iromhim. -The meaning seems-to be, if it- was possi- 

'^ble k might pass from, him ^without passing tau8,^which 

iihe iiad :a-stlU,greater«v«rs]on-t9, ithan'*tio«4«iiiiuag of 

iitUBII^* 
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The necessity therefore to be understood in this case 
is not the necessity of that sacrifice, absolutely to the 

flory of God's justice or goodness, but to our relief, to 
eclare his righteousness in the remission of sins, Rom. 
iii. 25. So thai- as O^phas expressed it without un- 
derstandmg it, it was needful one should die, that the 
whole people might not be destroyed, though it was 
not in itself necessary that one person should shew so 
much mercy to prevent that destruction. 

ilt would be too long to* consider here all the objec- 
tions made against our need of that sacrifice. An im- 
partial consideration of them might easily shew, that 
they flow from ignorance of the nature of God's jus* 
tice, and our sin. When such an objection occurs te 
any of us, how can my sin have so much evil in it as 
to require mine own personal Jiunishment, cm* so great 
an atonement for me \ we should refloct, that to let 
disobedience pass unpunished, is to dispense with the 
law that governs God's universal, evet^ting kingdom, 
and that the same reason that would hold for dispenshig 
with it in favour of any one of us, would hold good 
for dispensing with it as to any other, or all God's 
other subjects ; and consequently (since time and place 
can make no ^difference here) for tolerating universal 
eternal wickedness, confusion and disorder ; and then 
where would be the use or end of the world or the 
law ? 

2. But -not to insist on this, in the next place, ano- 
ther important truth included in 'the doctrine, is, that 
the .chief mercy in the work -of redemption was not 
merely Christ's coming teteach-us our duty, which far 
could do by others, butto purge our sins, which'codld 
be done only by himsdf, ^Heb. i. 3. 

3. That in oonsidering the iove • of Christ, we are 
obliged to consider the love of the Father, the first 
original of afl good : and surely it is one design of our 
baptism, in the name ^ the Father, Son and Spirit, to 
bind and oblige >us 'to a devout acknowledgnoent of 
what each -of ^hese adorable persons, does in our re« 
demption \ to- bless the Father who spared not the Soq, 

-^nd the Son who spared not himself> and tl\e Spirk 
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>vho applies the purchase ; lo it is no small enccmr- 
agement in appproaching God by Christ, to reflect, that 
"we approach him by a Mediator of his own sending 
and anointing, one chosen of God and precious. 

4. But the truth contained in the doctrine, which 
•especially deserves our careful attention, is this, that 
the Redeemer is not a mere creature, but a divine 
person. For surely the way the scriptures, and par- 
ticularly this text speaks of the Redeemer's peculiar 
relation to God the -Father as being his own Son, and 
of the transcendency of this gift above all others, is 
such, as the more it • were considered would appear 
the more unintelligible, if ibe Redeemer were suppo- 
sed to be a mere creature. And this is at least a very 
stnmg additional evidence to the full and complete 
proofs of Christ's divinity, drawn from the divine 
names, attributes, works, and worship, which the 
scriptures so plainly and so frequently ascribe to him ; 
particularly the transcendency of God's mercy in re- 
demption, is an argument that has apeculiar suitableness 
to affect our hearts with a rational and lively impres- 
sion of that great truth ; of which there are abundance 
of other arguments, to convince our judgments. 

But before we consider that transcendency, it is use* 
ful to observe the name given Christ in the text, God*s 
own or proper Son. If that name signified his being 
produced by God the Father, it would agree to all 
creatures ; if it signified only some imperfect likeness 
to the nature of the Father, it would agree to all liv- 
ing, and especially all rational creatures ; if it signi- 
fied only the highest resemblance or likeness to God 
that any creature has, it might agree lo many, since 
no mere creature can have so much of God, but ano- 
ther might be raised to have as much or more ; if it 
signified his being created immediately by the Father, 
whereas other beings are immediately created by the 
Son, all other rational creatures might have had the 
sameTelation to the Father, and would however have 
-the same relation to Christ, that He hath to God. The 
name of God's own iion, therefore, as it is ascribed f 
jGhrist^ cannot agree to any mere creatvite* 
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But in the next place, as to the transcendeiicy of 
the gift, which founds the connexion between k dui4 
all other gifts 4 let us consider whether there would 
be such evidence and force in the apostle's reatoningy 
supposing the Redeemer a mere creature ; as thus : if 
God delivered up one mere creature to deaths how will 
he not much more deliver numberless multitudes from 
it f If he delivered up one to temporal sufferiagSy 
how will he not deliver so many multitudes from 
eternal sufferings i If he gave a mere creature, that 
is, a person inmiitely below himself, to temporal paia 
for us, how will he not give »the enjoyment of himself, 
who is infinitely above all creatures, fur our everlast- 
ing happiness \ 

. If we observe carefully the way the apostle speaks 
of Ccd\s own Son, and us aH, w.e may see he supposes 
that it is evident there is no proportion between him 
and us, even all of us put together : now as to the 
distance of any superior mere creature above us, as 
reason shews it can be but finite, so-the scriptures do 
not make it evident that it is very considerable. All 
the name or notion the scriptures give us of superior 
creatures, is, that of angels : man is indeed said to be 
lower than the angels, but it is only said a little lower, 
Psal, viii, (the soul of man, being, as some express it, 
and not altogether without ground, a sort of incarnate 
angel itself, though >alas a fallen one !) The Bible, 
therefore, does not make it evident to us, that there 
is such a distance and disproportion between any merje 
creature- and man, as either would make the sacrifice 
of that mere creature a sufficient atonement for us all, 
or the chief gift that can be ^bestowed on us, or greater 
than all things ; whereas, the apostle supposes sueh.a 
distance between -the Son of Xvod, and.us all, tO:he 
evident and manifest. 

When it is not at all called .a mystery, that all crea- 
ted spirits should minister to God's people, (Heb. i. 
and last ver.) how could the incarnation and death of 
one of them, though the highest^ be reckoned such a 
inystery, as all created spirits should desire with out« 
stretched necks to look into ? the mystery of Godli- 
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less, the great mystery of it^ such a mystery of love 
IS eclipses all others, the heighth and depth of it pas- 
iing knowledge, as if therein divine mercy and conde- 
scension went to the uttermost : and such a favour is 
absolutely incomparable : whereas, no mere creature 
can be absolutely incomparable. 

These things may naturally make us call to mind^ 
how evidently the scriptures distinguish the nature ii 
the Son of God, from the nature of angels, which is 
the only created nature superior to our own, that the 
scripture gives us any notion of. And if no created 
spirit can possibly be conceived, assuming the nature 
of another created spirit, (whereas it is supposed 
Christ could have assumed the nature of angels) this is 
by the by no small confirmation of that great truth we 
are speaking of. But not to digress farther from the 
present argument, viz, the transcendency of mercy in 
redemption ; for a clearer view of it, we may distin- 
^ish in the whole of that blessed work, these two 
things, the price, and the purchase ; that it, on the 
one hand, Christ's sacrifee and righteousness : and, on 
the other, all the spiritual and eternal blessings which 
flow from it. Nothing is more evident, than that the 
scriptures lay the stress ci the benefits (so to speak) 
not on the latter, but on the former ; whereas, if the 
Redeemer were a mere creature, it would plainly be 
otherwise. On that supposition, men could not avoid 
saying, herein is iove, that for so small a price there is 
so great a purchase, for so cheap a ransom, such a 
wonderful deliverance, for such unequal merit,' so 
rich an inheritance, &c. The way to command God's 
love, would not be by considering he gave one mere 
creature, though the highest, to die Tor multitudes, 
but by reflecting, that for so small a consideration, so 
great blessings are bestowed. The style of the scrip- 
tures is the reverse of this. God himself knows best 
how to commend his love to us, and according to the 
apostle, Rom. v. 6. God commentUtk his iov to us, in 
thai wiUie we were yet sinners^ Christ died for us : after 
which he adds over and over again, much more we shaU 
be sttvdm The scripture style is, Qod so tovcd tlu world ; 
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and^ ^rmn is icve, that he gwoe us Ckrisi ; and after 
that, he hjuit and faithful t9 forgive us our sins, to heac 
our prayers^ to give us all things ; as if all the merqr 
were confined, or rather comprehended in the gift o£ 
Christ ; and after that, all the rest were injustice due *,. 
all the rest is mercy and free gift likewise, being vir- 
tually contained in the first mercy, or chief gift, wbow 
transcendency above all things is pbinlY supposed ift 
this, that it virtually contains all things.. 

Smsondfy. This leads to the next and principaL thing 
to be considered : that is, wherein that transcendency 
consists. But it is not improper to premise, that the 
belief of it has no tendency to disparage or to lesiOL 
our esteem of any other gift oi Gk>d, but rather to 
heighten ir« ]t b the greatness of the price that shews 
the value of the purchase ; and in this case, not oalj 
shews it, but as much as possible increases it. We 
know little of the Redeemer, if we do not see thai 
every spiritual or eternal, or even temporal bleuui|^ 
receives an additional value and sweetness, by coming 
through such hands, carrying along wil^ it a tioctOEC 
of that precious blood, and the relish and savioor of 
that infinite friendship. 

In shewing wherein the transcendency consists^, it is 
not enough to consider only the dignity of the perioe 
given, but also the manner in which he is given,. aa4 
the value of the gift ; that is, of the gift .of rigJiteoBS^ 
ness, RoRL. v. 17. 

{!•) The dignity of the person (whichj^ as was 
shewn before, is supposed in this transcendency).- is one 
of t)ie chief things that shews wherein it consists«i«« 
Other gifts are creatures, this is the Creator ;: other 
gifts are the works of God, this is the Son of God w)ift 
is God ; he is man likewise, but that does not ksseft 
the gift. The greatness of it consists in his being vcaia 
man, and in what followed. The scripture style i| 
not, that God gave the human nature of his Son, bfit 
gave his own Son, and gave him to be made man. il 
is not that God (Christ, who is God) redeemed the 
church by the blood of his human nature, but by Ms 
own blood. Acts xx. 28. And he who made the worldi 



purged our sins by himself^ Hcb. xii".. Tlicse hm.! 
other scriptures shew, that, as Christ is but one per- 
son, so that one pc.son is the Redeemer^ the Saviour, 
the gift. It is the Lord Jehovah, who is our righte- 
ousness, TJiisgift, therefore, must transcend allothcr* : 
but how far f As far as the Creator transcends t!ic 
creature ; and that none knows ; for none perfectly 
know the Father but the Son, or the Son but the F.t- 
tber ; and there is not a better answer to tiiat ques- 
tion. 

(2.) But to strengthen this consideration, we mu<>: 
at the same time observe the manner in wlii^'i he \> 
given. For it may be objected, that in tlie work c 
grace the Spirit is given who is God, and in t!.e ^WiM: 
of glory the Father gives himself to be his peoploN por- 
tion and happiness : yea, Christ, the Sun oi God, i> 
given in the work of grace, and in glory, as well as 
in the work of redemption. But let us observe tht' 
difference as to the manner ; and to show that the tran- 
scendency of one divine work is no disparagement to 
another, we may consider, that though God's attribute^} 
be all infinite and equal, yet the manifestations of them 
are not so. The perfection of God's works consists 
partly in a variety, by which some of tiicm far excel 
others. The least pile of grass is an elFcct of infinite 
power, but not the highest effect of it : .so tlie lea^t de- 
gree of grace or glory is a maniic<t;ition of intiuitf 
love, but not the highest manifestation ; and that the 
gift of Christ in the work of redv.MiT;)t:(M, transcends 
any gift of grace or glory, may be ni:.'!. evident from 
the account we have of the peculiar ir.u ;ner in which 
Christ, who is God, is given in thut wi-L. 

In the work of grace, Christ m ike ; u> to be born oi 
God, and to be sons of God, (John i. I?.) I:i tl:e 
work of redemption he is boiii of a Virgin, and hc« 
comes the son of man. In the former, he gives us ihe 
likeness of the holy God : I-i ihc latter, he takes on 
htm the likeness of sinful tlesU. In the one, he give; 
us his strength j in the other, he bears our infirmitie'^. 
But this is not all. In the one, he heals us ; in the 
other, he is wounded for us. In the one, he enable* 

I. 
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us to our duty ; in the other, he bears our sras. In 
the one^ he makes us obey the commandments of the 
law ; in the other, he bears the curse for us. In the 
one, he gives us life, health, honour, joy ; in the other, 
he suffers shame, pain, sorrow, death, for us. 

When he gives us heaven, he raises us to his high 
and holy place, and his royal palace. In redenaptioo, he 
descended to our low polluted cottage ; there be man- 
ifests his glory for our happiness, here he veiled it fbr 
our relief. There he receives us to a place of many 
mansions, here he had no place where to lay Iris head. 
There he gives unsearchable riches, here he conde- 
>cended to ignominious poverty : there he brings us 
to the greatest honour ; here he suffered the lowest 
disgrace for us. There he gives the waters of life, 
Iicre he drank the cup of wrath for us. There he makes 
lis sec God face to face, here he was forsaken of God 
for us. There he shews us his own face, shinrag in 
glory more than the sun in his strength ; here he 
shewed his visage, pale and mangled, and marred, 
more tlian any man, Isa. Hi. 14. There he gives us 
crowns of glory, here he wore a crown of thorns for us. 
There he incorporates us in the company of holy an-' 
gels, here he was numbered with transgressors. There 
ite makes us sit on thrones, here he died on the cursed 
cross for us. These instances (which might easily be 
multiplied) are sufficient to shew, that though the g^ft 
of Christ, in his incarnation and sacrifice, and the 
gifts of grace and glory be bright manifestations of the 
same love, yet the first is the chief gift ; yea, it is in 
the first, that in the most proper sense, a divine per- 
son can be said to be given to us. 

In these other inestimable favours of sanctification, 
and the heavenly blessedness, it is as if a king's son, 
with his father's consent, should take a forlorn wound- 
ed rebel, heal him with his own hands, receive bioi 
into his family, and give him an estate : in that other 
great work, it is as if that prince should lay his head 
on the block to be sacrificed for that rebel. It is plain^ 
that in this case, the prince would be said more pro* 
perly to give himself, or to be given by his father^ 
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.han in the first case, merely by giving to that crimi- 
nal, life, wealth, and riches, without such a sacrifice. 

It is proper to observe here, that it would be unrea- 
sonable in the highest degree, to have the less esteem 
of Christ's sacrifice, because the divine nature did nor 
suffer, but only the human. Fer in considering any 
act of love or favour, nothing can be more unreason- 
able than to have the less esteem of it, because it docs 
not contain absolute impossibilities and contradictions. 
It was impossible the divine nature should suffer, bur 
ihe nature which suffered, was the human nature of a 
divine person. Both natures contributed to the sacri- 
iice, the one bore the pain, the other gave the value ; 
but there is but one mediator, one Christ, God's oiily 
Son, who redeemed his people by his own blood, and 
purged their sins by himself. This was not impossi- 
ble, but if it was the uttermost that can possibly be 
conceived ; or, (if the singularity of the subject may 
allow^ unusual expressions) it went to the utmost verge 
of possibility, then surely this is more than a sufficient 
confirmation of the doctrine, and shews the transcen- 
dency of the gift, in the manner it was given. 

But in order to set this in a better light, it is useful 
to take a more particular view of the various steps of 
divine condescension in this work. There is this ob- 
vious difference between the manifestaiions of G(»dN 
power, and of his condescension ; that tlie former, 
rises in proportion to the greatness of the object ; the 
other, in proportion to the meanness of it. On this 
account, it is easier to conceive incomparably greater 
transcendency in the one, than in the other. There 
is no effect of power so great, but we may possibly 
conceive a greater. But there may be objects, and 
acts of condescension so low. that we can conceive 
none lower, and that is only in the present case. 

This deserves careful meditation, for there is no 
act of goodness more amiable than condescension ; and 
there is no condescension in any other being, but 
what is infinitely below that which is in God. His 
condescension to the highest creatures is infinite, be- 
cause the distance between him and lUem u ^vxOcv. \^\x\ 
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the lower the object of divine love is, the greater is the 
condescension : man is the lowest object of divine love. 
The creatures below man are not objects capable of it 
in the sense here understood. And man was made a 
little lower than the angels ; therefore, the greatest 
acts of divine condescension that we can conceive, are 
in general his acts of condescension to men. Yet here 
we may make a difference ; God made man a little 
lower than the angels, but man has made himself a 
great deal lower. The sinner is vastly below the man. 
God's greatest acts of condescension to man, thereforCi 
are his acts of love and favour to us in our low state. 
Common observation may teach us, what a mean or 
rather dismal figure a condemned criminal of the low- 
est station makes, even in the eyes of those who are 
otherwise his equals. If here we make any difference, 
the lowcn criminal would be one who had been always 
a tran^ressor, and as proud and insensible, as guiltji 
with(iut pitying himself, or seeking pity from othert. 
Tills v/:is sinful man's case, and such was the object 
of the Rdeemer's love : it is plain we must stop here, 
as to the meanness of the object of condescension ; for 
how can we conceive a lower object ; or, 2d!y, a 
Jiigher favour than what is given to that object ? Ib 
the 8th Psalm, the Psalmist admires God's condescen- 
sion in giving the inferior creatures to man ; he gives 
what is incomparably above all creatures to the sinner, 
a title to the enjoyment of himself. Zdfy, There is 
mysterious condescension, in the way that this blessed- 
ness is offered to us by the Son of God, it being with 
viich tenderness, such entreaty, such reasoning, ex- 
postulating, and beseeching. But to offer mercy t© 
: e^jcls or criminals, on any terms, in any manner, is 
an act of sovereignty. In the offer of salvation, Christ 
acts with great condescension, but acts in the form of 
God, It is in the purchase, he acts in a very different 
form, the form of a servant, Phil. ii. 7. But there arc 
various forms of servants. 

It would have been condescension, capable to aston- 
ish the highest creatures, if their Creator had assumed 
iheir nature ; but he :iook not on him the nature of ao- 
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rels, but was made flesh. It was not wijcn ali flesh 
vas innocent, but when it was fallen and sunk in sin, 
he likeness of sinful flesh. This was manifold conde- 
icension, though he had assumed our nature in the 
ibrin the Jews expected him, as visible conqueror #i 
Jie world. But he was not only nude lower than the 
vngcYs, but lower than man, and counted as no mar 
rien of the least station have ofttimes the least trou- 
>les ; here was the reverse ; the reverse of the gran- 
eur of princes, and of the tranquillity of the vulgar ; 
minence, in sorrow ; and distinction, in the highest 
ank of trouble. Yet a man of a low station, and low 
iider trouble, may have a high character, at least an 
ntainted one ; but he descended below this ; and 
lade himself of no reputation. By the very perfec- 
on of holiness and goodness, he brought hiinseU' to 
lat mean character before men, that man bad before 
rod ; that of a criminal : and here we are landed at 
lat low 5tep, mentioned before, concerning the ob- 
;ct of love. These two extremities, the meanness 
f man's state, and the height of Christ's condescen- 
iou, how well do they meet together ! How could 
laii make himself lower, than to be a real malefactor 
i the sight of God f Or Christ make himself lower 
lian to be a reputed criminal in the sight of man \ 

But there was something beyond this still. He would 
ave died as a reputed criminal, had he died only as a 
lartyr, and only by the sentence of an unjust pcrse- 
utor. But there was.more than Pilate's sentence here, 
^et us consider the Saviour, as cited befoce the tribu- 
al of the just Judge of the universe, and under His 
entcnce. He laid on him the iniquities of us all, and 
herefore put him to grief, and it pleased the Lord to 
»ruise him. Other condemned'persons at other courts, 
re charged but with the crime of one person, that is 
heir own, and but with a few of these. A right view of 
his great Suflercr,, will discover him tons. charged and 
»urdened with all the innumerable, abominable crime<; 
>f innumerable multitudes : None but himself could 
escend so low, or come under such a burden. 

If f/rtheo in the lowest character \tv x\\e >nw\^ vj'C 
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criminals condemned, we distinguish as to their tr^at- 
ment : if any disgrace is lower than another, the Re- 
deemer condescended to the lowest ; that, which was 
the punishment of the meanest of men, for the great- 
eifc olfences, even to the ignominious death of the 
cross. To the lowness of his sufferings, we may add 
tlie meanness of the instruments. It was this thing 
made Abinielech lament his death. The sorrows of 
this great Sufferer, came not all from the honourable 
hands of God or angels, he suffered in the room of 
men, and from the hands of man (who is but a worm) 
from sinners, from the worst, 4he meanest sinners, is 
the vilest manner, made a compliment of by the com- 
plaisance of his judge to the fury of>a mob. 

Yet, as the power of man cannot throw a sufferer w 
low as God can put him, what completed all was, 
that, amidst so various sufferings from men, he w» 
forsaken of God, it was then indeed, he was at the 
lowest ; none could fall so low, none could :fall from 
such a height of divine communications. In 1 Sam. 
xxviii. 15. even Saul makes a heavy moan, and tells he 
was sore distressed, for God was departed from him : 
'hut Saul was too like ourselves, and knew little of ' 
God^s .presence ; he did not say, my God is departed 
from me. X.et us consider David, who knew God 
better. David never knows himself in the wilderness, 
while he has God's presence w.ith him ; while he hai 
that, he tells he fears no evil, not even in the valley 
of the shadow of death ; but when that is gone, there 
is nothing but desert, and dry, parched land, and for 
all the xompany of his army, all is wilderness, within 
and without ; there is nothing but ^crying out of flesh 
and soul after the living God, and thirsting, panting 
after him, like a hart after waters. Jt was into a far 
more dismal wilderness, the blessed antitype of the 
scape-goat, was driven with all the sins of the people 
upon him, each of them sitting heavier upon his inno- 
cent soul, than the xzursed tree on his. body ^ and if 
this was the change 'that ^befell him, instead of the 
bright face-of-God, grievous looks of those black vi- 
jiers^ by the right of lny>utation staring him ii the 
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it could not but cause a painful thirst of soul, incom- 
parably beyond that of David, or any other deserted 
sainty or beyond his own bodily thirst, which he ex- 
pressed before : but, in expressing both, there is no- 
thing but vinegar and gall -for him at ail hands, from 
man, and from God. The tfirst was but scanty and 
SAveet -to the last : he but tasted it ; but this ocean 
must be drunk out till he can say. It is finished. There 
ivas never a request for pity till now ; he sought none 
from Pilate, he would have none from the sympathizing 
daughters of Jerusalem ; telling them not to weep for 
«or pity him, but themselves ; but now He who was 
like a sheep, dumb before the shearers, is dumb no 
more ; and the Lamb being brought to this dreadful 
slaughter, must open his mouth, and Pity itself cries 
for pity. It was the upbraiding language of his mur- 
derers, what was become of his God ? No wonder the 
'world grew dark, and the rocks rent, to hear the bles- 
sed Jesusforced in appearance tojom with them, tohear 
■ any thing like the language of his murderers coming 
•from his own mouth. That his God had forsaken him. 
'When we consider how much a son will suffer from a 
father, or even from a friend whom he loves, before 
he divulge it to others, especially before enemies, it 
>may make us reflect how much Christ suffered from 
tGod, when he who loved him so much, expressed his 
•suffering from him in such a manner, before such 
company. 

It is with a great deal of reason, all this condescen- 
sion is frequently illustrated by Jacob's Ladder: and 
.it is our duty to be admiring its heighth and depth, 
though we cannot measure any of them ; though we- 
cannot measure the distance between the Throne of 
Glory and the cursed tree, between the heaven of 
heavens and mount Calvary, the Father's bosom and 
Joseph's Sepulchre, yet our thoughts should be employ- 
ed, like Jacob's angels, ascending and descending as 
far as we can, considering the various steps of that 
condescension, how low the objects of it are, Uow low 
the acts of i^ stnd how glorious the effect* o$ \x ^ '^'^^ 
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we should not forget, that the humiliation of the Sa* 
viour, and the exaltation of the sinner, (if we may 
speak so) are but, in effect^ different views of it ; it it 
the same power of mysterious love and condescentioD, 
by which the sinner is raised from the brink of hell to 
the highest heaven, and by which the Saviour was 
brought from the highest heavens, to the lowest parts 
of the earth, (as the apostle expresses it ;) but though 
they be only different acts or effects of the same love, 
the latter has still the pre-eminence : and the humilia- 
tion of the Redeemer is a far higher display of love, 
than the glory of his people, which follows it ; or ra- 
ther this humiliation is their highest glory. 

After considering the greatness ol the Redeemer's 
condescension in his satisfaction, we are to consider 
next the value of that satisfacrion :: and it is evident^ 
that whatever shews the value of Christ's satisfactton 
to the justice of God, shews the value of God*s gift t» 
sinners. It is a just aiid.usual expression, That Christ's- 
satisfaction is of infinite value : it Wiere a happy thing 
if it were as usual for us to have a suitable impressioe 
of it. Infinite value, is what we cannot affirm of any 
other manifestation of God that can be conceived, not 
of the Ivighest degrees of grace or «f glory, or of all 
the created glory in the world put together. The di- 
vine perfections are infinite in their nature, and their 
infinite value imports more than merely a transcenden* 
cy in the object above others. For one object may 
transcend another in value^ though tlie diiFerence be 
but finite. Infinite value is such, that the value of 
other things is nothing ,io it. No wonder .Paul counts 
all other things comparatively but .loss, Phil. iii. 8. as 
Isaiah counts all nations before God as less than nothing, 
Isaiah xl. J 7. 

A satisfaction of infinite value, is something more 
than merely an execution of infinite justice. That jus- 
tice is put into.execution in liell, but there is no satis- 
faction or ransonv, properly, till the uttermost farthing 
is paid ; whereas, in that place, there will never be. 
■but a part paid, and scarce a pan, since the remainder 
is. still infinite. But when justice found this ransonv 
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not one tittle passed from the law, but all was fulfilled ; 
therefore, he is able to save to the uttermost, having 
satisfied to the uttermost, because he was God's own 
Son, and because he was not spared. It was just now 
hinted, that, when we are speaking of Christ's satis- 
faction to justice, we are speaking of God's gift to sin« 
ners. But there is scarce a word to express such a 
manifestation of mercy, as satisfaction of justice. — 
Satisfaction is a full and complete manifestation of jus- 
tice ; in this case, it is a full and complete and consum- 
mate manifestation of mercy and gooidness. We may 
more than allude to that remarkable passage, Exod, 
xxxiiL 18, Itt, where Moses seeks to see God's glory ; 
and God promises to make all bis goodness pass before 
him ; we may justly admire that expression, all his 
goodness ;ior God^s goodness is infinite. Moses saw 
many types of Clu-ist, and may we not look on this as 
a kind of envblem of what passed before us on mount 
Calvary, where more than ever glory was veiled, that 
goodness might be manifested ; when He, who is all 
goodne.(;s, the tender-hearted Samaritan, passing by us 
while lying in our blood, ev^ea in our polluted blood, 
jxxid no eye to pity us, washed us in his blood, poured 
out wine and oil into our wounds, poured out blood 
and sou! and all, to heal us, and to make us live. 

But to return to the value of this gift ; as it is called 
in scripture a pearl of great price, we should consider 
its value in what it purchases. Ancient and modern 
histories tell us of some pearls counted, worth a con- 
siderable part of a kingdom ; but we express but a 
part of the value of this pearl, when we say it is 
worth *the everlasting kingdom of heaven ; for it not 
only purchases that eternal inheritance, but also pays 
an eternal debt. Though a poor man, who has nothing 
himself, but is free of debt, should get the gift of au 
estate, it would not be so great a gift, as if another, 
who is drowned in debt, should get the gift of a pearl 
that would both pay all his debt, and purchase an es- 
tate over and above. We may consider the former as 
the case of angelsj and the latter is the case of re- 
deemed sinners. 
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It b isvident then that the value of the object we arc 
ipeaking of^ is greater when considered as a gift d 
mercy, than when it is considered only as a satiBfacticia 
to justice ; that is, redeeming us from the curse of tkc 
law. The gift is greater than the satisfaction ; justice 
is justified wlien dehverance from it is purchased. But 
that deliverance is but a part of the purchase of this 
pearl of price, there is at least as much happiness is 
the inheritance acquired to the sinner, as there is mis* 
ery in the punishment from which he is delivered. 

Thu-!, when we consider the whole value of thii 
unspeakable gift, it transcends the value of a satisfac- 
tion to infinite vindictive justice, and also that of the 
eternal inheritance, because it contains both. This 
shews mure than a simple transcendency in it, above 
all other gifts bestowed on men ; yea, we cannot con- 
ceive any other gift greater or equal to it, that can be 
bestowed on any creature whatever. No wonder the 
angels desire to loak into these things. They and tlie 
believer receive the same inheritance, but not in the 
same way ; and, as was just now hinted, the sinner 
owed a kind of infinite debt to justice, the angels wars 
always free. This may naturally bring to our minds, 
Christ's parable about the debtor, to whom most was 
forgiven. And we may conceive the deliverance and 
the inheritance together, as making in a manner, a dou- 
ble heaven. And the joy of the deliverance cannot but 
greatly enhance the joy of the inheritance. To human 
kind, deliverance from great danger doubles the plea- 
sure of ensuing prosperity ; and surely what doubles 
the believer's eternal prosperity and joy, must double 
his obligations, and consequently his love, and what 
increases his love must increase his joy. 

But in considering the fruits of God's chief gift, we 
should take care not to lose sight of the gift itself. If 
the inheritance and the deliverance make a double 
heaven, the price that purchased both, is still the hea- 
ven of that heaven. If we should suppose God had 
given that purchase without this price ; as there woald 
have been no satisfaction to justice, so there would not 
have been by far so great manifestation of mercy. — 
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When an earthly prince gives a condemned criniinaly 
both a remission and an estate^ he shews, indeed, very 
gpreat kindness, though at the expense of justice. But 
if the nature of human justice allowed it, and human 
pity could go so far, that that prince should sacrifice 
his Son for the criminal, it is plain this act of hive to 
him would be far greater than giving him both life und 
fottune without such an expense. 

Thus we have seen wherein the transcendency ol* 
Gdd's unspeakable gift consists ; in the dignity of the 
Redeemer's person ; the manner in which he is given, 
particularly, the mysterious condescension of it ; :md 
the value of his satisfaction. "We have ground from 
express scripture, Rom. v. 9, 10. to consider further 
a particular transcendency in this gift with rehition to 
the persons to whom it is given : they are indeed the 
same persons who receive Christ and who receive hea- 
ven ; but in a spiritual sense they were not the same 
Kien or the same creatures when Christ was given that 
they, are when heaven is given them. The sinner, af- 
ter receiving Christ, is a new man, or z. niw creature : 
there is therefore a plain difference in the case. Hea- 
ven is given to the perfect saint, the faithfnl servanr, 
the child of God. Christ himself was given to ilie 
sinner^ the stranger, the enemy. 

Heaven is a blessing that fully satislics the highcsr 
desires of a rational creature ; but this other favour 
is a favour above the highest desires. We can con- 
ceive a sinner seeking heaven from God, before (iod 
signify his design to give it ; but we cannot conceive: 
all the sinners in the world could have ventured to 
seek Christ, unless he himself had revealed the design 
of giving him. This gift was found of them who 
sought it not. How could all the world have presum- 
ed to desire the Son of God to come down and die on 
a cross for them ; to redeem them by his own blood ? 
The apostle speaks of God's giving his people above 
all they can ask or think : We may suppose he docs 
not mean that one who has received Christ may not ask 
any other needful blessing he can think of. After 
Christy no blessing can be above the believer^ o.sVaxa'^,. 
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but because it is above his thought. But theie is a sin- 
gularity in that first blessing itself. Christ's incamap 
tion and sacrifice, sinners could not have asked it ; 
nay, it is scarce possible they could have thought of it. 
£ven among men, no criminal ever seriously desired the 
judge to bear the sentence himself; especially a sentence 
for crimes committed against the judge himself; and yet 
among men, how small is the distance between jn^P 
and criminal, either as to station or guilt ? Here the 
distance is infinite. Wlien we praise God, thereforCi 
for his mercy, we praise him tor what we could not 
have prayed for, yea, for what we could not have 
thought. It is the chief thing God prepared for his 
people, which eye had not seen nor ear heard^ not 
could enter into the heart of man, nor (may we adil) 
into the thought of any creature, or any mind belov ' 
infinite wisdom. The scripture expressions about an- 
gels looking into these things seem to denote surprist: 
none can pretend that the principalities and powers of 
heaven ever knew so much before of God's love, or 
of God, who is love. Before this was revealed, they 
knew and felt God's goodness to be infinite ; but it is 
no reflection on them that their knowledgje is finite, 
and that they knew not before how much God could 
love, especially such unlovely objects v how far his 
pity, and how low his condescension could go. 

In the last place, as to ihe application of this doc- 
trine, it is plain we ought to apply it in our medita- 
tions to every other doctrine of Christianity, for it is 
the centre of, and serves to give light to them .all. — 
But the bounds of this discourse will allow but the 
mentioning of a few inferences from it. 

1. It shews, that for any of us to pretend to faith in 
Christ without God*s works, to pretend to have an im- 
pression of God's chief mercy without loving and obey- 
ing him, and of the chief manifestation of the evil of 
sin, without warring against it, is to be really mon- 
sters of iiigratitude and stupidity. 

2. On the other hand, as to such as neglect this gifl 
of righteousness, and place their own good works in 
its room, the doctrine insisted on concerning that gift, 
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that pearl of price, may shew them, they had iiced to 
be good works indeed that are preferred to it^ and 
that must atone for rejecting it. 

3. But in a particular manner, we should carefully 
«pply the doctrine, with dependence on God's grace, 
^o the holy exercise of divine worship relating to the 
work of redemption, which is our proper work at this 
sacrament. The ddbtrine insisted on, shews that exer- 
cise is the noblest and highest we are capable of. We 
may raise our minds to some impression of this by 
comparing them with any of our other works. 

Man is a creature endowed with various faculties, 
all useful, hut some higher and some lower than others. 
As the soul is of a nature superior to that of the body, 
so also are its faculties and exercises. These are the 
highest exercises of the soul, that relate to the highest 
and most excellent objects. That, therefore, by which 
the mind is employed about an infinitely excellent ob- 
ject, is the highest of all, that is, divine worship. Hut 
in the various exercises of it, we m^yju^rly m.ike a 
difference. It was observed that Go.i's works and 
manifestations are not all equal. Wc arc taught 
that his mercies are over all his other workj. Wor- 
shipping him therefore should be above all our other 
works. Christ is above all other mercies ; and lUero- 
fore worshipping God for Christ ' shuulJ b-j ^ibsolutely 
above all other worship. It is not only of the higlicst 
kind of spiritual exercises, but the highest of tlie kind 
we are capable of, or that wc can conceive any even 
the most exalted creature capable of. The Scriptures 
represent the angels transported with it. Rev. v. they 
have incomparably better skill of it, but surely we are 
more concerned in, and more obliged to it. They glo- 
rify and praise God for that work ; but as the apostle 
distinguishes between glorifying God, and bein:; thank- 
lul to him, Rom. i. 21. we should glorify G./d for 
all his works, even towards others. Thankfulness is 
the debt we owe for his favoui*s lo' ourselves. How 
vast a sum is due here f But instead of grudging at it 
as a burthen, we should triumph in it as an inestimable 
privilege. . To be obliged to a high degree of t\\wyVL- 

M 
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fulness and love^ is to be obliged to a high degree d 
happiness and joy. If we cannot venture to pn 
thanks for an actual interest in that chief gift, we arc 
obliged at least (here as well as in all other cates) to 
give thanks for the offer of it. And the doctrine in- 
sisted on shews, that always, till we have a sure inter- 
est in it, our chief ground of thankfulness and joy is 
the offer of it, that the chief gift of God is offered t» 
the chief of sinners. 

This directs us to apply the doctrine to another ex- 
ercise suitable to this occasion : for praise and thank- 
fulness is not all our work. Praise is the -work common 
to us with angels, praise and thanksgiving are commoa 
to us with the saints made perfect. It is all we know 
of their work. But it is not all our own work : we 
have that incumbent on ns, and something besides; 
not only praise, but prayer, not only thanksgiving, but 
supplication, seeking what they have obtained, and 
desiring what they enjoy. The angels are admiring 
spectators, looking into these things. But there is a 
difference between mere looking into these things and 
receiving them. It is not desirable to be a mere specta- 
tor at the communion ; but to be a mere onlooker and 
spectator at that which is represented in it, is in a sin- 
Fter, who continues such, the worst work he is capable 
of ; for a forlorn destitute wretch to see such danger 
without desiring relief, to see such relief without em- 
bracing it, to see such a pearl, such a gift of infinite 
value, to see it offered to him without grasping at it, 
is the greatest affront to God, and cruelty to himself be 
is capable of. 

The doctrine insisted on, shews that •wc should use, 
through divine grace, transcendent earnestness, so 
to speak, like Jacob's holy and humble wrestling in the 
prayer of faith, and taking the kingdom of heaven, or 
that pefirlof price, in whose value it is contained, with a 
spiritual reverential violence. For it is then we shew 
the greatest reverence and fear of God, when we are 
most earnest to be delivered from his just displeasure, 
and from those sins that procure it. The doctrine 
shews liQW justly faith is called precious faith, since it 
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is a receiving of that pearl of price, af^er which the 
believer will be but receiving a part of its worth in 
the kingdom of hearen to all eternity. 

This should excite ns to cheerfulness in renewing 
our consent to the covenant, and in receiving the sesu , 
of It, to rejoice in the tenor of it, since the promise 
of it contains all things ; and what is required of us, 
in order to a title to all things, is to receive what is 
more than all things. ^ 

In the next place, we should apply the doctrRie in 
eating our passover with the bitter herbs of repentance 
and sorrow for sin ; since that transcendency of mer- 
cy that has been insisted on proves a transcendency of 
guilt in our ingratitude for it, which is at the same 
rime our greatest sin, and the greatest aggravation of 
our other sins. And as all of bs are less or more 
chargeable with it, so the believer's guilt this way has 
a peculiar aggravation in it, being not only against the 
otter, but the actual application of this mercy. It is 
no wonder then that of all men in the world, the most 
eminent saints, are the men who have the greatest tor- 
row for sin, as well as the greatest delight in duty, 
and the former one of the chief means of the latter. 

The evil of the sin against .the Holy Ghost is no ob- 
jection against this assertion. That ingratitude for 
Christ is the chief sin, but rather a confirmation of it, 
because that sin is but a particular kind of this ingra- 
titude, and shews the evil of all such ingratitude, since 
the worst act of it is unpardonable. That sin against 
the spirit of Christ is a peculiar indignity to that gift 
of Christ, which applies all his other gifts, and shew.s 
the danger of abusing any of them. Without inquir* 
inghere particularly into the nature of it, it is sutli- 
eient unto our present purpose to observe in general 
-that it is called a trampling under foot the Son of Gcr! 
and crucifying him afresh, Heb. vi. 6. which sl:e\v- 
that it is the greatest abuse of God's greatest gift, an/. 
rince that can never be forgiven or repented of, i; 
should excite us chiefly to repent of every abuse of tha^ 
gift while it may be forgiven. 

Wc should reflect, that despising redem^tlcm lva.«^ >. 
peculiar guilt ia it beyond other s\ttR \\\vx\\ wy^^-^^ ^ 
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need a redemption ; and that the folly wbtdi pbbMeA 
our souls, and brought our perions under the sentcBd 
of death, is wisdom when compared tx> the^ folly of f^ 
fusing the antidote, and rejecting the remiirion, etpe- 
cially when the antidote or cure is prepared with ladi 
kindness that it is the physician's own heart's bloody « 
rather the blood of his soul who ofikrt it ; when it ii 
offered so freely, that the best blessings that can be de- 
sIre<L arc ours if we sincerely desire them : and nttt I 
only^o freely, but with such tenderness, that the sotc- 
reign, by his inspired ambassadors, beseeches thecrin- 
inal, (2 Cor. v. 20.) and the remission is joined with 
the offer of an endless inheritance, and the pft thai 
purchased both, of infinite -value. As it is thb tbtt 
shews how far divine mercy could go, so - the sis iC 
rejecting it shews ho^ far human wickedness can gO| 
and the greatness of this gift of God compared wiA 
men's treatment of it, may be said to shew hu conde^ 
scension, and our ingratitude at its uttermost. Nor 
need we wonder that other guilt compared to this ii 
reckoned as innocency. If I had not come, says Chrirty 
they had had no sin ; and that is the sin that will maks 
at last the case of a very Capernaum more intolerablo 
than that of Sodom, since it is the sin that has no pa- 
rallel on earth, nor, we may add, even in hell, since 
it is sin the devils know only by speculation, by seeing 
it in us, having no experience of it themselves. Whea 
the devil tempts to many other sins, he set a patterft 
before he lays the snare ; when he tempts to lying or 
murder, he is a liar and a murderer himself from the 
beginning. But when he tempts to despise redemp- 
tion, he tempts to a sin of which himself is innoccai. 
Whatever example the devils give in other cases, the 
despiser of redemption sets a pattern which these fbr« 
lorn angels are incapable of following ; yea thoa^ 
redemption had been offered to them and despised by 
them, they could not have despised so great condescen- 
sion : For though we know not their first sin, yet as 
to their nature, we have ground from scripture to say 
that it would not have been quite so great condescension 
to have assumed their nature, as to have assumed ours. 
They are angels, though fallen ones, and we shoukl 



eontider^ that thooi^ they opposed the work of re- 
demption^ it wa» not their redemption^ but ours. They 
shewed their wickedness in opposins the work of re- 
demption^ hot never in rejeaing an o&r of redemption. 
These and the like considerations should excite sor- 
row not only in them who never embraced this chief 
mercy, and in effect renounce all benefit by it, but 
even in sincere believers, who have embraced it, but 
have not been careful enough about due gratitude for 
it. And that is an accusation from which none can 
free themselves ; not to speak of our manifold neglects 
of praise and thanksgiving for it, in immediate ad- 
dresses to God, our very acts of praise and thanksgiv- 
ing themselves are among the chief things that shew our 
ingratitude for it, that is,, on the account of the man- 
ner of performing them* And if there were no other 
argument for the corruption of our nature, the cold 
and indifferent way that we praise God for Christ is a 
demonstration of It.. 

Repentance for this ingratitude and unbelief^ is one* 
ef the best exercises of fajth and love, and one of the 
iiest helps to prayer, and other spiritual exercises men- 
tioned before^ so suitable for this occasion. But it is 
not at this occasion only they are suitable, but before 
and after it, and at all times. Our communicating sup- 
poses them to be our habitual practice, and is designed 
fot promoting it,, yet there should be a transcendency, 
if I may speak so, in the performance of them at liiis 
occasion beyond ail others. Communicating is beyond 
prayer, praise, meditation, because it joins these to- 
gether and adds more to them. It is beyond metre spi- 
ritual exercises of worship, because o£ the singpiar 
way that it employs not only the soul but the; body. It 
is liker heaven than secret communion with God, be- 
taQse it is an enjoyment of it in the visible communion 
of saints.. It is beyond private duties,, because it is a 
pi^blic ordinance,, and beyond othef public ordinances, 
because it bas the use of them joined to it as subservi- 
entto it, and adds something to it. It i» not merely a 
ccMnmemoration of God*s chief gift, but a solemn re- 
eeiving of it, and what it especially communicates is 
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the very consninmation of that Messed ^frvrk* 4he Ite 
deemer's death. It is an hotKinrmbUe dWtinctioA fvt 
upon it by the circumstances of its appoiatmenti %eiiig 
immediately by the Redeemer hin»elf, and at Chat re- 
markable time when he was entering np(»n itiese last 
sufferings which it chiefly commemorates, it is thew- 
fore the most solemn and the chief perfennaooe d 1 
the chief exercises we are capable of. ' 

But that should not ma1ce it seem a hurthen but a le- 
light. It is more the Lord's work than it is ours. His 
generous work at his own table is to give^ con Is to 
take and to receive. 

Could we make ourselves in a naaimer ^pectafton, 
hot not mere spectators of our own work, it woid4 
be easy to see we cannot form an idea of any woii 
upon earth soj^eat or so honourable. The chief sigbt 
indeed that ever the world saw was the King of Xiogi 
dying on a cross for guilty subjects. That w^a a spec* 
tacle beyond all comparison. But next to that, can 
there be a greater than to see a croud of such subjects, 
once condemned criminals, now invited and assembled 
at their reconciled sovereign's table, at a feast of re* 
conciliation to receive a sealed remission of all their 
guilt, an infeftment into an everlasting inheritancei 
yea to receive the foretastes and first-fruits of it, hav- 
ing, as it were, the pearl of price among their liandi^ 
jointly doing honour to God's greatest mercy and chief 
gift, and jointly employed about the noblest spiritual 
exercises we can conceive human nature or any crea- 
ture in earth or in heaven capable of \ 

The greatness and excellency of the work shews the 
mwfnlness of it, the importance of right perform- 
ance, and the danger of the contrary. To conclude 
therefore ; considering our work as a receiving of 
Christ, we should seriously reflect that when w« re* 
ceive him, we can nevei: receive any gift equal or like 
liim to all eternity. And when we come to receive 
him at bistable, we make the most solemn appearance 
before him that ever we can nake on earth till he 
come again. 

To his nameUghryp kon^ur, mid immorua jprmse^J^ 
vs^r mnd ever. 
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PREJUDICES AGAINST THE GOSPEL. 



ON£ principal prejudice that the corruption of 
the heart raises against the doctrine of the gospel, is, 
that it represents the evil demerit of sin too great, 
when so costly a sacrifice was requisite to expiate it. — 
It is one of the hardest tasks in the world, to bring the 
heart to a sincere persuasion, that sin is indeed as vile 
as Grod's word represents it ; and that it deserves all 
that his law threatens against it. Hence, a great ma- 
ny are not properly so sorry for their sins against God's 
law, as for the severity of God's law against their sins. 
While many do not regret their sins at all, some re- 
gret them rather as misfortunes than faults, and as wor- 
thy of pity and compassion, rather than hatred and 
punishment. 

These favourable impressions of sin, naturaUy cre- 
ate prejudices, not only against the awful threatenings 
of the law,, but also even against the glad tidings of 
the gospel ; because the latter as necessarily suppose 
the former, as a recovery or a remedy supposes a dis- 
eaU^r as deliverance supposes danger. When the 
apostle Paul represents the scope of the gospel, he 
says, that '^ therein is revealed the righteousness of 
God, and the wrath of God again $ all ungodliness and 
unrighteousness of men." Rom. i. 17, 16. AndiitiOsivok^ 
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is more certain than that this is one of the chief pre- 
judices men entertain against it. 

If one were to compose a formal confutation of this 
prejudice, it were needful to meet with some pretended 
demonstration that sin does not deserve the punishment 
above-mentioned, that so the foundations and grounds 
of such an argument might be impartially inquired in- 
to. But in e^ect, this prejudice does not usually form , 
itself into any thing like a clear chain of reasoning, but 
expresses itself in confused and indistinct complaints 
against the opposite doctrine, as too severe and rigid : 
and therefore, perhaps, it will not be an improper 
way of examining of it, to propose some miscellany 
considerations, that may serve to shew whether thu 
prejudice be founded on reason or not. 

If any man undertook to prove that sin cannot de- 
serve hell, there are two things absolutely necessary, 
in order to make that proof good. First, that he know 
. all the ends and designs, all the reasons that God can 
possibly have for punishing sin : and then, that he de- 
monstrate, that all those ends and designs may be ob- 
tained as well, and in a manner as agreeable to the in- 
finite perfections of God, and the most perfect way of 
governing the world, without inflicting the above-men- 
tioned punishment, ^nd without any propitiation to de- 
clare his righteousness in the remission of it. Now, it 
is certain, that no man can pretend, with any tolerable 
shadow of reason, to so vast an undertaking. All that 
a man can pretend for lessening the evil demerit of sin* 
is nothing but appearances, suspicions, and shadows of 
probability : Whereas the evidence for the contrary, 
is infallible divine revelation. 

The threatening of everlasting punishment is as 
plain in scripture, as the promise of everlasting life. — 
Matth. XXV. last verse. And though infinite goodness 
bestow undeserved favours ; yet, it is certain, infinite 
justice will never inflict the least degrees of undeagAred 
punishment. And therefore, when God threatens so 
dreadful a punishment against sin, it is to us a suffi* 
cient evidence that sin deserves it. 

Though some pretended philosophers have denied 
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all difference between moral good and evil^ and con- 
sequently the evil demerit of sinful actions^ (as it has 
been long since observed, that there is scarce any opin- 
ion so absurd, but some philosopher has espoused it ;) 
yet when men are left to the dictates of common sense, 
the evil deserving that is in some actions, is one of the 
plainest and most evident notions in the world. The 
rudest of the vulgar know very well what they say, 
(thouffh they never learned any thing of moral philo- 
sophy) when they aver that such an action deserves to 
be punished, and such another action deserves greater 
punishment : which shews, that all endowed with the 
exercise of reason, have a plain notion of the evil 
demerit in evil actions, and of a proportioi^ that should 
be observed between various degrees of guilt, and va» 
rious degrees of punishment. 

Even they who argue or write against the morality 
of actions, and who therefore should think no action 
deserves hatred or punishment, will notwithstanding 
be heartily angry at those that contradict them, and 
hate those that injure them. Hobbes and Spinoza would 
have inveighed bitterly against those they reckoned to 
be deceivers and impostors, which supposes a natural 
sense of the odious nature and evil demerit of impos- 
ture. 

The passion of anger and revenge, if duly reflec- 
ted on, might convince men of an evil demerit in ac- 
tions. Some, who can talk and dispute speculatively 
against moral deservings, will find their own hearts of 
a different sentiment, when they meet with extraor- 
dinary injustice from others ; when they are affronted 
and injured ; when they meet with black ingratitude, 
treachery, barbarous cruelty, disdainful contempt, 
pride, or the like. 

Example, Let us suppose a courtier, in hist princi- 
|iles a £rst-rate Libertine, using his utmost influence 
to raise one of his meanest servants to the highest prcr 
ferments, and shewing him as much friendship as ever 
great man did to his client, or father to his son ; and 
&t us suppose that all the return that servant makes, 
is to supplant his old master, to raise himself upon his 
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mhis^ to reduce him to poverty, disgrace^ bantslmieDt, 
or even to a cruel death : it is natural for aay body to 
imagine, that in sucli a case, the disgraced Libertine 
would learn a new way of thinking, and acknowledge 
there is something worthy of hatred, detestation, amd 
punishment in sin, that is, in injustice, tr each«*y, and 
ingratitude, &c. and would even perhaps be strongly 
inclined to wish for a day of judgment. In eiFect, aU 
men seem to be in some measure, sensible of the odi- 
ous nature, and evil demerit of sin : but the misery is, 
that it is chiefly of the sins of others, and especially 
of the sins of others against themselves. Jf men ha- 
ted sin as much in themselves as in others, humility 
would be a. very easy common thing. 

If it were duly reflected on, it might bring us to a 
just sense of the nature and demerit of sin, to observe, 
that they who hug and caress it most in themselves, 
cannot help abhorring it in others. A man will hate 
the image of his own sin, when he sees it in his friend, 
or the child of his bosom. What is most unac- 
countable in this matter, is, that men should be so 
shamefully partial, and unequal in their way of judging 
about it. 

When the question is about a man's own sin, his 
heart devises a thousand artifices to excuse or extenu- 
ate it, which artifices are ofttimos such as arc applica- 
ble to all sin, in general, as well as his sin. But when 
a man is under the influence of passion, against the sins 
of others, it quite alters the case. He finds no end in 
exaggerating the guilt of an injury or affro.rt, and his 
passion will find means to make pretended excuses ap- 
pear heavy aggravations The common excuses of 
human frailty, strength of temptation, and the like, 
will appear to him too refined and metaphysical, to 
have any effectual influence for moderating his passion. 
The vehemence of such passions against sin, would do 
very little prejudice to charity, if these passions were 
as equal and impartial, when directed homewards, as 
they are vehement against others. If men could hate 
themselves, as they do their neighbours, it would be 
a good help towards loving their neighbours as them- 
•^'*lves. 
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These miscellany consideration<e^ are perhaps ablj 
to prove the odious nature, and evil demerit of sin in 
general. But if it be urged^ as frequently it i«, that 
though sin should be granted, to have some evil de- 
merit in it J yet that it seems strange that it should 
deserve so very great a punishment, as is u<;ually al- 
ieged. In answer to this, let it be observed, that, 
besides the self-evident principle laid down before, vh, 
that no colours or appearances of probability (which 
ofttimes may be on the side of error) should be put i:i 
the balance with plain divine revelation, there are 
several other observations from reason and experience*. 
That may help to make this matter more plain a:ul ca<y. 

One thing that may give no small light to tln-t ■•r.l"'. 
ject, is, the influence which mens* affections hive na:- 
urally over their judgments. If this were carcrnUy 
noticed, and if men were earnestly inclined to JinIj, 
Truly, that is impartially, of things, !here is Uiiliini.; 
in the world ihc-y would see more reason ro be JimIdh-- 
and suspicious of, than the suggestions nf their licrirt^ 
in favour of sin ; they would find that it is b'.it ju-;t 
<aution to suspect every appearance of reason i'l^r, that 
tends to give favourable impressions of sin, or to im- 
pair our fear, and abhorrence of it, to be soj)!iisrry 
and delusion. Notliing is more generally acknowledge!, 
than that it is natural for our affections to bias oi;i* 
judgment, and bribe our reason : and therefore, whc i 
sin has polluted tlie one, no wonder it should •nopor- 
lionally pervert the other. It is a n.itiir.il concomitant 
of the dominion of sin in the lic:irt, ilint ii binders a 
]iist sense of its own nature, nwA evil c!cmc'rir, Wc 
should be so far from wondiri.ig at t'ni^, t'pat inJeed 
ir would be the greatest wond^T, and truly inco nnre- 
heiisible, if it should be otherwise. In order to h»ivc 
a perfectly jui:t and lively «!ense of the evil of si-i, a 
man behoved to be perfectly free, not only from the 
dominion, but even from any measure of the love and 
practice of it. 

It is useful to observe ht.w corrupt passi(>ns, not o::- 
ly beget a strong inclination to extenuate or defend 
themselves, but also how ingenious they arc \\\ \.Wvc 
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effects that way. A very little insight into humaa na- 
ture, may satisfy a man, that the passions of the heart, 
kte the most cunning sophisters in the worlds in their 
own defence i and they have, in a manner, an inex- 
haustible invention in contriving artifices and plausible 
colours for their own vindication, as well as in deyi- 
sing stratagems for obtaining their objects, .and com- 
passing their ends. A dull stupid fellow, who perhaps 
is scarce capable of comprehending a chain of abstract 
reasoning, will #fttimes shew almost as good a genius 
in defending or excusing his faults, as an experienced 
philosopher. Besides many other instances, this may 
be easily observed in ordinary quarrels, w^here com- 
monly each party accuses the other of injustice, and 
insists upon his own innocence with so much artifice, 
that he who hears only one party, will scarce be able 
to resist the evidence of his pleadings, and w^ill incline 
to think his accusations unanswerable. In such cases, 
an unbis||sed person finds it ofttimes the hardest task in 
the world, to convnicx the injurious party, that he is 
in the wrong, and to make him view hi» own conduct 
in the same light that disinterested persons see it in. 

This powerful influence of corrupt passions, in bias- 
ing our judgment in their favours, may receive further 
light, by considering the different views and sentiments 
of the demerit of sin that accompany different degrees 
of wickedness on the one hand, or different degrees of 
holiness and purity on the other. It wfts observed al- 
ready, that we ourselves, guilty and corrupt as we 
are, can see a great deal of evil in the sins of others, 
when passion or self-interest gives us no bias in their 
favours ; but that, where self-love influences us, our 
views change, though the objects be the same. Be- 
sides this, it is useful to observe, how some extraordi- 
nary outrageous sinners (as the most cruel murderersi 
and the like) can make the most atrocious crimes, so 
familiar to them by custom, that they seem scarce sen- 
sible of any evil demerit in these monstrous actions, 
which other ordinary men (though guihy and corrupt 
likewise, but in an inferior degree) can scarce think 
of, without horror and detestation. An ordinary utt« 
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converted person has very indifferent thoughts of daily 
sinful omisssonsy which a converted person (though he 
4>e not perfectly free from sin himself) would regret 
with the bitterest remorse. The farther any man ad- 
vanceth in holiness and purity^ the clearer is his view, 
^nd the <]uiclcer his sense of the evil of sin : witli 
parity of r^as^n, it may be conceived, that the greatest 
s3Liut on earth does not see the evil of sin so clearly as 
an angel : and if this reasoning be carried higher, an 
infinitely holy and excellent Being will discern incom- 
parably more evil in sin, and hate it more (and that 
with the most perfect reason and justice) than the hu- 
iiest man on earth, or the most glorious angel in hea- 
ven. It is plain, God, by being the purest and most 
holy of all rational beings, is the fittest to judge of the 
evil of sin. 

Nothing is more reasonable, than that all these 
considerations should, on the one hand, make us be- 
lieve that sin deserves indeed what God threatens, 
because God is infinitely just and holy ; and, on the 
other hand, if our hearts murmur against these threat - 
cnings, we should look upon that, not as the native 
result of sound reason, but of unreasonable corrup- 
tion. We should believe^ that if our sense of the evil 
of sin is not suitable to God^s threaten ings against it. 
It is because our hearts are not yet free from the &tai:i 
and infection of it. Let men talk what they please, 
when they are in an humour for speculation, yet there 
is no man, when his mind is under a lively impressio.i 
of some atrocious crime, that he has seen or heard oi , 
but will be convinced of a high degree of evil demerii 
in sin. All men are sensible of this in high degrees ol 
wickedness ; the reason why it is otherwise in ordi- 
nary sins, is, because men have made these familiar 
to themselves by custom. 

One of the most ingenious libertines, that I have 
read, objects against the doctrine of vindictive justice 
in God, as if it could not be maintained, without cloth- 
ing the Deity with human frailties and passions, anger, 
provocation, revenge, and the like ; of which, he says, 
we might be so well acquaintjed with out ovit^ t«\.\«^ » 
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as to reflect that these are. human infirniitieSi and not 
Divine perfections^ 

If this objection prtjve any thing, it proves by fir 
too much ; if it has any force at all, it confutes ei^- 
rience ; for experience shews that sinners suffer % 
great many pains and troubles in this life; beside tbe 
pains of death. Almighty power could hinder these 
pains : infinite goodness would hinder them, if they 
were not merited by the sins of men, and agreeable 
to the justice of God. 

If God can, and does infiici manifold pains for sin io 
this life, without an/ thing like human frailty, or pas- 
sion, surely there is no reason why the same may not 
be done in as perfect a manrrer in the next world. 

It is the observation of the wisest of men, that be- 
cause sentence is not speedily executed on an evil 
work, therefore mens' hearts ar« hardened with f:ik 
hopes of impunity. These are the flattering thoughts 
of sinners at ease. But the lieavy and dismal disasters 
of life, and the exquisiie pains of sickness, give them 
generally a new light. While the minds of men are 
intoxicate witli prosperity, they may make a shift to 
delude themselves with such false notions of Cod's 
goodne^s, as may banish i\)V a time all dread of his jus- 
tice. But surely arguing against experience, is the 
most extravagant arguing in the world. These spec- 
ulations will not argue away all the public and private 
calamities, with which the world is overspread, and 
from which no age, no rank, or condition of men is 
exempted. It is vain to object, that these troubles 
flow from natural causes ; justice can use natural cau- 
ses in punishing sin. God is the author of nature, 
and ruler of the world. And surely it is not the way 
to extol liis goodness, to say, that though his crea» 
lures suffer various pains or troubles, yet that they do 
I'ot deserve it, or that it is not on tlie account of their 
.-Ins. 

They that maintain vindictive justice, zealously as- 
.-ert ^according to the scriptures) that there is nothing 
<;f passion^ of anger, or revenge in it, in the proper 
i^mcy but on tlje conji-ary, that it is perfectly serejie, 
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and exercised, so to speak, with infinite calmness.—.. 
The chief abettors of this doctrine (perhaps all of them) 
affirm, that in the matter of vindictive justice, God is 
■to be considered not merely as a private person, or 
-offended party, but as a public person, or supreme 
magistrate, who himself alone is capable of judging 
"what are these measures in the punishment of sin, thai 
are absolutely best in order to the most perfect, and 
most excellent way of governing the world. It 'n 
goodness as well as justice in a supreme magistrate, to 
make liws that are for his own honour, and the good 
of his subjects. It is goodness to give force to these 
laws, by a suitable sanction or penalty annexe '1 rr> 
them ; and it is plain, the same goodness that requirc'> 
such laws should be made, requires the autV.oriry of 
^hem should be maintained, which is done by putt hip 
them in execution. Every body knows that the honour 
of the magistrate, and the interest of society suffers 
'by it, when excellent laws are neglected, and their 
authority destroyed. These and the like considera- 
tions, satisfy men as to human government, that true 
justice, and true goodness are so far from being incon- 
sistent, that they are inseparable, and there is no rea- 
son why the same may not be acknowledged in the 
divine government. 

It is evident that none can be consistent with them- 
selves, in acknowledging that there is such a thing a . 
a law of nature, without acknowledging at tlic same 
time, vindictive justice to punish the violations of it ; 
a law without a penalty annexed to it, is not a law, 
but an advice : and a sanction or ])enalty that is no wav 
put in execution, is not a sanction, but a bugbear. All 
which, if duly considered, might satisfy men that God's 
vindictive justice may be conceived, without any the 
least reseniblance of human passions. 

But not to insist on this further ; another considera* 
tion, thatjmay beofuse, on this subject, is, that where- 
as, men may pass by, and neglect a criminal, so as nei- 
ther to do good nor ill to him, neither to reward nor. 
punish him, neither to bestow favours, nor to inflict 
dueserved punishment on him; yet, with respect toGo<K 
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sin is found by experience to be naturally infectioaii 
and ipreading when unsuppressed and unpumshed) is 
of the more extensive and durable influence : the 
more reason there is therefore for discouraging it : 
and motives of reward and punishment, are very pro- 
per means for that end, and suitable to the nature rf 
rational agents* Besides, the larger a government cr 
dominion is, the greater is the danger by impunity of 
vice, and the less considerable is the loss, by die 
strictest punishment of it. If we should suppose tte 
bulk of a small city involved in rebellion, or some other 
capital crime, the particular governors of that place 
might be backward to punish the criminals, for fear of 
emptying their little dominion a£ inhabitants, and the/ 
cannot create new ones in their room ; but if that dty 
be considered as a part -of a vast empire, in compari- 
son of which that city is as nothing ; it is easy to con- 
ceive that it might be for the honour and interest of 
the whole empire, to put the laws in strict execution 
against that guilty corner, if no other salvo could be 
found to maintain the honour of the govemment| and 
the force and authority of the laws, it is easy to make 
an application of this to the divine.govemment. God'i 
kingdom is over all, and his dominion h from everJast* 
ing to everlasting. 

Some make an objection against the everlasting pan- 
ishment of sin in the next life, from the shortness of 
the time in which it is committed in this. But surelj 
when other objections against that doctrine are refa* 
ted, this will appear to have but very little Weight.— 
In other cases, men never think it reasonable to mea- 
sure the demerit of any sin, by the length of the time 
in which it is committed. dSesideai, this objection 
would have the same force, though -our state of trial 
were a thousand times longer than it is. The longest 
-time that can be imagined, would still be nothing to 
eternity^ Those who imagine men would have an 
easier way to heaven, if they had a longer life on 
earth, should see how that can be reconciled with ex- 
perience, particularly with the history of the :Antid£* 
luvian world* 
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^n effect, if we consider this matter impartially, the 
shortness of our state of trial, as it gives many great 
advantages to religion, so it rather aggravates than 
extenuates the evil demerit of sin. If men were to 
live some hundreds of years in this world, it is plain 
they would have a much stronger temptation, to look 
on so Jong a tract of a spiritual warfare, of a life of 
faith, as burdensome and tedious : the length of that 
race (as a course of obedience is called in scripture) 
might dispirit and discourage them ; the length of life 
would make the fatigue of duty, and the pleasure of 
sin appear oC greater importance : besides the reward 
being at so vast a distance, might contribute very much 
to render their impressions ot it faint and Uii^raid 1 
can scarce consider a holy soul in such a state of trial, 
but as one oppressed \v\i\\ ra.'lancholy, to think that he 
behoved to be for so great a part of eternity (so to 
speak) €ui of heaven ; that he behoved to languish so 
many centuries, in ab;encefrom the object of his chief 
afFcrctions, and most vehement desires. 

On the other hand, according to the present state of 
Jthings, the encouragements to duty are far stronger, 
and 't lie allurements to sio, farnurc insignificant As 
I J tite eternal reward of grace, its dista ice is so short 
and uncertain, that if men wltc not infaturited, it U a 
wonder that it is not constantly observant i;) their 
minds, aid that its glori ms briglitness does not dizrle 
their eyes. A good man is ncv'er sure that hca/en is 
at an hour's distance from hiiu. Then the ^ leisures 
of sin, and trouble: of duty, are so ficeiin^ and s'lort- 
Jivcd, that they are scarce felt, vviien t'ley are jire- 
sently vanisUeid. It Jooks like a v.ilful contempt cf 
happiness, for one not to make the utmost tiforcs to- 
wards a life of faith and holiness, when one is under 
so stron^obligitijis, iias so vast encouragements, and 
but such in/uTiiitiLiur hinderance.'? ; when the assistance 
offered is so powerful, the present pleasure so great, 
the labour so short, so little, the reward so near, s ) 
certain, so gloriou-:, so hsting, yea everlasting. It 
.looks like a choosing of misery, when one takes the 
x;ourse that Icrtds to it . though he is suve ciervvw^j vs. v\o\ 
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far off at the farthest he can possibly expect ; vhen he 
Jmows not^ but the next moment may land him on chat 
, unknown shore^ and plunge faim in an abyss of wreCcfa- 
' edness^ when he runs that risk for pleasures^ which 
he is not sure whether he shall ever attain to, and 
•which he is sure will vanish away like shadows. It 
were easy to multiply arguments, to shew that the 
shortness of life, instead of extenuating the demerit of 
sin, is a very high aggravation of it. And in effect^ 
that man must hav« a very extravagant way of think- 
ing, who imagines, that though it be difficult to serve 
God, and watch against sin for a few scores of years, 
yet that it would be easy to do so for many thousands. 
II. Another prejudice some entertain against the 
gospel is, that they think it strange, that repentance 
and amendment should not be sufficient, in order to 
pardon, without any sacrifice or propitiation. Bot 
surely it is unreasonable, to think this strange in tlie 
divine government, when in human governments it is 
so very ordinary : even among men, a criminars ir- 
^pentance does not absolve him from the penalty of die. 
law : though the criminal action itself be short andj 
transient, yet the guilt or obligation to punisl 
contracted by it, is permanent and durable, and i 
vives not only the criminal action, but ofttimes ei 
the evil disposition whence it flowed : thus we seti^Q^ 
murderer for instance, is ofttimes punished with d< 
though he should be so penitent as to make a vi 
tary confession of his crime himself, and profess 
utmost detestation of it. 

The more we consider the ends of punishment, 
among men, the more we may be satisfied, that 
pentance alone is not sufficient to obtain them, 
repentance alone were made sufficient, in order 
impunity, thu would be in effect granting a libl 
for all manner of transgression, upon condition 
criminals would sometimes forbear and amend ; wl 
would so manifestly unhinge government, and the 
thority of laws, that such a condition of absolut 
from guilt was never heard of in any nation in 
world. 
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If a man pretend, that such a condition of absola- 
tion from guilt, is lofficient in the divine gpyemment, 
it would seem he behoved first Co know aU the reasons 
and ends, that infinite justice and wisdom can possibly 
have for the punishment of sin ; and then, that all 
these ends may be as well obtained, merely by repen- 
tance, without a propitiation : and surely that is too 
hard a task for any human or finite understanding. 
p Though repentance be not supposed sufficient for 
' absolution from guilt, that does not hinder it from 
■^. being very useful, both in human and divine govem- 
jr ment, especially In the latter. For although repen- 
K tanof do not merit pardon of sin, yet it makes a man's 
P sins fewer, and consequently the punishment deserved 
£ by him, less than if he had continued impenitent, heaj^ 
^'^ ing guilt upon guilt ; and, as Paul expreses it, ir€asur» 
% ii^ up wraik against the day of wratk. In perfect jus- 
p^ tioe, there is an exact proportion observed between 
^ ^ the sins committed, and the pendty incurred : repea- 
L*st ^ce, therefore, prevents the increase of guilt, though 
^1 it cannot expiate what is already contracted. And. 
ft l.Rirely if we consider repentance truly, the justest no- 
g^fli lion we can have of its proper effect, is, that by this 
f^tatans, a man's guilt is less than it would have beco 
herwise, though it is not expiated by it* 
III. The principal thing in the doctrine of the gn* 
1, which its adversaries endeavour to undermine and 
pose is, that substitution and imputation so plainly 
ght in it, which they pretend to be unreasonable, 
not unintelligible : that is, the substitution of the 
eemer in tlie room of sinners, and the imputation 
his merits to them. 

But surely it is a very intelligible thing, that all t^e 

's ol' justice, and designs of punishment, whatever 

r be, are as well obtained by the sufferings of , the 

ieemer, as if the guilty had suffered themselves.— 

man can prove the contrary, without a perfect 

„ wledge of all the reasons and ends of punishment, 

ioblP^ infinite wisdom can have in view, which it would 
1 up* vny extravagant arrogance in any man to pretend 
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It is a very intelligible thing, that the propitiation ap- 
pointed by God, declares his righteousness in the remis- 
sion of sin, which without that propitiation, would have 
been declared in the punishment of it. It is plain, that by 
this means, the honour of divine justice is more bright- 
ly displayed, the authority and dignity of the law bet- 
ter secured, the evil and danger of sin better manifes- 
ted, than if no punishment at all were inflicted, either 
on the <:riminais themselves, or on one substitute in 
their room. No injury is done to the substitute, since 
it is his own inclination and choice^ rather to suffer 
for the guilty, than that they should be destroyed. No 
liberty is given to despise the law, since none are jus- 
tified by the Redeemer, but such as are also sanctified 
by him, since none have an interest in his sufferings, 
but such as are made sincerely to submit to his pre- 
cepts, and joined to him by such an union, as separates 
them from their sins. 

If such instances of substitution in criminal cases, Be 
rare in human government, yet they are not entirely 
wanting : and the famous story of the lawgiver, who 
having made a law, that adultery should be punished 
with the loss of both eyes, when his own son became 
obnoxious to that law, caused pull out only one of his 
son's eyes, and another of his own : though this is not 
perfectly parallel to the case in view, yet it has a great 
deal in it, to'illustrate it. 

It is well worth the observing also, what wonderful 
care Providence took to make the notion ai sttb.'^titut'-ovy 
and a sacnfice familiar to ail the worM, before the 
Redeemer came to it ; chiefly indeed to the Jews, 
(the only people in the world, that had just sentiments 
of God, and his periection«?, in those times ;) but in 
some measure also to the re:?t of mankind : it is ob- 
served that generally they applied to whatever invisi- 
ble power they adored, as if they acknowledged them- 
selves guilty creatui es, and that some atonement was 
requisite on that account ; expiatory sacrifices were a 
considerable part of their religion ; and it is scarce to- 
be comprehended, how such a way of adoring a deity 
should have entered into their head-?, unless it be sup- 
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pMed' to have been handed down to them from Adam 
and Noah, thoqg^ they corrupted it, ai to the mamier, 
and forgot the true original, and true use and end of 
it ; however, by this, probably, as well as other means, 
it fell ont, that thongh false philosophy and sophistry 
can find artifices, both to make the grossest absurdities 
seem plausible, and the most reasonable things seem 
absurd t yet, to the sober vulgar, whose sense was 
not adulterated and perverted by sophistry, and who 
were well disposed, by a sense of their guilt, the no- 
tion of a sacrifice and atonement, seemed a very in- 
telligible and reasonable thing, and does so still : while 
others indostriously stupify themselves, and acquire 
sach an ignorance of^ their guilt, that they do not see 
their need of the atonement, and therefore deny the 
reality of it. 

There are some who pretend, that whatever be said 
of Christ's death and sufferings, yet that the imputa- 
tion of his active righteousness or obedience, is shock- 
ing to human reasoi), and cannot easily be made Intel* 
ligible. 

But surely there is scarce any thing more ordinary, 
even among men, than that persons, who perhaps have 
no merit themselves, receive a great deal of kindness 
for the sake of others, which they could never expect 
for their own s that is, for the sake of others, who 
are persons^ of merit, (1 mean meriting at the hands of 
men) and in whom these unworthy persons are nearly 
interested and concerned. Some illustrate this very 
well, 1 think, by the story of the two famous brothers 
in Or^ece, Amyntas and Aeschylus ; one of them was 
a hero, who had lost his hand in the service of his 
country ; the other, a criminal, who was arraigned 
before the court of justice, for some capital crime a- 
gainst it. The hero spoke nothing for his brother, but 
only lifted up his arm, wanting the hand, which had 
been lost in his country's defence ; and that silent elo- 
quence pleaded so effectually, that the criminal ^99 
preserved by the merits of the hero, to whom he was 
so nearly related. 

Nothing is thought more reasonable among men, 

O 
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than that a hero, or one who has merited eminently at 
the hands of a society, or any particular members of 
it, should be rewarded, not only in his own person, 
but also in the persons of others related and united to 
him, and nearly concerned in him ; and in such cases, 
the reward is looked upgn, as given to the hero him- 
self. Nothing more usual than that a child, sponiei 
servant, or friend, meet with a great deal of lund* 
ness,* for the sake of a father, husband, master, or 
other friend. 

To accommodate these instances to the present case, 
it is useful to observe how much the scripture insiits 
on the intimate union between the Redeemer and re- 
deemed sinners. It is a great pity that many persons, 
otherwise ingenious, and who make deep inquiries m- 
to other dark and intricate subjects, should not think 
it worth while to be at pains to consider this union, 
which surely upon inquiry would be found to be the 
greatest dignity 6f our nature, and the highest pnh 
motion a sinner can be ambitious of. There is, per* 
haps, nothing in the world more proper to remove 
men's prejudices against the imputation of the Saviour's 
merits to believing penitent sinners, than the consid* 
eration of this union between them : and though it be 
mysterious (as Paul calls it expressly a mystery, and 
it is usually called a mystical union) yet that is no 
more an objection against the union betwixt Christ and 
believers, than against the union betwixt the soul and 
the body ; in both cases, the effects of the union are 
manifest^ the nature and manner (if it is mysterious. 
The scripture represents ic more intimate than any 
union in nature among creatures : though the chief 
instances of union and near conjunction among crea- 
tures and natural objects are made use of as images to 
illustrate it : as when the Saviour is called the head, 
the vine, the husband, the foundation, &c. and be- 
lievers the members, branches, the spouse, superstruc- 
ture, &c. But the image most insisted on in scripture, 
and which seems best to illustrate it is that vital umom 
that is between the head and the members of one and 
the same living body, where that one spirit which is 
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conceived to be in the head, is at the time present, in 
a manner, in a great variety of members, animatinjr 
them all with natural life, and governing their several 
motions. -So the icripture says expressly, '' that if 
any man have not the spirit of Christ, he is none of 
his ; that he who is joined to the Lord, is one spirit ; 
that all believers are baptized by one spirit into one 
body.'* From which it appears how truly and proper- 
ly believers are represented as making up one body, 
of which Christ is the head, because his spirit dwells 
in them all, as a principle of spiritual life. 

This, therefore, if duly considered, inukes it less 
strange, that his righteousness should be imputed to 
them, and that they should receive all ni inner of be- 
nefits for his sake. It might indeed seem strange, if 
the merits of one should be imputed tn amitlier, who 
is entirely a stranger, and no way united or interested 
■in him i but seeing, in the present case, the union of 
the two is so near, that they are said to be one, John 
xvii. 81. why should it seem so strange, that the me* 
ritf of the head should be imputed to the members ? 

Concerning Christ '« active righteousness, it may be 
farther observed, that Christ's actions may be looked 
upon as the actions of his divine, as well as human 
nature ; whereas his sufferings are only the sufferings 
of his human nature ; so that it is full as easy to con* 
ceive Infinite merit in the former, as in the latter. 

Besides, it may be useful to observe, that it is far 
more ordinary to see one receiving favours for the 
good actions, than for the sufferings of another. These 
and other considerations, might, perhaps, be useful to 
some, who think it easier to conceive the imputation 
of Christ's sufferings, than of his active righicou'^ness. 
In effect, a sinner has little concern to argue against 
any of them : and if the question is proposed, wliethcr 
Christ's righteousness, and incomparably excellent ac- 
tions, had any merit in them to deserve blessings to 
his people (as his sufferings had merit to save from 
misery; it is difficult to imagine how any Christian can 
answer in the negative. 

The direct effect of Christ's sacrifice is the expiation 
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of sin : but it is not only pardon of sin, but all blew* 
ings in general that v/t are commanded to ask in til 
name, that is, for his sake ; and if we are commanded 
to ask them for his sake, it supposes that it is for hii 
sake they arc given, and by his me^ they arc pttr» 
chased, which is a farther confirmation of the impnta^ 
tion of Christ's active, as well as ^^assive rig^teaas> 
ness. 

If it be objected, that Christ was under an obligfr' 
tion to give perfect obedience to the law for himself, 
and that it is strange, that what he behoved to do for 
himself, should be imputed to others : jt ia easy to an- 
swer, that even among men, acts of obedience to law^ 
ful authority, are meritorious at the hands of men i 
and men merit rewards to themselves and others by 
excellent actions, which, notwithstanding, are actioiis 
which they ought to have done, and were obliged to 
do. Again, this objection might, perhaps, be made 
against the merit of his sufferings as well as his actionf, 
f.ince liis giving himself to death, was an act of obedi- 
cnce to God. Besides, we should consider that the 
Son cf God's being made flesh, and his dwelling among 
lis, wc re not things that he was obliged to in that mas* 
ner that mere creatures are obliged, to avoid sin, and 
obey the law : that glorious person's assuming car na* 
f lire, ai:d living among us for such a space of time, a 
a life full of the most perfect and excellent actions, 
though in a mean condition ; these were not things that 
he was obliged to -, but voluntary actions of infinite 
condescension. Further, though the Redeemer's inno- 
rence was necessary to make his sacrifice acceptable ; 
yet no man can prove but it was possible that blessed 
sacrifice might have been offered without his glorifying 
the Creator, magnifying the law, and adorning the 
vrcation, by living a life of so many years among 
creatures on earth in such a way and manner. 

IV. Another branch of the doctrine of the go^l, 
which many are prejudiced against^ is, the doctrine of 
divine gi^ace, as requisite to renew and purify our na- 
ture. Many treat this doctrine as a chimera; and> 
which is not easy to account for, it meets with Ihat 
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treatment from some persons who ^profess some kind of 
religion. 

In the mean time i nothing is more plain than that 
denying the reality of grace is an undermining all true 
devotion. It destroys the use of prayer ; i'or if there 
be no divine operation on the soul, to make men truly 
good and virtuous, what is it but a mocking of God, 
to apply to him for that end f Now this is contrary to 
the universal sense of mankind ; not only Jews and 
Christians^ but Mahometans and Pagans themselves ac- 
knowledge that prayer and thanksgiving is a principal 
part of the service due by creatures to die Creator ; 
tiiat one of the chief things they should pray for is, 
good and virtuous inclinations, and a pure disposition 
of mind : that they who have attained to these excel- 
lent things, should thank God for them, that is, ac- 
knowledge him as the source cf them ; whereas he 
who denies divine grace, in order to be consistent with 
himself ; must maintain that a man must neither pcti* 
tion God to make him good and virtuous, nor thank 
him for his being so, that he should neither seek his 
assistance in order to perform duty, or in order to 
avoid sin. 

It is objected against this doctrine, that it interferes 
with the liberty of man's will, that a man is not free 
in doing good, or avoiding evil, if he be thus influ- 
enced to it by any external cause. But surely our fel- 
low creatures are external causes, as well as the Crea- 
tor, men are free in doing good, though influenced by 
other men ; why should the case alter about the mure 
powerful influence of God ? Besides, without any pre- 
judice to free will, men are (almost continually) pas- 
sive in receiving impressions of bodily objects ; why 
may it not be the same as to impressions of spiritual 
objects ? Though men are passive in receiving impres- 
sions of visible things, yet they arc free in their incli- 
nation to, or aversion from them, and in pursuing or 
avoiding them, and in all their nations relating to 
them* It is easy lo apply this to s^ ir tual impressions. 
Both flow from one cause : the Author of grace, and 
the An thor of nature is one and the same : it is fropn 
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God that men receive invisible Itffht and iwdily 2 
strength; it is he that continues as well as gives them; 
men are passive in receiving both^ yet free and active J 
in making use of both ; there is no reason why a|arit« '■ 
ual light and spiritual strength may not he oonceived -^ 
as derived from God, and consistent with Ae Kherty 
of man in the same manner. * ' 

There is a necessity for acknowledging a divine in" 
fluence in giving and continuinff the comsKm exer- 
cise of reason, and somidness ol mind ; without that 
favourable influence, reason could not subsist. A tor 
grains of matter misplaced in the brain, are si t fl fc ii wr 
to make the greatest wisdom on earth sicken into ra* 
ving and distraction. If liberty is not hindered by 
that influence that preserves the exercise of reason in 
general, why should it be thought to be hindercdhj 
that stronger influence that inclines and enables to the 
due exercise of reason about things invisible and cter- 
aal. To judge truly of the matter, it is certain the 
liberty of man is not hindered by the Grace of God, * 
but enlarged and perfected by it. 

Sometimes the doctrine of grac^ is chained with sii* 
ihusiasm by persons, who, it would seem, do not know 
what enthusiasm is. It is indeed enthusiam to pretend 
to grace for revelation of new doctrines : the grace 
offered in the gospel is only in order to a right impres- 
sion and improvement of the doctrines already reveal- 
ed in the scriptures. A man may be charged mithen* 
thusiasm when he pretends to b^ acted by divine grace, 
while he is really destitute of it. But to argue against 
the reality of grace, because there are some counter- 
feits of it, (as there are almost of all good things,) is a 
way of reasoning, which no man wiU directly avow, 
and all ridicule founded on it (as there is a ereat deal 
that has no other foundation) should be looked on as 
weakness and extravagance. 

It is no less unreasonable to charge this doctrine 
with favouring sloth and indolence : as if it encourag- 
ed men to neglect activity in duty, because they are 
passive in receiving grace. The gospel teaches men 
to be active in seeking grace, dind in using it. And it 
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iijiluntfatt fnoh powerful auittaiicc iithe greatcit 
OTcauBittenicat in the world to diligence and appliqi-' 
liaa. - lie tliAt ^ould effectually disprove the necessity 
p£ fpr§€e, Buit prove ooe of these two thingi| either 
Alht tiie ends for w4iich grace is offiered^ are useless ; 
•r- Aat ^ese ends may be obuined without grace : he 
tlwt considers these two things, will hardly jUndertaHe 
to prove either of them. A jmut ^ust have a very 
Add W9^ of thinking, that in^a^pes .the -efids, for 
Srtiiflhfvace is offiered lure ufejess. Haw .wjil a n\^ 
yfltj e qq to pvove, that it is no way reqvisite to the 
yiirfection and happiness of our souls, to be far more 
.J—^y affected widi the eternal objects of fs^h, than 
miSi the short-lived objects of sense : to have the 
hnrt fittoiie enanioured with the. infinitely amiable ex- 
jBtShmcf of the Creator, than with any faint shadojHrs 
4i>*be found in the creatures : to have the affectio9s 
•PMVe strongly bent on the enjoyment of the all*su^- 
.deot aoorce of good, that boundless ocean of blessed- 
•MtS:«nd perfection, than on the enjoyqient of emptor 
fleeting vanities f not to insist on the other various in- 
•gredienu of solid devotion, and of holiness, and ipteg- 
'rity^of heart and life. To disprove the use and neces- 
.nty of these things, a man must prove that Qod is not 
Jthe diief. happiness of our souls ; or that the enjoyment 
•«f .God does not require the love of God, or his image, 
;and conformity to him ; or that holiness is not his 
-iniage. As to the necessity of grace in order to holi- 
;Betfl, let us but compare the disposition of mind jutt 
!aow. mentioned, with the temper of those that despise 
grace I the one is just the reverse of the other : It is 
true, they may know spiritual objects, they may hear, 
.and read, and speak a great deal of them ; for exam- 
•ple, of God*s infinite perfections : but then it is in such 
.a manner, that their hearts are less affected with them 
ofttimes, tlian with the most insignificant trifles : they 
themselves must confess it ought to be otherwise, and 
that their minds ought to be more deeply penetrated^ 
and more strongly affected with these incomparable ob- 
jects, than with any thing else in the world : and *-r 
dfect, one would think it should be su^deta xq c 
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vince men of the necessity of grace, to compare whkt 
they must acknowledge they ought to be with what 
they are : to compare that cold, jejune, lifeless framCi 
with which generally men think of the most excellent| 
and most important objects, with that vivacity <^ son!, 
that ardour of love, vehemence of desire, and these 
transports of joy, with which it is reasonable such me- 
ditations should be accompanied. 

On the other hand experience shews, that these per- 
sons who have been reformed from a life of scanda* 
loos immorality, or of stupid carelessness about eter* 
nity, to a life of strict integrity and serious devo- 
tion, are persons, whose constant practice it has beeii> 
since that happy change, to apply by prayer for di- 
vine grace : this may be said tp be evident from npe* 
rience, if mutual faith and trust be allowed among men, 
and the testimony of multitudes of the best in the 
world be reckoned an argument of any weight. Never 
any yet refuted them by contrary experiences » A de- 
vout man, praying only for hap^Huess, without praying 
for holiness, is a character yet unheard of. 

There have been many persons, who while they 
neglected the doctrine of grace, have spoke and wrote 
•excellent things about virtue. There are sudi pre- 
tended reformers of mankind, perhaps^ in aU ages.— ^ 
The virtues they recommend, are, many of them a» 
least, the same with the duties the gospel enjoins : 
So that these persons extol God's precepts, without 
acknoH ledging his grace, as if they could attain to his 
image, without his assistance. And indeed many of 
them speak a thousand excellent things. But speaking 
and practising are two different things. Their prac- 
tice is the reverse of their own precepts. Their con^ 
duct shews that their morality consists chiefly in 
fruitless speculations, and that their schemes are con- 
trived and made use offer amusement, more than any 
thing else. 

They may have the same effect with many other arts 

and sciences, to gratify mens' (curiosity, and perhaps 

their vanity. But the art of making men truly virtu- 

dnd hippy by their own skill and strength, is not 
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ytt inveoted. The reiuk of all efforts that way, it 
espoting the weakneu and vanity of the undertaken, 
and the confirotttion of the truth of the gospel, and 
the necessity of the grace offered in it. The more we 
eonsWer the success of such reformers, the more we 
may be convinced that their systems are fitter for tick* 
ling the ear, than mending the heart. Human cor« 
mptloo proves always too hard for human eloquence i 
it is ever found to have strong enough footing in the 
heart, to stand it out against all the golden sayings of 
the tongqfc No doubt it is good to use all kind of 
helps agamt corruption, and to neglect no assistance 
ugainst so dangerous an enemy. But to think tj^ese 
natural helps sufficient, without the assistance of grace, 
to pretirad to bear down sin and vice, merely by elo- 
quence and philosophy, to jest it away merely by witty 
satire and lampoon, to convert men by elegant phrases 
aad delicate turns of the thought, is such a chimerical 
protect, and which has so constantly failed in the ex- 
periment, that it is a wonder any body should seriously 
^nk it practicable. History sheweth the weak and 
contemptible efficacy, of the sublimest philosophy of 
the Heathens, when it encountered with inveterate 
corruptions, or violent temptations ; how many of 
them that spake, of virtue like angeh, yet lived in a 
manner like brutes. Whereas, in all ages, poor Chris- 
tian plebeians, unpolished by learning, but earnest in 
prayer, and depending upon grace, have, in compari- 
son of these others, lived rather like angels than men ; 
and shown such an invincible steadfastness in the prac- 
tice of virtue, as shameth all the philosophy in the 
world. Many of these ancient philosophers, who rea- 
soned admirably in favour of virtue, and particularly 
of truth, honesty, and sincerity, are believed to have 
mahitained one eternal Deity in private, and vet most 
disingenuously complied with the abominable idolatry of 
the «iultitnde in public^: while those who depended on 
the grace of Jesus Christ, shewed an integrity in their 
zeal for the one true God, which death and tortures 
coidd not overcome ; they forced their way through 
aU the croelties that malice cQu\d infiiet, till they t^^« * 
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the knowledge of the true God, and his laws, through 
the known world : whereas, for all the specnlatkoi 
of the philosophers, the world might have been \ja% 
as it was, to this day. 

V. Having insisted so ranch on the doctrine of di- ' 
vine grace in general, it is not requisite to insist kog 
©n the way the gospel teacheth it is communicated to 
us, and should be sought after by us, that is, out of tbe 
fulness that is in the Son of God, by the application of 
his Spirit. This paper is not designed for considering 
objectioQs against the Trinity, bat against Utf doctrine 
of the gospel, about the way to pardon ol sin« and 
grace to perform duty. In the mean time, suppoiiog 
the doctrine of the blessed Trinity, there are several 
Considerations, that might be of use to them, who won- 
der why it should not be sufficienf in general to seek 
grace from God, without asking his Spirit, out of the 
fulness that is in the Mediator. 

And here it may be useful to consider first,, the beau- 
tiful harmony that may be found, between the several 
parts of the doctrine of the scriptures, about these 
adorable divine persons. If they are represented co- 
operating in the work of redemption , they are repre- 
sented so likewise, in the other divine works of crea* 
tion and providence ; and as there are different ope- 
rations more immediately ascribed to each of them, 
ao what is ascribed to the Spirit, in the work of our 
salvation, has a beautiful resemblance to the part at- 
tributed to him, in the other divine works. In effect, 
it is very observable, that the Holy Ghost is repre- 
sented as more immediately concerned, in completing 
the divine works. It seems to be his particular office, 
to stamp the lovely image of the Creator on the crea- 
tures, according to their several capacities, whether 
visible or invisible^ adorning the former with all that 
beauty, light, order and perfection they are capable of ; 
and adorning the latter, with the beauty of holiness, 
producing that light, order, and regular disposition, in 
which the perfection of created spirits consisteth. His 
operation, on visible as well as invisible creatures, is 
(according to a way of speaking of som^ pf the an* 
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dents) a work of 'sanctification. At the beginning of 
the Bible we are told, after the mass of the world was 
produced, the earth was void, and without form, and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep ; and the first 
■ccoiuit we have of bringing all thinn to order, is the 
MfMt*s moving on the face of the deep. His opera- 
tioiu to this day, are a continuation of his ancient work, 
a bringing light out of darkness, and order out of con- 
fbsion i bringing the ne^ creation, as he did the old, 
to order and perfection gradually, through several 
days' works, till at last, all terminate in an everlasting 
sabbath. In Psalm civ. it is said, that God sends forth 
bis ^Hrit, to restore the decayed face of nature, and 
to revive it with fresh lustre and beauty, which is a 
very, proper work for him who is the Comforter : he 
is represented also, as the immediate cause of all spir- 
itual impressions, ordinary and extraordinary, of pro- 
phetical inspiration, gifts of miracles, and languages, 
as well as the ordinary traces, necessary to all sorts 
of perisons. It is observable, that thoueh the Son of 
God, while on earth, gave many excellent instruc- 
tioDs to his disciples himself, their gifts and graces 
were never completed, till he sent them his Spirit, as 
he promised. His name, the Holy Spirit, and other 
names ^ven him, have a manifest suitableness to his 
office ; and the several parts of the doctrine of the 
scriptures concerning him, both in the Old Testament, 
and the New, have such an uniformity and harmony 
in them, as well deserveth our special observation ; 
andji if' duly considered, helps to illustrate the subject 
in hand. 
- Since it is so, that it is by the Holy Ghost always, 
dutt God sanctifieth his creatures ; surely nothing is 
oiore just than a devout acknowledgment of this in di- 
vine worship, in prayers, and praises for grace, by 
uUng of God his spirit, and blessing him for sudi an 
inestimable gift. It is a most reasonable acknowledg- 
ment, because it is an acknowledgment of the truth, 
of a very important truth. It is a part of devotion and 
godliness, because he is not a creature, (as appears 
plunly from scriptnre,) but a person in tbue Go^t:^^* 
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vintty) one would think it were easy to see^ dial ilM~ 
mmupru9nc$, and vast sofficiency of power^ neoessirii^ 
supposed in the l^pirit's operations, are abaoltttdy ii» 
compatiUe with the finite nature of a creature t am 
sideriag that the hi^est creature^ must be at an i ' 
nite distance below tiie Creator ; and withal^ that 
efficacy of grace in the soul, (which is of a far- msK , 
noble nature than the v'uiiUjw9rid) is one of the noit 
l^orious operations, in which OaMif^SMcs exerteA 
itielf. 

It is observable, that God in all his Works, takstk 
pleasure to use a subordination of various means aai 
instruments, though he could produce them hnmedi* , 
ately by himself, without such means » yet Goddom 
not make it a part of worship and devotion, to a» 
knowledge the efficacy of created instruments^ (nrii 
jLs, for instance, the ministry of angels) but miiy the 
efficacy of the Hcdy Ghost sent by himself and hit Sm i 
and this is made so requisite, that in the solemn BiltBg 
by which members are received into the diurch, thsf 
must be baptized in his name i which surely, if CQ» 
Bidered aright, sheweth of how great importance it ~ 
in worship and devotion, and what strong ties baptiasd' 
persons are under, to acknowledge carefully the efr 
cacy of the adorable Spirit, in the work of their salva- 
tion. 

VI. They that object against the necessity of apply- 
ing for grace in such a manner, as explicitly to te- 
knowledge the efficacy of the Holy Ghost, will proba* 
bly be much more against the other thing mentioned 
before ; that is, that we should seek the grace of tba '^ 
Spirit, out of the fulness that is in the Redeemer^-^ 
They will look upon this as a strange multiplying of 
our views in devotion, without any necessity, or use.: 
But upon a little consideration, supposing once tbe 'i 
doctrine of the Trinity, (which it is better not to enter 
upon here, than to treat it superficially) and supposing 
the doctrine of Christ's sacrifice and merits, which WSi \ 
vindicated before, it is easy to shew that the doctrine, 
just' now mentioned, is the most reasonaUe in the* 
world, ^ 
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For what more just, than that a person of meriry who 
Ate deserved blessings for others, who are unworthy 
rthem, should have his purchase put into his own 
•ads, to dispense it to his favourites ? The scripture 
keweth, that the graces of the Spirit are the fruits of 
hrist's merits : and on that, and perhaps several 
Sier accontttSy the Holy Ghost, when be ■« said to be 
hrcn to sinners, is called the Spirit of Chritf ; and wc 
■e expressly told, John xvi. 14. Ae shatl rtceive of mini:, 
td shall %hva> it to you^ that is (as the word really liig- 
lies there) shall give it unto you : it is evident there- 
nrey that, being the purchaser of all grace, and having 
le disposal of it, he should be acknowledged as the 
orce of it. 

ft mmy not be improper to reflect here on the obser- 
ition fnade before about God's ordinary way of work- 
g«by a subordination of various means. 
XIhs is evident in nothing more than in his way of 
^stowing many of his favours on us. Though he 
uid bestow them immediately himself, yet he makes 
^en men in many cases instruments of good to one 
other. Infinite wisdom may have many good rea^i 
as for such a way of acting, unknown to us : one re- 
arkable good effect of it we know is this, that it is 
lexceHent foundation, and cement of love and friend- 
ip among mankind : (and what is there among men 
ore precious or amiable than tliut is ?) Now siippos- 
g there were no other reason or necessity for it, yet 
hat more just than ihat lie who shewed suchincompa- 
bie friendship for sinners, as to give himself a sacri- 
efbr their sins, should have the dispensing of grace 
r them, for performance ot* duty, and be entrusted 
Ith the whole management of their souls ? which 
rely cannot be in more friendly hands. His receiving 
fts for men (as the scripture expresseth it) and having 
L- fulness and treasures of wisdom to communicate to 
emby his Spirit, serveth as an advlitio.ial mean of ce- 
eiatin<r tlut incomparable friendship betwi)cc him and 
em : S^irely to compare the two contrary supposi- 
ins that may be made about this point ; that which 
e gospel tcacheih/is far more reasonable than to 
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think that Christy after haying died for 'his people^ 
never mindech them more^ and never doth any more 
for them. 

To be perpetually employed in giving spiritual light, 
life, and strength, and joy to his people, we may easi- 
ly conceive is an office very agreeable to his kind and 
bountiful nature. When he received gifts for them, and 
all power was given him as our Mediator ; he received 
the portion and spoil Isaiah speaks of, which was due 
to him for vanquishing hell and death : when he giv- 
eth these gifts, and seeth them flourish in the souk cf 
redeemed sinners, he sees the travel of his soul, flod 
is satisfied. And they must have very little faith tf 
gratitude, who do not think spiritual blessings bafe 
the better relish for coming to sinners from such i 
kindly source, and through such friendly hands : co* 
tainly every man that sincerely believes in Chri«| 
find eth additional consolation in spiritual blessings, by 
reflecting on the way they are derived to him, thit 
they carry along with them the favour of his merits 
and the relish of his friendship. In other cases, Itil 
evident, that, besides the intrinsic value of a beneik| 
the pleasure of it is enhanced, if it come from the 
hands of a friend, of one to whom we are under stroo| 
obligations of love and gratitude otherways : and su^^ 
ly it ought to be so in this case, above all others. 

Besides, this way of seeking and receiving graci 
has a powerful influence on humility and gratitude, 
than which there are not two (Jrnaments more becom^ 
ing a sinful redeemed creature : for by this means, thf 
way of seeking grace doth naturally remind us of OB^ 
sins, and also of God*s mercy, by flxing our view oil 
that great sacrifice, which gives the liveliest impres; 
sion of both these great objects : And surely to t 
frequent clear views of these two objects, our g, 
that needed such a sacrifice, and God's infinite love tL. 
provided it, is the way to promote that humility aoj^ 
gratitude, which have such a necessary connexion wiSl 
repentance, faith in Christ, and the love of God, a3» 
all other graces whatsoever. tb 

yil. But a chief thing th^t illustrates thu way an 
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etiving grace, is that union between the Redeemer 
md his people, which the apostle calls a mystery. It 
9s observed before, that fhe Scripture representeth 
S believers as making up one body intimately united 
Mother, of which Christ is the head, animating the 
^Jolc body by his Spirit, as a principle of new life. 
^ scriptures insist very largely and frequently on 
Is union : that is an evidence of the great impor- 

ce of this doctrine. The most serious abettors of 
gospel lay a great stress upon it. In the mean 
some that profess the gospel, seem to look upon 
^ as little better than mere cant and enthusiasm. It 
0^Y not therefore be improper to add here some other 

isiderations, besides what was formerly observed , 

order to remove those prejudices that hinder nien*s 

eem of it. 

f l|en undervalue it probably for one of these two 
^ftasons, either that they disbelieve the reality of these 

igs in which that union is said to consist ; or else 

t, supposing the reality of these things, they do not 
k them sumcient to make up such an intimate union » 
hi union of such importance and excellency, as it i9 
^presented, an union worthy to employ our thoughts 
iM affections so much. As to the reality of these 
■bings in which it is said to consist, that is, that as be- 
levers dwell in Christ by faith, so he dwells in them 
»y his Spirit, which is the one principle of spiritual 
ue in them all, there have been several things advan- 
:ed for the vindication of it already. What remains 
3 to shew with how much reason these things when 
mpposed do make up such a proper union so intimate^ 
Ind of so great importance. 

If it be objected, that these things seem rather t(v 
unite men to the Spirit, than to the Son of God : we 
ihould consider, that when the Holy Ghost is given to 
believers, he is called the Spirit of Christ, for which 
there may be very great reason unknown to us : but 
what we know is sufficient to justify the propriety of 
the expression, not only because of the mysterious 
onion between the Spirit and the Son in his divine na« 
ttn:e,« (the former proceeding from the latter •, the- 
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Son's receiving the Spirit in his human nature withost 
measure ; ) but chiefly because he is to believers die 
fruit of Christ's merits, and what he gives them he 
derives to them out of the fulness that is in their head, 
and unites them to him, by fixing the chief affections 
and faculties of their souls upon him. 

If there are some things dark in this union, and the 
way of derivation of spiritual life, there are many 
things very dark likewise in the common instances of 
natural union, and the natural life of animals and ve- 
getables, by which the union in view is frequently il- 
lustrated ; for instance, the union of soul and body } 
and the way that the vegetative life, (so to speak) pr 
nourishment is derived from the root with most exact 
uniformity, to every the least part of a branch, and 
every the least extremity of the fruit that growcth on 
it : in effect, every kind of vital union has something 
dark and intricate in its nature, though the effects of 
it be manifest. 

Now the more we consider this mystical union, the 
more we may see that the state into which it brings a 
man is properly «m» spiriiual life. For as by the natu- 
ral life the soul has lively perceptions of earthly ob- 
jects, various natux^l desires after them, various en- 
joyments of them, and actions concerning them : so 
by this union, the soul has new impressions, cew de- 
sires, enjoyments and actions about objects of a far 
superior nature, objects divine and eternal. 

What deserves our particular consideration on this 
subject, is, that the capacities and faculties of the 
soul concerned in its spiritual union with the Redeem- 
er, are vastly above those concerned in its union with 
the body. ]']ow wliat more reasonable than to thisk 
tiiat the soul's union to any object is the more intimate, 
the more noble and excellent these faculties are that 
are interested in it. There is doubtless a vast inequal- 
ity in the powers of the soul, according to the various 
objectfi that may be apprehended or enjoyed by then : 
Some of its faculties have a relation to the infinite 
abyss of good, the Creator ; some to rational creatures] 
^d others to bodily objects ; th^ first is by far Ait 
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highest, and the last the lowest. Certainly to take a' 
right view of human nature, the chief thing in it worth 
the noticing, is, that it was created with a capacity of 
enjoying an all-sufficient God, in whom there is such 
an ocean, such an infinite fulness of bliss, that all the 
pleasure now enjoyed by all the creatures in the uni- 
verse, or that ever was, or will be enjoyed by theni, 
though It were put together (so to speak) into one 
mass of joy, would, in comparison of that bright 
and boundless abyss, be nothing at all, or, compara- 
tively speaking, nothing but pain and trouble. Now 
the capacity the suul has of knowing, seeing, loving 
and enjoying this object, is undeniably its ciiief capa- 
city ; this is what is inmost in the soul, (so to spciik ;) 
what lies nearest its essence, vhat chicfiv concerns the 
end of its being, and in which its harpiiKss is most con- 
cepned ; all the other powers and cii.^ucitics oFilic soul 
are subordinate to this, and designed to be subservient 
to it : the soul may be conceived h.appy, ihcugh these 
lower powers were dormant and their objects removed,, 
which may be imagined possible at least in the state- 
of a happy disembodied spirit : whereas the.se lower 
powers of themselves can give but fleeting shadows of 
joy. Now these highest and noblest capacities of the 
soul are the capacities concerned in this union : The 
Redeemer's own expressions on tliis subject are strong, 
to the amazement of any thinking reader, John xvii. 
2!^ (" That they all may be one, as tliou Father art 
in nrje, and I in thee, that they also may be one in us.") 
These noblest powers of the soul,, before this union 
commence, lie as it were dead, and these large capa^ 
cities remain empty in a soul sunk in guilt and vanity ; 
but when the second Adam, who is called a quickening* 
spirit, enters into it, it receives a new and blessed life, 
which is ca»lcd in Scripture, the life of God. Though 
indeed the impressions received by this union, the de- 
sires, enjoyments and activity resulting from this new 
spiritual life, are but very imperfect,, while the nat- 
ural life continues.. 

For farther illustration of this subject, it may be 
useful to reflect on the chief thing we know of the. 
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natatal union between the soul and the body^ and that 
is, their reciprocal actkm on one anotlier : It is pkdo, 
one would think, that the body being void ctf all 
thought and perception, cannot be the proper eficiest 
canse of these things in the mind, however it may be 
the occasion of them : whereas the Son of God can by 
a proper efficiency produce in the soul what effects ^e 
pleases, of a nature far transcending those oocasioned 
by the body : This may help to shew how many ad- 
vantages the spiritual union has above the natural. 
And as to the actions of the soul on the body and bodi- 
ly objects ; what arc bodily motions considered in 
themselves, to the actions of the spiritual life, the 
most excellent the rational nature is capable of? 

If it be objected, that good men do not feel tku 
quickening union, and are not conscious of it, it is 
certain, that, as to some, this is not always true. Be» 
sides, men do not feel that general influence that pre- 
serves to them health and strength of body, and sonnd- 
ness of mind. Men, when they perform bodily ac- 
tions, do noc feel the motions of the muscles, and other 
internal motions that are absolutely necessary to these 
actions } no wonder therefore they should not be al- 
ways conscious in a clear and distinct manner of the 
grace that strengthens them in spiritikl actions. 

If distance of place be made an objection af;aiait 
this union, it should be considered it does not faiiidcr 
vital union in other cases ; the remotest members or 
branches partake of the same spirit or life that is in the 
head or root as really as these that are nearest. Local 
distance is not sufficient to hinder vital union, and lo- 
cal conjunction is not sufficient to constitute it. ThnS; 
in the human body, when a member putrifies, so that 
the spirit in a man withdraws its influence from it; 
(having neither any feeling of it, nor giving any lift 
or motion to it) it remains as if it were no more a 
jiart of the body, though locally joined to the other 
members. The same may be said of a withered 
branch. But what chiefly refutes the objection men* 
tioned, is the omnipresence of the divine nature: 
f hough it is useful to observe likewise, that«it is not 
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Mirsesg of |»lace, bat the pArticipfttioo of doe quick- 
laiiig ^inciple that coniritutes vital uDkHi«v€a in nftt- 
oral objects. Before coscU^ng thii subject, perhaps, 
it may not be aniss to consider, whether this onion 
4aei act ilhistrafte the vniibriiHty of God's works, and 
whether it be not ver j agreeable to the other diacove- 
riet we have of divine wisdom in the order and sym- 
netry lof the imi verse : It seems to be no small part of 
iiat order and beauty, that the various works of God, 
ereater and lesser, are united together into so many 
iiffereiit systems, harmoniously joined, and varioosly 
reUnedtoone another, so as each part cootribates to the 
petfeciaea of the whole. In effect, the great system 
of the world seems to be almost entirely made up of 
•ther subordinate systems of various aerts and sizes. 
PThen such sorts of union in visible things contribute 
10 much to the perfection of the corporeal system, it 
U strange any should be so prejudiced against that in- 
tionte union in the intellectual system that the gospel 
ioaisu on so much. When there are so many kinds of 
latioiate union among the inferior works of God^ 
ihonld it appear to be unlikely that there is any among 
Jiu more excellent works ? Surely men would have 
other thoughts, if they took care to consider the ma- 
iesty and grace that is in the great ideas the scripture 
|{iv«a of that august fabric, that temple of living 
•atones, I Pet. ii. 6. £ph. ii. 20. (of which the Re- 
demer is the chief corner stone) compactly built to- 
l^ther for offering sacrifices of eternal praise to the 
adorable architect of the world : that blessed fami- 
ly of purified souls in heaven and earth, Eph. iii. 15. 
that assembly of the first-born, Heb. xti. 2 5. that bo- 
•dy which is so fitly joined together and compacted by 
that which every joint supplieth, according to the ef- 
fectual working in the measure of every part, mak- 
ing increase of the body to the edifying of itself in 
love, £ph. iv. 16. 

It is easy to see how agreeable this doctrine of the 
Biystical union is to the goodness of God, since it is so 
conducive to the comfort of them that love him. For 
what can be more so, than that the meanest redeem- 
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ed sinner ean look upon himself as invested with tbtit 
noble characters of being a child of God, a member of 
Christ, a temple of the Holy Ghost ? 

Man naturally loves honour and dignity ; and, in- 
deed, ambition to be great, if it were directed iH 
right objects, would, instead of being a vice, be a car- 
dinal virtue. Man is naturally a sociable, as weU as } 
an aspiring creature : these joint inclinations make men l« 
love to be incorporated in societies that have dignity 
annexed to them. The subject we are treatmg con- 
tains all the attractives that can reasonably affed one 
that loves society ; it is made up of the choice of all other 
societies, contains all the true heroes that ever were, 
and comprehends the flower of the universe. The 
meanest member is promoted at the same time to a 
near relation to the infinite Creator, and to all the best 
of his creatures : allied to the spirits made perfect in 
heaven, Heb. xii. 23. and to the excellent onies of the 
earth ; Psalm xvi. 3. he can claim kindred to the pat- 
riarchs, Heb. xi. and prophets, and martyrs, and apos- 
tles, and all the other excellent persons, who adorn- j 
ed this world, and of whom it was not worthy, Hebi | 
xi. 38. though they be in heaven and he on earth, one 
spirit animates them both. Surely it is industrious stu- 
pidity, if one contemplate such a society, without be- 
ing enamoured wifh it ;. and all other society, or soli- 
tude is only so far valuable as it is subservient to it: 
a society headed by infinite perfection, cemented by 
eternal love, adorned M'ith undecaying grace, sup- 
plied out of all-sufficient bliss, entitled to the inheri- 
tance of all things. Rev. xxi. 7." and guarded by omni- 
potence : a society as ancient as the world, but more 
durable ; and to whose interest the world and all that 
is in it are subservient : a society joined together by the 
strictest bands, where there is no interfering of interests,, 
but one common interest, and where at last there will' 
he no opposition of tempers or sentiments ; when its 
members, now many of them scattered far and near, 
but still united to their head, shall one day, have a glad 
universal meeting in an eternal temple never to part, 
and where ihey shall celebrate a jubilee of incortceiv- 
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rilt. The BedeeBMr'i nnioB with hitiieopleyilliii- 
tBMf hit utterceision for thom : for what more agree- 
lUe to the mott perfect otder than thai the petitiooi 
if tbe members dioald be strengthened by the plead- 
■( of their head f Since their holy desires are excited 
vf hla grace, put np in his namci and granted for his 
ofce )' wUMher is it more reasonable lo think, that, be- 
■Ig at God*t right hand, he stands by without concern- 
Bg himself in his people's desires that come np before 
:lie thrme, or that he seconds them and procures ac- 
repcaoce? 

If it .he objected, that his intercession is superfluous, 
secanse tbe Fatlier can bestow all blessings without it, 
md it of himself inclined to bestow them : it should 
bo observed, that if the ubicction had any force in it, 
it W011I4 infer that Go<i makes use of no intermediate 
eanses or means, for effects that he can produce im- 
mediately himself ; and that it is not agreeable to his 
will, that blessings should be asked from him, which 
he is before*hand inclined to grant. The reverse of 
this is clear from experience and reason, as well as 
from scriptnre. The scripture says, that Job's friends 
were commanded of God, to cause Job pray for them, 
&r favours which he was before-hand resolved to 
grant. Surely this way of acting is agreeable to the 
atst order of things, though we should not know all 
the reasons of it. There is a vast difference no doubt 
between Christ's intercession and men's prayers ; yet 
the one illustrates the other, if it were carefully con- 
sidered. 

Christ's sacrifice and obedience on earth were tran- 
sient things: their effects are permanent and lasting 
to all ages : they continue still to be the meritorions 
cnse of all spiritual blessings ; if I may so speak, they 
ire still contemplated as such by the Father, and why 
shoold it seem strange that they are still represented 
u snch by the Son, in a way of pleading suiuble to 
hii interest in God, to his care for his people, and t^ 
the Tirtoe of his merits i 
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Let us consider what may be certainly infe 
from Christ's affection for his people, and his know' 
ledge of their wants. Since he Ibves them constantlji 
he continually desires that God should grant them these 
blessings they stand in need of^ and apply for. ^ioce 
he sees all their wants, and knows all their petitions, < 
these desires in him are not merely general but par- 
ticular. Since it is for his merits that blessings are 
granted, it is on that account he continually desires 
them : and is not this intercession, unless it should be 
supposed that he does not represent these desires to 
the Father, thoughbe be at his right hand^ and thoD|^ 
he hear him always I j 
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CHRISTIAN PIETY. 



B£SID£S the duties that are incumbent on us, as 
we are rational creatures, and as we are sinners ; it is 
Heedful to consider the duties which we are obliged 
tO| as we are sinners to whom the salvation revealed 
io the gospel is freely and graciously offered. It is suf- 
ficient for the design of this essay, to take such a short 
comprehensive view of the Chriitian doctrines* as is 
requisite for explaining the chief parts and charac- 
ters of Christian piety. The chief peculiar doctrines 
of the gospel relate to the divine promises of salva* 
tbn and happiness ; the principal causes of that salva- 
tion, particularly the mercy and power of God in the 
mediation of his Son, and the effectual grace of his 
^irit ; the divine nature and glory of both : the 
means of that salvation on our part, namely, the means 
of an interest in ahe divine promises, and the means of 
obtaining the accomplishment of them ; and particular- 
ly the constant improvement that ought to be made of 
in the grounds of our hope and joy as motives to love 
and obedience. 

I. ^Suitable acknowledgment of the mercy of God 
in our redemption by Christ is a principal branch of 
Christian piety. The same scripture instructions 
Which prove the necessity and importance of such ac- 
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knowledgment, serve also to exphin Ae nttnre 
characters of it. 

The doctrine of redemption itself,, is evidently coi- 
tained in the many scriptures, which treat of the ciniet 
and effects of Christ's. death ; and is mixed and inter- 
woven with all the other most important doctrines and 
instructions of holy scripture. The scriptures wluck 
treat most directly of Christ's death shew that it .wv 
a real and complete satisfaction to divine ^justice for 
our sins, and that it is the meritorious cause of all ibr 
parts of our salvatioa. It is called a. sacrifice, a ns- 
som, a propitiation, an atonement Ibr our sins. The 
meaning of these and the like scripture expresrioos ii 
abundantly evident from the obvious import of .the 
words themselves, and fmn a great variety of equip 
valent expressions made use of on the same importut 
subject. Thus we are told that Christ died for onr 
sins, was delivered for our offences, wamdedjf» onr 
trlnsgressioiis, bruised for our iniquities : thatAeioi- 
quities of us all were laid on hm, that he bare the sas 
of many, that he bare our sins on his own body oh the 
tree, that he who knew no sin wu made sin Ibr m*; 
that he suffered, the just for the unjust, to bring ei 
to God. It is impoastble to devise stronger and cleaFcr 
assertions of Chnst's wbstitution in the room of sin- 
ners. As the scriptures which have been hinted at, 
treat more directly of the causes of Christ's death ; 
the doctrine of redemption is contained, with eqn^ 
evidence, in the scriptures which treat mcM-e directly 
of the effects of his death. Thus we are taught ** thai 
we liave redemption in Christ's blood, the remission oif 
sins ; that his blood was shed for the remission of the • 
sins of many ; that thereby be reconciles us to God by 
the blood of his cross ; that his blood cleanses from all 
sin ; that it purges the consciences of sinners from 
dead works, and gives them boldness to draw near le 
God." Whereas some of these scriptures ascribe our 
redemption to Christ's death, and others of them as- 
cribe it to his soiFerings in general ; there are various 
scriptures which shew that the merits of his obedience 
ure included in his satisfaction taken in its full extern. 
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"Ttos we are told that by his obedience we are made 
righteous, Rom. v. 19. and that by his righteousness 
ve receive the justification of life. But these things 
n»y be more fully proved in another section, designed 
For vindicating the grounds of Christian piety from ob- 
jections. 

IJ. As to the means of an interest in Christ's re- 
Jemption ; whereas the scripture gives various warn- 
.Dgs concerning the inefficacy of a dead faith, or of 
hat faith which is without worjcs, it teaches us also 
hat there is a sincere holy faith, which works by love, 
ind which has a necessary and sure connexion with 
laJvation. Thus we are taught that *' by grace we 
ire saved, through faith ; that being justihed by faith 
*c have peace with God : that God sent his Son to the 
•vorid, that whoever believes in him may not perish, 
3Ut have life everlasting ; that he Who believes has 
;>ast from death to life ; that to as many as receive 
Christ, even to them that believe in his name, it is 
given to be the Sons of God ; that through faith in 
Wm sinners receive the remission of sins, and an inhe- 
ritance among them that are sancrified," It is evident 
from these and man\- other scriptures, that that faith 
^vhich has a connexion with salvation, includes the be- 
lief and acknowledgment of tlie things revealed con- 
<:erning Ciirist. Thcm^ii tlu scripture sometimes 
'peaks of that faitli which is a principal means of sal- • 
vaiion, without speakintr expressly of the object of it ; 
yet where the object is mctirioned, there is mention 
niade of Christ, or of some of the most important 
truths concerning him. Whereas a great many differ- 
ent thino-s are revealed in scripture, concemmij Christ; 
it ii generally owned that they are not all of e(iual im- 
rortante. Thus for instance the various truths rela- 
ting only to t!ie oatward instriinicnts and circumstan- 
tesof his death, are not of equal inip^)rtancc with the 
ruths above-mentioned, concerning tiie chief causes 
ind effects of his death ; that is to say, the traths ne- 
ressarily included m the doctrine of redemption. But 
vbereas some people speak of that faith in Christ, 
i^hlch the scripture makes so necessary, as if it did not 

O 
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imply an acknowledgment of redemption itself, but 
only a general acknowledgment of Christ's being the 
promised Messiah, or of his divine mission, and the 
proof of it by his resurrection ; it is of importance to 
^ew how far such notions of faith in Christ deviate 
from the scripture account of it. 

III. The same arguments which prove the truth and 
reality of redemption do, id eflfect prove the impor- 
tance and necessity of acknowledging it 9 and that 
suitable acknowledgment of it is implied in that faith 
in Christ which the scripture so much insists on. That 
faith ^hich is so great a means of sylvation, if it vor 
dude any thing, roust include the acknowledgment of 
the meritorious cause of salvation. If a man only ac* 
knowledge, in general, Christ's divine mission, beac* 
knowledges nothing concerning Christ, but what ii ' 
common to him with all the prophets and apostles.— 
Due acknowledgment of Christ as the promised Mes- 
siah, includes an acknowledgment of the principal thing 
promised concerning him, which is his purchasing our 
redemption. Suitable acknowledgment of Christ s mit* 
sion must imply an acknowledgment of redemption is ■ 
the principal end of his mission. 

The apostle Paul tells us that '^ God hath set forth 
his Son to be a propitiation through faith in his blood, 
to declare his righteousness in the remission of sins." 
Rom. iii. 25. This plainly implies that that faith hy 
which we seek and obtain the remission of sins is faidi 
in Christ's blood : or that that faith which is the meani 
of pardon has, for its object, the blood of Christ at 
the meritorious cause of pardon. When Christ's sat- 
isfaction is called ** the righteousness wliich is of God 
by faith j" Phil. iii. 9. this plainly supposes that tme 
faith must £x our hope on that righteousness as the 
cause of our salvation. According to scripture style, 
to be justified freely by God's grace through the re- 
demption that is in his Son, and to be justified by faith, 
are but different ways of expressing the same doctrine. 
This supposes that that faith which is the means of our 
justification, includes our applymg to God's mercy 
through redemption, and our building our hope and 
phading upon it. 
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Faith in Christ must include the acknowledgment of 
these things concerning htm that are of the greatest 
importance. Nothing can \^e of greater importance 
to sinners, than redemption from sin. Whatever 
proves the importance of God's^or.al law, proves the 
importance of deliverance from its penal sanction, and 
of conformity to its holy precepts. The scriptures 
above cited prove that redemption is the cause of both. 

Faith in Christ must include acknowledgment of the 
things that are peculiar to him, and that distinguish him 
from others who have been sent from God, Others 
who were sent from God have revealed his will, given 
a pattern of our duty bytheir example, and confirmed 
the truth by their siifFerings. It is peculiar to Christ 
that he has made atonement for our sins. 

The various principal ends and uses of faith in 
Christ shew that redemption must be the object of it. 
As our justification t^irougii Christ's redemption is a 
principal end of faith ; this shews that acknowledg- 
ment of that redemption belongs to the nature of faith. 
As it is also a principal end of faith, that it may work 
by love, it must include an acknowledgment of these 
things concerning Christ that are the chief motives of 
love: when the apostle Paul says that the love of 
Christ constrains us, 2 Cor. v. l^. he gives this as the 
reasoirof it, because xoe i/ius judge, thai if one diedf0r 
a//, iAen were all dead. The plain meaning of this is, 
that the love of Christ constrains us, because we be- 
lieve and acknowledge our redemption by him. The 
whole strain of the New Testament represents re- 
demption as the highest manifestation of divine love 
atid mercy. If redemption be God's chief gift, due 
ackiiowledgment of it must be a redeemed sinner's 
chief duty. But of this more fully afterwards. 

Another end of faith in Christ is to exclude boast- 
lag, Rom. iii. 27. to hinder glorying in ourselves, that 
be who glorieth may glory in the Lord ; 1 Cor. i. 31. 
and that we may give due honour to God's sovereign 
free mercy in our salvation. The scripture tells ns 
thai salvation *^ is of faith that it may be Vi^ ^"^^^i 
aad that, the iaw of faith excludes boa%x\tv^.^^ ^>cl^%^ 
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and the like scripture instructions plainly impoctthat 
by true faith we ascribe our salvation to the tme me- 
ritorious cause of it. We are told that they wba 
sought justification otherwise than by faith, made 
Christ's death to hav^ been in vain, and made his croia 
of none effect. This implies that true faith in ChriiK 
acknowledges the efficacy of his death or of his croOi 
while unbelief denies or lessens it. This may also be 
proved from the scripture account, not only of the 
endsy but also of the causes and means of faith* 

When we are directed to seek the Spirit of God Mr 
make us khow the love of Christ that passes know- 
ledge ; it implies that just impressions of divine bvc 
in our redemption is a chief end of the cpcratiooi d 
the Spirit of God. When we are told that Christii 
the end of the law for righteousness, and that the law 
leads to him ; it is evident from such scriptures, es- 
pecially when compared with other scriptures, thai 
suitable impression of our need of redemption and of 
the glory of it, is a main design of divine tnstructioot 
concerning the law of Co6, Wiien preaching the go** 
pel is called preaching Christ's cross, or preacbiif 
Christ crucified ; I Cor. i. 18, 23. when it is mention* 
ed to the Galatians, as the great privilege they had by 
gospel instructions and institutions, that Christ crucifie<t' 
b^d been evidently set forth before them. Gal. iii. U 
when both the sacraments are described as represent- 
ing and applying the etBcacy of Christ^s death ; Ron^ 
vi. 3. 1 Cor. II. all these things shew that our honour- 
ing the love and mercy of God in our redemption, is 
a main design of all divine ordinances and institutions. 
Seeing therefore that due acknowledgment of redertp" 
tion, is a main design of the work of the Spirit of God, 
of the doctrine of his law, of all the instructions o( 
his word, and of ull the ordinances of his worship ; 
it is evident that such acknowledgment not only is in- 
eluded in that faith in Christ which the gospel requires; 
but even that it is the very main and principal thin{ 
included in it. 

The scriptures which treat of access lo God in hi 
"vorahip, and of a spiritual fulness of peace and jo] 
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h GoA, speak of these privileges as the efTecU both of 
drist*s blood, and of faith, in siich a way as shew* 
Cfaat that faith which is the means of these privileges, 
lias for its object that blood, or redemption in Christ's 
4ilood, which is the meritorious cause of them. Thus, 
as to the efficacy of faith, we are told that it is by faith 
we draw near to God and have access to him, Eph. ii. 
U, that they who trust in God accf>rding to his word , 
are filled with joy and peace in believing, Rom. xv. 
13, and that believing in Christ they rejoice with joy 
unspeakable and full of glory. On the other part, as 
to The efficacy of Christ's blood, we are told that it is 
the new and living way by which we have boldness to 
enter into the holiest of all, Heb. x. 19. that it is that 
blood that purges our consciences from dead works to 
serve the living God, Heb, ix. ll. and that we joy. in 
God, through our Lord jesus Christ, having received 
the atonement, Rum. v. 1 1. These and the like scrip- 
tures shew that that faith by wliich men attain to spi- 
ritual joy and peace, and access ita God, has for its ob- 
ject Christ's blood and atonement or redemption. 

The great law of prayer, that we should ask all 
Ihing^ in Christ's name, pru/es that our faith in him must 
imply an acknowledgment of his liaving purchased all 
things for us. It is the doctrine of redemption that 
txplains God's bestowing all blessings on us, and his 
accepting all our sincere services, for Christ's sake. Our. 
•bligatioD to apply to God in his name, might be justly 
inferred from that doctrine, though.it were not other-' 
Vise expressly enjoined. But we are not left to learn 
that important practice, merely by inference and de*. 
^Bction^ It is inculcated upon us in the most express. 
•nanner, and very Irequently. We are required in 
all our addresses to the throne of God, and in all our 
endeavours to serve him acceptably, to ask all things 
for* Christ's sake, and to do all things in his name, I . 
John xiv. i;^. . Cul. iii. 17. 

IV. The various arguments that have been adduced, 
afe sufficient to prove, that acknowledgment of re- 
demption is necessarily included in that faith in Christ, 
^bich the scripture so much insists on. They shew al^ 
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the great importance of such acknowledgmn* : hotr 
much it should habitually occupy the mind andhcamrf , 
Christians ; and how justly it may be considered m 
Che life and soul of practical Christianity. Bnt tluide* 
serves more particular confirmation on variovi »• . 

counts. 

The transcendent importance of acktiowledgiiig di- 
vine mercy in redemption, ought by no means to be' 
understood so, as to interfere with habitual particobr 
consideration of tlie other doctrines and precepts- of 
religion. This is contrary to the nature and ends of 
true faith in Christ, and is a very 'dangerous excreoe. 
But it is also a very dangerous thing to acknowled|e 
redemption only in a superficial way. 

How much the mystery of redemption and sain- 
tioii by the mercy of God in Christ should occupy the 
minds and hearts of Christians, may appear from the 
consideration of the following things : viz. The M* 
tare and properties of redemption itself ; various ex- 
press assertions in scripture, concerning the placrit 
should have in our thoughts and affections ; the stjle 
of scripture concerning it, by which the whole. of 
Christianity receives its denomination from that im- 
portant doctrine ; the manner in which the apostles in- * 
culcate it, mixing it with all other divine instructioWi 
improving it as the chief motive for enforcing sil 
Clu*istian precepts ; the warnings given concemiog 
those who opposed it, or perverted it ; the account 
given of the operations of the Spirit of God, enabling 
men to just apprehensions and impressions of it} the 
commendations given of distinguishing privileges of 
the New Testament dispensation, as arising nrom t 
clearer discovery of it ; together with the descrip- 
tions given of the Christian life as the life of faith on 
the Son of God. 

As to the nature of redemption itself, its trancen- 
dent importance has been in some measure explame4 
and proved already, and will be more fully consider- 
ed afterwards. It is obvious, that seeing it is an in- 
comparable display of the perfections of God, uid 
espiBcially of his mercy to sinners, a propensity to spit- 
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adcnowtedgment of it, is a thing to which hear- 
ers of the gospel are under the highest obligations, id 
paint -of justice and gratitude, as well as interest. As 
was obaerved before, if redemption is GodS chief 
gift, raitable acknowledgment of it it the redeemed 
sinaer*! chief duty Neglect of such acknowledg- 
ment is the highest contempt of divine mercy and of 
divine authority. They who deny redemption, such 
IS the unbelieving Jews and others, are far less incon* 
aistent-with themselves^ than they who own the reali- 
ty of. it, but satisfy themselves with mere superficial 
adnowledgments of it. 

- It u the doctrine of oar redemption and salvation 
by'Christ that the apostle has in view, when he says, 
that he was determined to know nothing else, among 
those to whom he preached, but Christ and him cruci- 
fied I 1- Cor, ii. *'Z. that he gloried in nothing else but 
IB thecross of Christ ; Gal. vi. 14. that he counted all 
things else as loss, for the excellency of the know- 
Itdge of Christ ; Phil. iii. 8. Such expressions plain- 
ly import something more than merely that the doc- 
tine o£ Christ's redemption and mediation is a part, or 
a necessary part, of the Christian revelation; they 
plainly import, that it is of peculiar and transcendent 
fanportaiice $ and that as other doctrines whkh may 
be distingnisbed from . it, and which by no means 
dionld be neslected, have a manifold connexion with 
It, or a manifold relation to it, so it is in that view 
that they should be habitually considered. 

It is evident, that no doctrine can properly be de- 
Bomtnated from any of the leas: important branches of 
k, bat from its main scope and design. The whole of 
Chiistiaiiity receives its denomination from the myste- 
ry of redemption. When teaching Christianity is cal- 
led preachinflr Christ, the preaching of the crost, or of 
Christ crucified, and preaching the unsearchable riches 
of Christ, and when the whole Christian revelation 
is called the word of grace, the word of reconcili- 
atioh-, the word of salvation, the word of life, and 
the gospel of the grace of God ; the force. of this ar- 
gament frbin these namiels'^ttie word of God, is 
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founded on this, that they are names given toil Iry 
the Spirit of God» 

In considering how the apostles incolcate the do6* 
trine in view, it is of use to distinguish betwixt the 
doctrinal and the practical parts of their writings ; n- 
derstanding these words in the strictest' sense, in ii 
far as there is a difference betwixt the doctrines and 
precepts of Christianity, though all its doctrines are ' 
of a practical nature and tendency. 

As to the doctrinal parts of the writings in view, it 
is proper to observe these two things ; First, thtt 
some branch or other, of the mystery of redemptioDi 
is to be met with in the doctrinal instructions of tlit 
apostles every where : and, secondly, that all other 
doctrines are considered in their relation to it. As It 
the first, the divine perfections manifested in rederap* 
tion, the divine law established by it, the blessingi 
purchased by it, our need of it, the manner of obtain* 
ing an interest in it, and the fruits of it ; the suii- 
ciency, the excellency, the completeness of it ; and 
In a special manner, the incomprehensible mercy and 
kindness of God displayed in it ; the Divine nature 
and glory of the Son of God, who purchased redemp 
tion, and of his Spirit, who applies it ; with variooi 
other things which shew its glory and importance, are 
to be met with every where in these parts of the apos* 
tolical writings that may, in the strictest aense^ be cal* 
led doarinal. 

' As to the other point, namely, that tke doctrines 
which may be distinguished from the mystery of re- 
demption, are considered in their relation to it ; this 
is evident both as to the other pccnliar doctrines of re* 
relation, and as to the doctrines of natural religion^ 
which they necessarily presuppose. When the apos* 
tie says that Christ is the end of the law, Rom. x. 4. 
which law is- a main branch of natural religion, though 
more fully discovered in scripture ; this implies, as 
was hinted before, that it is a principal end and use of 
the law, to guilty transgressors, to shew them their 
need of that salvation through Christ, which the gos-b 
^^1 reveals. As to the other truths of natural religion^ 
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Micb mt^ be some way distingaished from the doc- 
tine of the divine law ; snch as the truths, relating 
to God's being, attributes and works ; the apostle 
YM*, considers these things in their relation to the 
(Krine law, and the discovery it gives of oiir need of 
Ifce grace of the gospeL When he is proving our 
need of that justification and salvation, which the gos* 
pel reveals, he uses a chain of reasoning much to thia 
purpose ; that the visible works of God, clearly man- 
ifest his invisible glory, or his eternal power and God- 
head ; that this founds an obligation, to obey.his moral 
law, or to glorify him, and to be thanlcful to him ; that 
it renders transgression inexcusable ; that all, being 
guiJty before God, have need to seek that justification, 
which is given freely by God's grace, through the re- 
demption that is in his Son, Rom. i. 20, 21. and iii. 23, 
84. Thus, the chief doctrines of natural religion, con- 
cerning God's being, attributes, works and law ; are 
considered as subservient to the great doctrines of rev- 
ebtion, concerning God's mercy and grace. 

A^ to these parts of the writings of the apostles, 
which may be more strictly called practical, or which 
treat more directly of the divine precepts ; the doc- 
trine of salvation through Christ, is almost every where 
intermixed with them, and improved for enforcing 
there. The duties of faith, love, hope, and joy, rela- 
ting to Christ'^ mediation, and the mercy manifested 
in it, are represented, both as a chief part of Christian 
practice, and as having the most powerful influence on 
all the other parts of it. Thus, redemption has a 
manifold influence on sanctiflcation. It purchases sanc- 
tifying gtace, and affords the most powerful motives 
to holiness. It is from that rich source, the inspired 
writers draw the chief motives to every duty, and 
against every sin. But of this, more fully afterwards 
in considering the manifold influence of faith on uni- 
versal holiness. 

Besides these practical parts, of the apostolical wri-^ 
tings, which treat chiefly on duties incumbent on Chris- 
tians of all sorts> in all conditions ; there are some 
part*, which- rel^e to particular emergencies and oc^ 
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enrrences, and which may be called occasional partsi 
It is observable^ that in these passages, whatever be 
the subject treated of, the apostles did not think it con- 
trary to the rules of just composure, to mix with it 
aome instructions, relating to the doctrine of salvation. 
Thus, for instance, when the apostle is speaking to the 
Corinthians, about the incestuous person, whom he 
requires them to put out from among them i he puts 
them in mind that Christ, their passover, had been sa- 
crificed for them ; and that, therefore, in keeping the 
ipiritual passover, they ought to purge out the old 
leaven, I Cor. v. 7. and when he is vindicating him- 
self to the same Corinthians, from the imputation of 
tmsteadiness in his purposes, he brings in the conside- 
ration of God's unchangcableness in his promises, which 
are in Christ, yea, and amen, 2 Cor. i. 20. These, 
and the like instances, shew how much the doctrine of 
the grace of Christ, occupied the hearts of the apos- 
tles. Every thing puts them in mind of it ; they did 
not allow themselves to have it long out of their view } 
nor did any ether branch of spiritual instruction, make 
them lose sight of it. It is evident, that in this, as in 
other things, their example should be a pattern to 
others ; and that not only to Christian teachers, though 
they indeed have a special concern in such examples, 
but all Christians in general. All are under the same 
-obligations, in the main, to honour the mercy of God 
10 our salvation. 

The importance of suitable acknowledgment of re- 
demption, may appear farther from the manner in 
which the apostles speak of those who opposed that 
doctrine, or who perverted it. As to the ui|believing 
Jews who opposed it, the manner in which Paul ex- 
presses his sorrow, on account of their blindness, has 
astonished his readers in all ages, Rom. ix. 1, 2, o.— 
Though some things, in the apostle's discourse on that 
head arc obscure, one thing is very plain, viz. that he 
looked on that blindness of his countrymen, which he 
fo much bewails, as very dismah Let us consider 
what that blindness was. It is certain, that these un- 
believing Jew? were far from being atheists. They 
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«wiied the being of God, his attributes, his proyidence^ 
and his law. They even pretended to be zealous lor 
the law. It was their rejecting Christ's mediation 
and redemption, that tilled the apostle's heart with 
aach displeasure and sorrow. This is evident from 
the end of the ninth, and beginning of the tenth chap-' 
terof the epistle above cited ; and it shews what im- 
pressions the apostle had of the importance of that 
doctrine, which these people rejected. 

But it is useful to consider, not only how the apostles 
speak of the nnbelieving Jews, who opposed the doc- 
trine in view, but of the Judaizing Christians who 
perverted it, and particalarly the false apostles, so 
often mentioned or hinted at in the epistles of Paul, 
Gal. i. ii. ch. &c. Whereas, these men not only owned 
the doctrine of God's being, attributes and law ; but 
owned also Christ^s divine mission ; the main thing 
blamed in their scheme of doctrine, is, its tendency to 
frustrate the grace of God, and to make the death of 
Christ to have been in vain, witli respect to our justi- 
fication before God, Gal. ii. at the end ; that is to say, 
their doctrine derogated greatly from the glory of 
God's sovereign mercy, in our justification and salva- 
tion through Christ. Though that party is blamed also 
|br their false zeal for the ceremonial law ; yet as that 
is but a part of the charge against ihcm, so the evil of 
it is represented, as consisting mainly in its being in- 
jurious to the efficacy of Christ's death. For, where 
people went no farther than a scrupulous adherence to 
the ceremonial precepts ; though the apostle speaks of 
inch Christians, as weak brethren, Rom. xiv. 1. he is 
&'from speaking of them, as he does of the false apos- 
tles. It is that sort of men he had in view, in the 
itrong and uncommon expressions, in which he warns 
the Galatians against whoever should preach another 
fospel to them, than what they had heard before, 
flumgh it were an angel from heaven. Gal. i 8. 

The scriptures, which treat of the enlightening grace 
of the Spirit of God, shew that a main design of it, is 
to give us right views of the mystery of our redemp- 
ttea by the Son of God. Thus Paul prays, in behalf 



of the Ephesians, '' that the God of our Lord Jcius ^ 
Christ, would give them the spirit of wisdom and rev* | 
elation, in the knowledge of him ; the eyes of their ' 
understanding being enlightened, that they might know 
what is the hope of his callingi and the riches of hit . 
inheritance in the saints ;" and also ** that God w«dU 
strengthen them with might by his spirit, in theinoer. 
man, that Christ might dwell in their hearts by faithi 
that they might be rooted and grounded in love s and 
that they might know ^'hat is the breadth.and length, 
and depth and heighth ; and to know the love of Christ 
that passeth knowledge." He tells the Corinthians, 
'' that God who commanded the light to shine out cf 
darkness, shines into mens' hearts, to give the lighcof. 
the knowledge of his glory in the face of J-esus Christ." 
It is observable, that as several of the most remarka^i 
ble prayers in the writings of the apostles, are prayed i 
for divine light ; so the principal thing mentioned in '. 
them is, that light that gives right views of the mys- 
tery of our salvation. 

The scriptures which mention the reason why God 
honours the gospel, to be the instrument of his power 
in the salvation of sinners, shew that one main reason 
of it is, because the gospel reveals the mystery of our 
redemption. When the apostle Paul affirms, that the 
gospel is the power of God to salvation, and adds this 
as the reason of it, *' for therein is the righteousness 
of God revealed from faith to faith ;*' it is our justifica^ 
lion and salvation through Christ that he has in view, 
us appears both from the context, and from other scrip- 
tures, where the righteousness which is of God by : 
faith is insisted on. When our Saviour tells Nicodemus, . 
thai as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, i 
** so must the Son of man be lifted up ;** that compari« : 
5on plainly telh how sinners are to seek thai divine. : 
power, that heals the diseases of the soul ^ that it is 
by believing contemplation of Christ crucified, held up.. 
to view, in gospel ordinances, for thai end. 

When the apostles commend the distinguishing ad- 
vantages and privileges of the New Testament dispen* 
sition ; they inculcate, that one of the chief of these,; 
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[eget, it a clearer and fuller discovery of the cau-^ 
Bod of the way and me^ns of reconciliation with 
through the Mediator, 2 Cor. iii. This is rcprc- 
d as a main thing, that exalts the New Testament 
di state, to a nearer resemblance of the heavenly 
^aess, as being a principal means of higher de- 
i«f holiness and happiness. But of this elsewhere. 
le dMcriptions given in scripture of the Christian 
as a life of faith on the Son of God, who loved 
id^ave himself for us, Gal. ii. 20. the precepts 
iirequire us not only to come to him, and to receive 
tot also to abide in him, to walk in him, being 
^ and built up in him ; established in the faitli, 
abounding therein with thanksgiving, Col. ii. 7. 
EOiDparisons which represent Christ's sacrifice as 
piritual meat and drink ; with various other scrip- 
nstructions of the like import and tendency, shew 
clearly of what importance it is to abound in sult- 
icknowledgment of redemption. They shew in 
^ tlyit it is of the like impoitance to the spiritual 
f the soul, as natural feeding is to the life of the 

Several things that have been taken notice of, in 
ig the importance of habitual acknowledgment 
rist's mediation, serve in part to explain the na* 
nd properties of it. In order to farther cxpli- 

of it ; it is useful to consider some of the prin- 
ends of it : which may be gathered, not only 
hose scriptures which treat more directly of faith 
; bat aho from the scriptures, which treat of the 
f Christ's mediation, and of the doctrine of the 

which reveals it; It is of importance to consi« 
is subject, because it is evident that true faith in 
I musrhave such characters, as render it fit for 
ring the ends, for which it is designed. 

oommon to faith in Christ, with all other holy 
, that the glory of God is the chief and highest 

it. Bikt as it is incumbent on reasonable crea- 
to honourthe divine perfections, suitably to the 
istaiioiM that are made to them of these perfec- 

it is evidently a main thing incumbent on re« 

R 
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deemed sinners, and a principal end of faith in the 
Redeemer, to honour the mercy and grace, and other 
divine perfections of God, as manifested in redemp- 
tion. Thus, When the apostle Paul is speaking d 
God's gracious purposes concerning our salvation, hf 
says that the end of these things is, that we may be 
to the praise of his glory, who trust in Christ, £ph« t 
0, 19, xi. 7, particularly the praise of the glory of hi! 
grace (or free undeserved mercy) and the shewinj 
torth the exceeding riches of his grace, in his kind 
ncss in Christ : and that God fulfils all the good pla 
sure of his goodness, and the work of faith with power 
that the name of our Lord Jesus Christ may be glori 
fied in us, 2 Thess. i. 12. As it is the end of belier 
ing the great truths of natural religion, that we at; 
honour Ggd*s perfections, manifested in the works a 
creation and providence ; so it is evident from th 
scriptures now cited, and many others, that the efl 
of knowing and believing the gospel, is our honourmi 
God's perfections, manifested in the work of oiu: it 
demption and salvation. A rooted disposition, m 
propensity to comply with that excellent end, must b 
a chief character of that faiih, which the scriptnr 
calls faith unfeigned. Such faith must, in a spccii 
manner, incline a sinner's Ik art to honour the grac 
or undeserved mercy of God. This is plainly implied 
both in the scriptures above cited, and in other scrij 
tures, which shew that it is a principal end of faith 
that boasting may be excluded, that no flesh may gk 
ry in God's sight, but that he that gloricth, may gloi 
in the Lord, 1 Cor. i. 1.*^. 

The scriptures formerly adduced, to prove that the! 
is a sincere holy faith, which has a sure connexion wit 
salvation, shew that it is a chief end of faith in Chrii 
that, having an interest in Christ's redemption, « 
may be thereby justified before God. The same scril 
tures prove also, that a state of justification, includi 
not only freedom from condemnation, but an acta 
right to life eternal, and to all the blessings of tl 
covenant of grace ; and that true faith in Christ, is tl 
meam not only of bringing us into that state^ but al 
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of our continuance in it. Hence it would be exceed- 
ii;5 unreasonable, to iniagine that acknowledgment of 
Christ's mediation is necessary, only at a sinner's first 
conversion to God ; it is equally necessary ever after. 
The Christian life, as was already observed from scrip- 
ture, i; a life of faith on the Son of God. It will be 
fully proved afterwards, that the peculiar influence of 
faith in Christ, on our justification through him, does 
not derogate from tiie. necessity of repentance, as it 
includes not mly sincere sorrow for sin, but also a rc- 
tar:ii:ig iVom sm toG)d a-ul universal. holiness. These 
thi:=s^s are in?epar:i^is f»-om true faith ; they are of 
equal neces'^ity with ir, though n<^t of the same influ- 
ence on our interest ij Christ's mediation, of which 
due acknowledgment of ttiat mediation, is the immedi- 
ate effectual means : as in other cases, entering into 
certain endearing relations, (as by marriage or adop- 
tion) is that, by which one receives a right to the bene- 
fits belonging to these relations : having an interest in 
a. new inheritance by virtue of such relation, to the 
fii'st purchaser and proprietor of it. 

The whole tenor of scripture doctrine concerning 
faith and its objects, shews that a principal end of it is 
sanctification, or universal holines.^. This is, in effect, 
included in what was proved before, about our active 
glorifying God as the end of our faith. The holy 
scripture shews, that .true holiness i? the end of our 
redemption, by the Son of God, Tit. ii. 14. of the 
gracious operations of the Spirit of God, and of the 
pronfiises, 2 Pet. i. ^, of God's covenant, as well as of 
the precepts of his law. 

It is needful to observe, that it ii the end of faith in 
Christ, and of scripture instructions concerning it, not 
only to direct us in seeking all the parts of salvation, 
for Christ's sake in prayer and other duties of worship ; 
bot also to direct us in all other endeavours, Rom. ix. 
39. in what the scripture calls the work of our salva- 
tion, and particularly of our sanctification : and that 
it- is by faith we are to seek after, not only an inter- 
ett in Christ's mediation, but also, a well founded 
ainindant hope, Rom. xv. 13. of that interest, though 
other means of hope must, by no means, be e'&cXyaLd^^^. 
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VI. As it Is of great importance to have jait cMcrp- 

tions of the way of attaining to an interest in CbristV 
mediation -, so it is a very useful illustration of it that 
the scripture gives us, in comparing it to the way of 
giving and acquiring a right to any thing among mcDi 
by free gift or donation : in wbtch case, two thinjp 
concur to make up a right or title ; namely, an ofSr 
or free promise on the part of the giver^ and accep- 
tance on the part of the receiver. Thus, in holy scrip- 
ture, as Christ is called the gift of God, John iv. 10. 
and the free gift, Rom. v. .6. and v»e are said to be 
justified freely, through the redempticm that is lutaiio, 
Rom. iii. 94. so faith is described by our receiving 
Christ, John i. 1^. our taking the waters of life freely, 
Rev. XXI. 6. without money and without price, Isa-lVi 
1. our giving suitable acceptation to the true and fiitb* 
ftl saying, that Christ cair.e to save sinners, Tini.i. 
Id, aiul we are told thut salvation is of faith, that it 
.might be by grste, R(.m. iv. t^. The scripture de- 
scrifticns r,f ttc obj^^it cf faith, cf the nature and of 
the ends of it, shew thiit an interest in the Mediator^ii 
given by way of free and gratuitous donation. To 
avoid wrong apprehensions of this important subject, 
It is needful to guard against two opposite hurtful er- 
rors ; one is, that God offers happiness without hflfi* 
ness ; the otlier is, that the free offers of the gospcI| 
only import a connexion between sincere holiness and 
happiness : as if we were to be beholden to ourselvei 
for holiness, and to Christ only fcr its connexion whh 
a rtward. The scriptures ubove cited, and compared 
wiih other scrij tures, shew that God offers holineu 
i»nd happiness, (cf which holiness is a chief part) aii(i 
all tlie blessings of the covenant of grace, freel] 
Through the Mediator of it. The sanctifying grace oi 
the Spirit of God, the efficient cause of holiness ; anc 
faith itself, which is a principal means of it, are boil 
of them the fruits of Christ's redemption, and both ai< 
calledthegiftofGod, Gal. iii. 14. £ph. ii. 8. Actsx.M 
It may be objected, that there is a considerable die 
^^arity betwixt free donation among men, and thi 
(n^naer in which Cod ^niVrs ^^Iv^tioUj ^ a riglkt t 
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It; because, among men verba! acceptance is sufficient; 
whereas, the acceptance required., in the concerns of 
salvation, is an acceptance with the wliole heart ; and 
consequently, with such penitential and holy clisposi- 
tions as are not easily attained to : and it may be said 
that this makes it exceeding difficult, to attain to any 
considerable measure of hope, as to a man's interest 
HI that saJvation, even where there may be a sincere 
concern and cordial acceptance of it. 

In answer to this objection, tliough the things men* 
tioned in it, prove some disparity betwixt free dona- 
tion in other cases, and in the concerns of salvation ; 
yet, notwithstanding that disparity, the i'ree niercy 
and bounty of God, in the way of conferring jnsiificiC' 
tion and salvation, is inconipurably above wliar takc^ 
place in any ot'ier donation wl;atever. Among nun, 
verbal acceptance must give a ri;^ht to whar is cfilrcd 
as a gift.; because, men caniif)! ^cc into the hc::rt, or 
judge of it. But if they co-jltl, a benefactor t-.Iglit be 
tiM to ofFcrr a gift freely, tlioiirh he pn^mised it only 
tn those who should ace f 1 1 of it coJ-^^'ially, and not to 
those who in their licarts undervuJ<»t-' J*ii«l despise it. If 
it is difficult to bring up the hf.iris of sinners, to suit- 
ible acceptance of the (?fF^-r^ <>1 ihe gospel ; this series 
■farther to commend tiic freencss of God's mercy, tliat 
-he makes so gracious proposals to creatures, wlio arc 
10 unworthy of *hem, and so hardly brought to esteem 
and embrace them. But besides this, as the gospel 
promises salvation through sincere acceptance of Cljrist 
with the whole heart ; <o it contains gracious promises 
ef God's Spirit, to enable sinners to such acceptance. 
AW hearers of the gospel are warranted, encouraged 
and required to seek the accomplishment of these pro- 
mises on themselves, u being indeed for this end that 
Aey are proposed, Ezek. xxxvi ;h, ^7. •Sinners are 
encouraged to seek this with their whole heart, and to 
seek it with humble and joyful hope, Psal. cxix. They 
are aUowcd, and even required to improve all the de- 
clarations of God's mercy, in his word, as encourage- 
ments to such hope. These declarations of God's free, 
hicompajr^bUi sipd incomprehensible mercy, arc of 



^;uch a iiatuie, that tliey have a po Aerftil lendcoCfy 
when daly .mproved, to dispel the discouraging finr 
&*id perples.ity9 that is the native effect of guilty inn 
awakened conscience. Without taking in theie oMf 
fold encouragements of hope, we cannot have jiutnl 
adequate views of the free offers of the gospel. Aid 
whatever difficulty there may be, as to attaining ataai 
dunt hope, even where there is cordial acceptancci it 
is e vldent tliat the cause of that difficulty, is not.anj 
defect in the free offers of the gospel, and the gospc! 
encouragements of hope ; but a culpable defect in mea*! 
o^vn apprehensions, and practical improvement «i 
these things. No humble Christian will fully tofUl 
himself of all culpable defects of that kind. 

VII. The two things that were mentioned as c* 

currtng in free donation ; namely, an offer or prottM 

on the part of the giver, and acceptance on the ptf 

of the receiver, shew that there are two prtncipi 

things, which belong to the nature of true faith ii 

Christ, viz, ou tlie one parf, sincere persuasion of tb 

divine offers and promises, with suitable dependenct 

on them ; and on toother part, cordial esteem of tlu 

things ofered and pr«>Tnised. This last is, perbapi 

sometimes called acceptance of the offers of the goi 

pel, being indeed a principal thing included In it. Bo 

whereas, people may esteem aivd desire what is o 

way in their offer ; it is evident, that to receive or u 

cept of a thing, supposes not only that we esteem it 

but that it is offered to us, that we know and beUfr 

that it is offered, and that we hope for it, by accepdo, 

ef it, in the manner required of us. 

Belief of the offers of the gospel, ranst be a priaci 
pal branch of true faith, because these offers arc 
jirincipal Dart of the gotpel. When we are unght 1 
consider God's covenant, as a covenant of promise 
and to consider the Mediator of it as one, in wbo 
these promises are yea and amen ; and when it it r* 
presented as the character of those, who have an ii 
terest in God's covenant, that they take hold of I 
Isa. IvlA. that they are persuaded of God's promiiB 
and embrace them, Heb. xi. U. that tkey receive 4 
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tfttbnotty or recsrd of God, -conceriiing hiffgiriag life 
tianuil through hu Soo i that they hope in God accor- 
ding to hit word ; aod, which is repreaeated at a very' 
•neatial act 'of faith, chat they not only believe that 
fied ia^ but that he is a rewarder of ihem that diligent- 
ly aeek Um, and that they take the waters of life free- 
ly ;« tbOiCy aad the. like scriptures, i^ainly imply that 
jttstperiMsioa and impression -<^-the divine promises 
avd oArs, ia a principal branch of true practical faith. 
And teeing- it is : the promise of God that gives a right 
to salvation, that true faith, the end of which is the 
•alvation of the soul, must fix the heart on that which 
giretia right and title to salvation. Though there are 
rarious other ways of acquiring rights among men, yet 
teeing God cannot be under such obligations to us, as 
we are under to one another, we cannot acquire a 
fie^t to any thing from God, but by virtue of his pro- 
jiise. And it is also evident, chat without believing 
dud relying on the offers and promises of the gospel, 
-Ihe doctrines of it cannot administer that relief and 
etnsolation, which is necessary to an awakened con- 
science ; or to a sinner deeply sensible of sin, and con- 
cerned about salvation. For though the doctrine of 
tedemption and grace be in itself a joyful doctrine ; 
cyet. what comfort could it give to know, that there is 
a Redeemer, a Saviour provided for others, but not 
rfered to us ? 

The end of assenting to the offers of the gospel, is 
•eordial acceptance of them. As a man may esteem and 
idcmre what is not in his offer ; so, what a man knows 
te be in his offer, may be the object of his indifference 
if aversion. Cordial acceptance of the offers of the 
xgotpel, must include not only a persuasion of the re- 
gality «^ them, but also a high esteem of the things con- 
plained in them. That esteem must extend not only to 
,iU the parts, but alsote all the causes of salvation, and 
: parttcolarly to Christ'^ mediation. Qur esteem of that 
-nediation must, according to scripture,, imply a dit- 
-dahniitg of the self-confidence formerly explained, a 
■tearty willingness to be indebted to divine 'free mer- 
cy in Christ's redemption^ al the source of oux taWap.. 
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tion ; a holy propensity to honour the love and grace, 
aoj other perfections of God, manifested in the Medi* 
itor'of the covenant of grace, and in the promises oT 
it ; with a careful improvement of these things as our 
relief^ from the fears that are the effects of sin,' and 
as the grounds of our hope and pleading before God, 
for remission and for all other blessings. All this ii 
partly evident from the scriptures formerly mentioned^ 
in speaking of the objects and ends of faith^ pirtico^ 
larly the scriptures about excluding boasting, about oor 
glorifying God's grace, our glorifying only in the 
Lord, our counting all things loss for the excellency of 
the knowledge of Christ ; and farther proofs of thif 
matter will occur afterwards, in considering the meafll 
and grounds of that esteem, which we ought to ban 
of Christ's Mediation. 

Sincere belief of the offers of the gospel, and dne 
esteem of the things contained in them, ought to be 
joined together in our acknowledgment of Christ'i 
Mediation ; but it is needful to treat of them separate- 
ly, in order to explain the scripture directions relating 
to this important subject. It is of use to divide these 
directions into two sorts, as they are more directly 
subservient to the one or the other of these valuable 
attainments : between which, however, there is so 
near a relation, that in treating of the one, we ought 
not to lo«e sight of the other. In considering the efr 
cellency of the blessings of God"s covenant, we should 
remember that they are blessings graciously offered to 
us : and in endeavouring, after abundant persuasion of 
the offers of these things, we should still remember the 
Worth and excellency of them. 

V III. It is of importance, as to all the attainment! 
belonging to faith in Christ, to have just apprehensions 
of the ultimate object of it. Though in acknowledge 
ing Christ's redemption, Christ is to be considered, 
not only in his higbest»capacity of divine nature, but 
ds 'manifested in the flesh, and clothed with his Me- 
diatory oiBces ; yet, all our acknowledgments and de- 
sires, all our hope and trust must ultimately terminate 
\ the divine perfections and authority of God the 
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Kufaer^ and of tfaeSoo,. and Holy Ghost, according to 
the signification and scope of the Christian baptism.— 
This is, in effect, inchided in the nature of Christ's 
ofice as Bfediator, between God and roan ; and is evi- 
dent from the whole tenor of gospel instructions on 
that subject. It is evident, more particularly from 
the scriptures formerly cited, to prove that the glory 
of God's perfections, is the end of Chrisfs Mediation, 
and of our faith in him ; and from other scriptures, 
which shew, that by Christ we believe in God, who 
raised htm op from the dead, and gave him glory, that 
our faith and liope mi^^ht be in Go<l, I Pet. i. li, that 
Christ is the way to tlie Father, John xiv. 6. that by 
him we draw near, and ha^'e access to the Father 
through the Spirit, £ph. ii. l-*^. iii. 1.'. and that wc are 
to do all things, and to ask all things in his name, that 
the Father may be glorified in him, John xiv 1-3. Col. 
iii. 17. There arc some scriptures wliich have a par- 
Ticttlar lit::2css, to give ns just conceptions of it, by 
giving us comprehensive vicw^, both of the ultimate 
aad of the more immediate object of faith : such as 
the scriptures, which teach us to consider God as set- 
dog forth his Son, to be the propitiation through faitit 
in his blood, to declare his righteousness in the rerais- 
ston of sins, Rom. iii. 25. as God in Christ reconciling 
the world to himself, not imputing to them their tres- 
puses, 2 Cor. v. 19. and to consider Christ as made of 
God, to us wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and ' 
rtdemption, i Cor. l iO. These, and the like scrip- 
tores teach ns, in acknowledging Christ's Mediation, 
to consider jointly, the love and grace of the Father 
iit sending, revealing, offering, and giving his Son, and 
with him all thuigs ; and in a special manner, the di- 
vine authority giving efficacy to his satisfaction, and 
to-all the parts of his Mediatory undertaking. 

The instructions which the gospel gives us con- 
cerning the characters and the means of true faith in 
Christ, are useful not only for directing our first en- 
deavours after that attainment, but also our endea- 
vours after continuance and progress in it, and abun- 
daot lively exercise of tr. It is, a.: general dircctiouL 
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common to theae with all other religious endeaTOuni 
that we should depend on the grace of the Spirit cf 
Godt who is called both the Spirit of Christ and of 
faith, in the diligent use of the means appointed by 
God. And as in all other cases, the ffczx mean ^ 
inclining the heart to accept of any otter, is due con- 
sideration and impression of the necessity and of the 
worth and excellency of what is offered ; so it is by 
impressions of that kind that cordial acceptance of the 
offers of tlic gospel is both produced and promoted. 

IX. As to just impression •f our need of the salva- 
tion revealed in the gospel : a principal mean of it it 
that jii^t apprehension of the hatefulness and danger of 
sin, which was explained at some length formerly.— 
Tl5ough various thing? which shew the evil of sin, are 
in some measure, evident from the light of nature } 
yet the scripture gives far more abnndant discoveries 
of these things; and the chief discovery it gives of 
the evil of sin, is in that same redemption by whid 
we are delivered from it 

All the things that were formerly mentioned as the 
just grounds of a sinner's sorrow and fears afe repre- 
sented in scripture in that strong light that has the 
greatest energy in awakening the sinner's conscience, 
a:-.d in penetrating it with the deepest concern about 
deliverance from sin, Isa. i. 2, 3 Rom. viii. 22. Jcr. 
ii. 1^, I J. Isa. xxiv. 19, 20. Instructions of such a 
tendency are evidently suitable to the holiness and 
g >odness of God, when he is making a revelation of 
mercy and grace to transgressors* When the great 
sovereign and lawgiver of the world, offers to diso- 
bedient sinners, the greatest blessings that could have 
rewarded the most perfect obedience, it is suitable to 
the majesty and purity of his administration to make 
them sensible of their unworthiness of such blessingi. 
It is suitable also to hjs goodness to sinners. It is a 
considerable part of the happiness of sinners to be duly 
sensible of their unworthiness of it. We are not tru- 
ly delivered from sin and its worst effects till we are 
delivered from pride and self-confidence. But the 
cripture^instructions which are designed for awaken- 
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Jflg and alarniiag thr sinner's conscience, are not de- 
iupied for overwhelming him with sorrow or fear. — 
.7]bey are desi£;ned to make him take sanctuary in that 
redemption which gives a sufficient relief from all 
fears and sorrows, and is a satisfying foundation for 
the greatest hopes. Thus we are taught that as by 
the law is the knowledge of sin, and as the law work- 
eth wrath, or declares the danger of sin ; so Christ is 
the end of the law for righteousness : the divine law 
shews our need of the redemption and grace revealed 
in the gospel ; as on the other hand it is the end of the 
gospel to bring sinners to conformity to the precepts of 
God's law, which is conformity to God himself. 

X« Though just impression of the evil of sin, be one 
principal means of due esteem and cordial acceptance 
of the blessings offered in the gospel : yet it is needful 
to take various other views of the worth and excellen- 
CT of these blessings. The gospel not only promises 
deliverance from sin, and from all evil, but the enjoy- 
ment of God the chief good, and of all true good in 
nibserviency to that highest enjoyment. In order to 
due esteem of these promises, it is needful to have 
jut impressions of the evil of sin and also of the vani- 
ty of the world ; between which things there is a near 
connexion : seeing a main thing that shews the evil of 
tiienation from God is the vanity of the things that are 
preferred to him. 

The doctrine formerly insisted on concerning man's 
chief good or true happiness, viz. that God is both 
the author and the object of it, is a doctrine of natu- 
ral religion ; but it is proposed in revelation with pe- 
culiar advantages : and that in subserviency to a due 
esteem of the blessings of the covenant of grace. Thus 
vheo the holy scripture describes true blessedness, it 
tells us that the man is blessed whose transgression is 
forgiven, whose sin is covered. Psalm xxxii 1. that 
God blesses sinners by turning them from their iniqui- 
ties, Acts iiu 25. that he is blessed whom Grod chooses, 
and causes to approach to him. Psalm Ixv. 4. a'ld satis- 
fies vith the goodness of his house ; and that it i^good 
fdrns to draw near to God, Ptalm Ixxiii. 2ti. As to the 



causes of this abundant blessedness, the scriptnre teach- 
es tts that God blesses us \vith all spiritual bkssing^i 
in heavenly places, or things in Christ Jesus ; Eph. j. 
4« that the gospel was preached to Abraham when it 
was told him that in his seed, that is in Christ, should 
all the nations of the earth be blessed. Gal. ii..8, 16. 
Psalm Ixxii. 

It is a mean of producing due esteem of the blessed- 
uess in view, to abound in extensive mcditatim on 
the manifold benefits included in it, and particiilarlj 
the benefits implied in the remission of sins, the jnsti- 
fication of life, the adoption of children^ the sanctifi* 
cation of our natures, access to God, peace of cob- 
science, joy in the Holy Ghost, the conduct of God's 
Spirit, the special care of his providence, and otber' 
benefits that are connected with these, and are pro* 
raised in this life itself, together with the blesiinp 
promised in the life to come ; at death perfection in 
holiness, -pasting immediately to glory : at the re* 
surrection the most complete glory and blessedness of 
soul and body to all eternity. 

Whereas it is usual to distinEuish betwixt the ]o?c 
of God himself and of his benefits, and sometimes the 
distinction is carried too far ; it is proper to observe 
that the principal benefits of God's covenant are tbe 
favour, the image, and the enjoyment of God himself* 
Hence it follows that due esteem of God himself is 
the source of due esteem of the salvation which the 
gospel offers to us, and which Christ has purchased 
for us. We cannot have just conceptions of the bene- 
fits of God's oDvenant, without considering them with 
relation to our glorifying and enjoying God himself. 
This is the view the scripture gives of them. It repne* 
sents this as the .sum of the blessings of that - covci> 
naat, that God, who is in- himself so infinitely great 
and glorious, promises to i>e our God, and to make ot 
his people. This implies such a happy interest in 
God's attributes and perfections, as the causes and ob» 
jects of the soul's felicity and highest complacency^ 
«nch a title to his everlasting favour, such an interest 
it works and^providcnces, in themediaivryi offices 
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cif his Son, and the operations of bis gracious Spirit ; 
that the present joy and peace arising from the well- 
grcmnded hope of that interest in God, are most justly 
called joy unspeakable, and peace that passes all under- 
standing. 

It was observed formerly, that the favour of an in- 
imite Being and the blessedness connected with it, may 
"be said to be grounds of infinite joy, if a finite soul 
were capable of it ; and that whereas these things can- 
not have a full and* adequate effect on a finite subject, 
the proper effect of them is what is so excellently ex- 
pressed, in scripture style, by filling the soul. When 
the holy scripture teaches us that in Chriitr all fulness 
dwclh, and that sinners receive out of his fulness grace 
.for grace ; that it is the end of the gospel that our joy 
may be full ; that God fills mens* hearts with joy and 
^ace in believing, that he fills the longing soul with 
aood things ; that he fills mens' souls, by the know- 
ledge of the love of Christ, with all the fulness of God, 
£ph. iii. 19. the design of such scriptures is nut only to 
describe the fulness of joy and contentment that flows 
from an interest in Christ's mediation ; but also to fill 
ODr souls with suitable esteem of it, and with that cor- 
dial acceptance of the offers and promises of thegos: 
pel which leads to an abundant hope of our interest in 
them. 

Besides. more general and comprehensive commen- 
dations of God's covenant and salvation, in the instruc- 
tions of holy scriptures relating to particular promises, 
there is a peculiar excellency, in them, both in style 
aod sentiment, and a peculiar efhcacy for raising due 
esteem of these inestimable b»essings. Thus, for in- 
stance, in tlie promises of pardon ; our gracious God 
vouchsafes to declare that he will blot out our sins as 
douds, and as a thick cloud our transgressions ; that 
he win separate betwixt us and them as far as E ist is 
from West ; that he will cast them behind his back, 
that he will cast them into the depths of the sea ; that 
he will wash and cleanse, us from them, so as to make 
ns white as the snow ; yea, whiter ihan the snow ; and 
that he will remember our sins no more : importing 
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plainly that redeemed tinners are brought inta a itate 
of as perfect peace and reconciliation \irith God, as 
though it were possible to forget that ever they had 
been sinners. The more any soul loves God, the 
more it must esteem such gracious promises ; not only 
as they give relief from the just penal sanction of the 
divine law, but as they are transcendently amiable de- 
clarations of divine mercy and love. 
. But in considering the esteem we ought to have of 
the salvation offered in the gospel ; it is needful to 
consider more particularly the importance of endea- 
vouring after due esteem of holiness and sanctification; 
It is evident from scripture that we should esteem that 
great benefit, not merely as a means of salvation, or 
merely as a part of it, but as that part of 4t to which 
all the other parts are subservient. This, as was forw 
merly hinted, is necessarily included in the subservieo" 
cy of all our enjoyments and comforts to our active 
glorifying of God. The worst of men may have some 
desire of deliverance from the punishment of sin, and 
some desire of the favour of God as necessary to hap- 
piness. But it IS the character of that faith which 
works by love, that it fixes mens* hearts on deliverance 
not only from the punisliment of sin but from sin it- 
self ; and excites not merely a general desire of the 
favour of God as a means of happiness, but of the 
enjoyment of God himself, the image of God, and our 
active glorifying of God, as the principal effects of 
the favour of God, and the most valuable objects of 
desire. 

As to the means of due esteem of holiness, a great 
part of the \nstructions of holy Scripture are subser- 
vient to that important attainment ; this is the design 
of the amiable views which the scripture gives of ho- 
liness as the image of God, the objects of his appro- 
bation and complacency, the very thing by which we 
honour him, and the necessary and chief part of the 
blessedness that consists in enjoying him : as also of the 
scripture commendations of the righteousness and man* 
ifold excellencies of the law of God, and of the wayi 
of obedience as the ways of wisdom and liberty ^ of 



pieuaiimest and peace, and of everlastine Joy and con- 
niation. 

ffigh esteem of holiness, and of the other parts of 
AesaivAtion which the gospel offers to us, has a ne- 
cemry connexion with the things formerly explained 
ai Included in divine love and in true repentance. The 
benefits of the covenant of grace are the principal ob- 
jectt of the desires included in the very nature of these 
Wy dispositions. , The favour, the image, the enjoy- 
ment of God are the objects of the chief desires in- 
cbded in divine love : deliverance from sin is the ob- 
ject of the chief desires which belong to the nature of 
']epeiitance. All these desires meet with full satisfac- 
tion in the promises of the covenant of grace. It is 
therefore on good grounds that the Scripture teaches 
VSthat that covenant is all our salvation, and should be 
all nor desire. 

XI. Cordial acceptance of the salvation offered in 
the gospel includes due esteem of the excellency, not 
;2jy of the various paru. but also vl \\\Z C2U»cs of that 
nhration : and particularly of Christ's redemption. — 
If we should suppose a roan to have a considerable es- 
teem ■ of the benefits of God's covenant, but at the 
nme time to be unwilling to be indebted to divine 
mercy through the Mediator of that covenant ; it is 
evident that he could not be said to receive that Med- 
btor or to believe in him with his whole heart. He 
could not be said to give due acceptation to the true 
ind faithful saying, that is worthy of all acceptation, 
that Jesus Christ came to save sinners ; or to receive 
the love of the truth. It is evident from the whole 
tenor of the scripture doctrine of faith in Christ, that 
a main character of it is, a transcendent esteem and 
complacency of soul in Christ's redemption and media- 
tion, as an amiable manifestation of the perfections of 
God in the salvation of sinners. As this esteem of re- 
demption, is of peculiar importance in christian piety -, 
it is proper to take a view of some of the chief proofs 
of the necessity of it, and of the chief grounds and pro- 
perties of it. The necessity of it is evident from the 
seripture account of the objects, the ends, and effects 
«f f:^ith^ and from various other cous\detaX\oiiS% 
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As to the scriptures which treat of the objects of 
faith, it was proved before from these scriptures, that 
the faith in Christ, which the gospel makes so neces- 
sary, includes acknowledgment of redemption. The 
same arguments prove the necessity of acknowledging 
the reality of redemption, and of due acknowledgment 
and impression of the excellency of it. There may be 
some speculative assent to the one, without suitable 
persuasion and esteem of the other : as with respect 
to the belief of providence, where there is secret mur- 
muring against it ; it proves at once some belief of the 
reality of providence, and want of due persuasion of 
the perfect righteousness of it. We do not honour 
God by acknowledging merely the reality of any di- 
vine works or actions, whether in providence or re- 
demption, without acknowledging also the excellency 
of them. Disesreem of any divine work or action, im- 
plies a disesteem of God himself. 

Without acknowledging the glory of redemption, we 
do not acknowledge the chief things the gospel rcveak 
concerning it : yea, we neglect a chief end of the gos- 
pel. All the scripture commendations of that way of 
salvation, may justly be considered as so many pre- 
cepts, requiring us to endeavour due esteem and just 
impressions of it. As these commendations are of va- 
rious sorts, the design of them all, is to promote doe 
esteem of what they so much extol. While some scrip- 
tures commend redemption, as an amiable display of 
the divine perfections in general ; other scriptures 
condescend on the particular perfections that shine is 
it with peculiar lustre. Of the first sort, are the scrip- 
tures which speak of our beholding the glory of God, 
of God in the light of New Testament revelation, 
2 Cor. iii. 13, of the knowledge of the glory of God-in 
the face of Jesus Christ, 2 Cor. iv. 6. of the gospel's 
being sent to make known the riches of the glory of 
the mystery of salvation j with respect to- which, it is 
said of such as have due impressions of it, that Christ 
is in them the hope of glory. Col. i. 27. 

Of the second sort are the scriptures, which 
commend redemption, as manifesting the glory of 
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fibd't iusiice, power, and wisdom ; but especially of 
Ut inniiite mercy and love. Thus, we are taught^ 
that by the propitiation in Christ's blood, God declarer 
kis righteousness in the remission of sins ; so that he 
may be just, and the justifier of the sinner that be- 
lieveth in Jesus, Rom. iii. 25, 26, 31. that thus the di« 
vine law, instead of being made void, is established, 
tint to them who are called, Christ crucified is the 
power of God and the wisdom of God, 1 Cor. i. 
14. that it is in this God commends his love to us, 
that while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us^ 
Rom.T. 8. that it is in his kindness in Christ, that he 
shews forth the exceeding riches of his grace ; that this 
IS that rich mercy and tliat £;reat love wlierewith Ke 
loved us, £ph. ii. 4. that it is lo/e^ whose height, 
liepth, leogih, and bread c!i^ sur]tus3 our knowledge, 
i^. iii. 18, 19. 

As to the scriptures which treat of the ends of faith. 
It was proved before from these scriptures, that the 
end of our acknowledging redemption, is our glorify- 
ii^ God's perfections manifested in it, which necessa- 
rify implies sincere and cordial esteem of it. The 
Kriptures which give the characters of such as have 
tmeiaith in Christ ; teach us, that though Christ cru- 
cified is to many others a stone of stumbling, to them 
. he is precious or honourable, 1 Pet. ii. 7. and, as in 
the passage above chcd^ to them he is the power and 
die -wisdom of God. The scriptures whicih shew the 
laperlative esteem the apostles had of redemption, 
should be considered not only as descriptions of their 
filth and love, but also as containing llie patterns of 
ours. TJie apostle Paul says, in scriptures formerly 
cited, that he gloried in nothing else, save in the cross 
of Christ: that he was determined to know nothing 
else ; that he counted all things else as loss for the ex- 
cellency of that knowledge. 

It is one of the most remarkable short descriptions, 
that we have in all the scriptures of the christian life, 
when the apostle Paul tells us, in a scripture cited un- 
der a former head,, f^cj a I with openface^ bekoidtng as 
in a gfassy the ^iory of the Lord, are changed into the 
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same Imagf^ fiom ghry to glory, as by ike spirit tftk 
IsorJ, 2 Cor. iii. !«• As it is evident from the con- 
lexr, that it is the glory of God in red emptioo that the 
apostle has in vie V ; so his expressions plainly import| 
that, that glory» should be the object of a christian*! 
transcendent esteem, and habitual contemplation : asd 
that this is a main thing belonging to a life of faith in 
the Son of God. It is indeed one of the best views 
we can take of a life of faith working by love ; that is, 
faith first working love to God, and thereby producing 
conformity to him, in his moral and inimitable exceV 
lencies. It shews the affinity between the life of faitll 
here, and the heavenly life hereafter ; which the apos- 
tle John describes, by attaining to likeness to the Lord, 
in seeing him as he is. When the apostle says, that 
they who truly believe in Christ, behold the glory of 
the Lord, and arc changed, as by the Spirit of the 
Lord I it implies, that it is a main design of the work 
of the Spirit of God, to produce just esteem of our 
redemption by the Son of God. 

The same thing is implied in various scriptures^ con- 
cerning divine enlightening grace, the principal cause 
of true faith ; which Scriptures shew, that it is the 
great design of such operations of grace, to give us the 
lieht of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ, and to enlighten the eyes of our un- 
derstanding in the knowledge of him. To all which 
we may add a farther proof of the point in view, from 
. the account which the Old Testament prophets give of 
the chief causes of the joy, and gladness of the gospel 
church. When these prophets are describing the flour- 
ishing condition of the converted Gentiles ; they say, 
that nations, which were once as a wilderness^ shaL 
bud and blossom as the rose,, and shall blossom abun- 
dantly, and rejoice, even with joy and singing, Isa, 
XXXV. 2. and sing in the ways of the Lord, Psal, 
cxxxviii. 6. What they assign as the cause of all thii 
joy is, that these people shall see the glory of the 
Lord, and the excellency ©t' our God : and that the) 
would sing in God s ways, btu.use great is the glijr) 
of the L»;rd. Seeing these ScripJure.. speak of the joy 
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iSbft would be the efiect of the gotpel, they must be 
ooderstood as meant of the glory of God in that di- 
vine work, which is the chief subject of the gospel : 
without exdndiog the discoveries of God's glory in 
Jiis other works. 

The Scriptures which shew the necessity of high es- 
teem of' redemption, explain the grounds of that es- 
teem. They shew that we ought to esteem it as an 
amiable manifestation of God's perfections, and par- 
ticularly of his justice and mercy. 

XII. It requires particular consideration, that the 
^diicovcry which redemption gives of God's holiness 
and justice ; and which is, with many a ground of pre- 
iudice against it, is in reality a principal ground of ho- 
ly esteem of it, and should be improved for that end. 
Due regard to the authority of a just law, is an amia- 
ble quaUty in a governor or judge. The mercy of a 
judge, when exercised at the expense of his justice, 
must indeed be the object of a transgressor's joy, be- 
cause it gives deliverance from punishment : yet, this 
cannot make it the object of his just esteem. In order 
to such esteem, it is needful that mercy be exercised 
consistently with justice. Such a consistency,jg;ives 
to a heart that loves justice, a noble delight, different 
from what arises merely from escaping just punishment. 
This is evidently the case in remission through re- 
demption. That divine work gives a discovery of 
God's justice, in the cause of remission of sins, be- 
yond what could have resulted from the punishment 
of sinners themselves. Had God given a revelation 
of mercy, without revealing an atonement, we would 
have been obliged in that case, to believe God's i ighte- 
ousness, in that and in all his other administrations- '— 
But then they who love God and his law, would have 
wanted the noble enjoyment, that results from so 
bright a display of these divine attributes, Wfiich sup- 
port the authority of the divine law. Tbat discovery 
of the glorv of God and of his law, heightens the en- 
joyments of the conscience in the remission of sins. — 
It has tJie like eitect on all the other parts of salvation 
and happiness. Gifts, that are ever so desirable »- 
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themitrhrfcs/ receive aniidditioifiilvOkth;>b]r'Mbj1kie. 
stowed ia snch a way, aj manifests the moriletccl* 
lencies of the benefactor. ^ 

High esteem of redemption, as it honours God's 
law and justice, has an evident connexion with the 
good dispositions which were formerly explunedi as 
belonging to the nature of divine love, and of true re- 
pentance for sin. It was observed, as to the nature 
of divine love, that it includes sincere complacency 
in all manifesutions of God's perfections, and partic- 
ularly of his moral perfections, in his moral law and 
government : and as to the nature of repentance, that 
though God's law and justice, are the grounds of a 
sinner's fear, they must be the objects of a penitent's 
esteem. It is indeed obvious, that without a revela- 
tion of mercy, this would be attended with difficulty. 
It would be difficult for a sinner, heartily to love and 
esteem the things that seem to oppose his safety, and 
to make his punishment necessary. Yet it cannot be 
denied, but that a transgressor of God's righteous law 
would be obliged to this. A sinner is not obliged to 
true repentance, if he is not obliged to love God and 
his law ; which cannot be done, without honouring that 
righteousness of God's administration, which supports 
the authority of his law. Redemption dispels the per- 
plexities, which such obligations might produce in the 
mind of a penitent. As it reconciles divine mercy and 
justice in our salvation, it reconciles the penitent's re* 
gard to the authority of God's law, and his regard to 
his own safety and impunity. All the things which 
convince the penitent, that the authority of God's mo- 
ral law is of the greatest importance, convince him like- 
wise that Christ's mediation is unspeakably glorious ; 
and there is a strong connexion between due regard 
to the one, and profound esteem of the other. 

In explaining repentance, it was observed, that a 
sinner is not a true penitent, unless he both hate sin, 
and love repentance. True repentance, inclines a sin- 
ner powerfully, to due humiliation of soul for sin, be- 
fore God. It makes him love the proper means of so 
just self-abasement. Redemption contains the most 
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'Mrerfnl inociyet to to happy a diipositioo. Acknow- 
Mgment of redemption, implies the actual exercise of 
it. It coatains the most effectual inducements^ for re- 
ooaciling the heart to it. For what can more effectu- 
ally reconcile the heart of a sinner to due humiliation 
for tin, than to remember habitually, how the Lord 
of glory humbled himself to the death, to bear the de- 
sert of sin z leaving us nothing that relates to that pun* 
ishment, but such acknowledgment of our deserving 
it, as is needful to make us prize the undeserved mer- 
cy that delivers us from it. Thus, when we compare 
together the excellent properties of redemption, and 
the characters of repentance ; it is evident, that repen* 
taoce makes a sinner esteem redemption^ for the same 
reasons for which the impenitent are so unjustly prc- 
jodiced against it : namely, because it honours the 
law, and justice of God, and humbles the sinner ; ex- 
cluding boasting, and allowing no flesh to glory in 
God's sight, Repentance prodiir<?« th!tt ;:!M:itiOn of 
mind, in which a sinner discerns a complicated excel- 
lency, not only in redemption itself, but also in the 
appointed means of partaking of it : and particularly, 
in the way of access to God, by habitual acknowledg- 
ment of it. By that way of access to God, a sinner 
draws near to the throne of the Most High, with deep 
self-abasenaent, without discouragement ; and with 
what the holy scripture calls boldness, and confidence 
without presumption : the same things that are grounds 
of the sinner's hope, and confidence being the chief 
motives of his self-abasement ; as being the chief dis- 
coveries of the evil of sin, and of God's just hatred of 
sin. as well as of his mercy to sinners. These things 
shew in part, how redemption, while it humbles the 
sinner in respect of self-abasement, which is so desir- 
able, and even so honourable a disposition in a sinner ; 
in other respects exalts him to inestimable dignity and 
promotion. 

What has been said shews the necessity of honouring 
redemption, as it manifests God's justice. But this 
cannot be done aright without considering the effects 
of justice are snH*-«*v;«iit tv th« Jcaj^us of mercy .-^ 
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Justice manifested in redemptkHiy is jnttiee qr tif^pifl 
ousness is a propitiation designed for the.rensikm of 
tins, Rom. iii. 26« it is justice inflicting the poidiluncBk 
due to sin, in order to the salvation and hapfnacu of 
sinners. The divine perfection therefore ttaatthincti 
with distinguished and supereminent lustre, in redev^ ' 
tion, is innnite mercy. It is on that amiable perfcc* ' 
tion that faith in Christ must fix the sinner^s highest ; 
esteem, Iiis hope and his joy. (> 

The scripture-commendations of the love of God to 
sinners, lay more stress on God's giving his Son, thin 
•n his giving heaven. '' God commends his love to ns, 
in that while we were yet sinners, Christ died for m. 
If when we were enemies we were reconciled to 
God, by the death of his Son, much more being recon- 
ciled, we shall be saved by his life : Rom. v. 8, 10.^ 
He who spared not his own Son, but delivered him up 
for us all^ how shall he not with him also, freely give 
»• — }>» -Qr.^ ^,;\\ 32. It was observed above 

us ail Uliu^a • AfcvMM. * •«.• . 

that there is an incomprehensible greatness, in the bies* 
sings of God's covenant, the fruits and purchase of re- 
demption, which naust fill the heart of an attentive pe* 
nitent with wonder and admiration. Such scriptures 
as these now cited shew that our admiration of the 
fruits of redemption should be, as it were, swallowed 
up in superior admiration of redemption itself : that 
this is so transcendent a mystery or wonder of mercy 
as eclipses all other wonders : that as God's mercies 
are above all his other works, this is above all his 
other mercies : that after God's giving his Son, com- 
paratively speaking, it is not so great a wonder that 
he should give all things : that it would rather be a 
wonder if he should withhold any thing. '^ How will 
he not with him also freely give all things I Much 
more shall we be saved by his life." Abstracting from 
redemption, we cannot conceive any effect of infinite 
goodness, but what might possibly be surpassed, by 
some other effect of the same amiable attribute. It 
could not have entered into the heart of man to con«> 
ceive any thing that could manifest divine mercy, as 
it were, to the uiivimuat. aucu u ♦Ko manifestation 
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jdiVB ef it m redemption. No wonder therefore thtt 
B if- commended as a mystery of love^ whose height 
Jid deptB| length, and breadth passes knowledge : 
ind tiiat in order to jnst impressions of it^ we are di« 
rected tm seek the spirit of God tu strengthen us with 
mteht in the inner man, and to shine into our hearts. 

It is evident, from what has been said, that in or- 
der to due esteem of redemption, we should consider 
It not only as an excellent discovery of the divine per- 
fections ; particularly of those above mentioned, but 
also transcending all other known or conceivable dis- 
coveries of them. To set this in its true light, it is 
proper to observe that though God's attributes are al- 
ways the same, the manifes^tations and effects of them 
are not equally glorious. It is suitable to the nature 
and excellency of these attributes, that there should 
be a variety of orders and degrees of perfection in the 
effects of them. The least pile of grass gives some 
discovery of the same boundless power and wisdom 
that are manifested in the stupendous frame of the 
whole universe. But there is a vast disparity and ine- 
qoality betwixt the manifestations which so unequal 
effects give of the same perfections of the same cause. 
In like manner God's infinite goodness is manifested in 
every gift he bestows ; and his justice in every pun- 
ishment he inflicts. But there is a great disparity in 
different effects of the same supreme goodness and 
JDstice. Redemption is the highest conceivable effect 
and manifestation of both. It is the chief punishment 
ever justice inflicted, the chief gift ever mercy be- 
stowed. 

In this complicated display of divine glory, mercy 
has the ascendant, and pre-eminence ; justice is sub- 
servient to it ; and supreme wisdom is glorified in the 
joint display of both these perfections, in the same di- 
vine work. The same wisdom appears in the mani- 
fold subserviency of redemption to a variety of noble^ 
purposes, its efficacy and influence on all the parts of 
holiness and happiness ; and particularly its efficacy on 
the consciences of sinners, as a satisfying relief from 
the greatest fears, and strong foundation of the great- 
est hopes. 
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XIII. The efficacy of redemption in giving relief 
from the sorrows and fears^ that are the effects of 
guilt, is a thing much insisted on in holy scripture s 
and due improvement of it is a chief branch of the 
practical acknowledgment of Christ's mediation. This 
relieving ei&cacy of redemption, as it may justly be 
called, is a main thing intended in the scriptures con- 
eerning the virtue of Christ's blood in sprinkling mens' 
hearts from an evil conscience ; Heb. x. 23. in purg- 
ing their consciences from dead works, Heb. ix. 14. 
in making the souls of them who believe to enter into 
rest, Heb. iv. 3. and in the scriptures which speak of 
the Redeemer as a sanctuary, Isa. viii. 14. and a hope 
set before us to which we are to fly for refuge, Heb. 
vi. 18. 

For explaining this branch of the efficacy of redemp- 
tion, it is needful to have in view the principles for- 
merly laid down concerning the grounds of a sinner's 
fear and the impression they must make on the heart 
of a penitent. All the things that shew the hateful- 
ness and danger of sin are the just grounds of a sinner's 
sorrow and fear : such as all the grounds of obedience 
to the divine law, all the obligations to it, all the evi- 
dences of the excellency of that law, and of the im- 
portance of its authority and of the reality of its pe- 
nal sanction, all the aggravations of sin, and decla- 
rations of God's just hatred of it, with various other 
things which were formerly mentioned. As these 
things are exceeding evident from the clearest princi- 
ples of natural conscience, and level to the meanest 
capacities ; so all the calamities of life and bitter fruili 
of sin, tend to put sinners in mind of these things, and, 
as it were, to force attention to- them. 

But what we are particularly to consider is, that it 
is a main thing that belongs to the nature of true re- 
pentance, to remember these things, and to be suitably 
affected with them. Though others may sometimes 
find an easy relief from these grounds of fear, by the 
various artifices that arc means of stupifying the con- 
science ; such relief is inconsistent with the character 
and dispositions of a true penitent. Sincere repen- 
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tance must incline the penitent to consider all the 
things which shew the hatefiilness of siw, which are at 
the same time all of them evidences of the danger of ir, 
and roust be considered by him in that view : other- 
"wise he does not consider himself, as he ought, as a 
subject of the divine government, a transgressor of the 
divine law, and consequently of himself obnoxious to 
its righteous penal sanction. When a sinner's con- 
science is duly awakened^ these grounds of sorrow 
and fear will not be the objects of his mere specula- 
tive belief, or superficial consideration ;, but the aw- 
ful greatness and importance of them must make the 
deepest impression on his soul. 

It is evident that to a conscience thus penetrated 
with the most just grounds of the greatest sorrow and 
fear ; nothing can be more desirable than a suitable 
and satisfying relief. Such is the relief which re- 
demption aiFords. It is, as was proved before, a 
manifestation of the justice of God, in the remission of 
sins, beyond what could have resulted from rlie pun- 
ishment of sinners themselves. When therefore a sin • 
ner's conscience finds sufficient ground for helieviinr 
and relying on that redemption, it is enabled lo tri- 
umph over all its fears. The divine law and justice 
are grounds of terror no more : IVho is he t.'iat con- 
demneth i it is Christ that died : yea, things that were 
the grounds of fear become now arguments of hone. 
Even justice and righteousness are grounds of hope and 
pleading for the remission of sin, wlieu a sinner takes 
sanctuary in the redemption destined and api'....! 
for that end. 

It may be objected that the relief arising from iaith 
in redemption is superfluous ; because the relief aris- 
ing from promises of pardon, though without any re- 
velation of an atcmement, would be sufficient. In an- 
swering this objection, it must be owned that such pro- 
mises would found an indispensable obligation to assent, 
joined with implicit acknowledgment of the consisten- 
cy of God's mercy and justice, in bestowing the thing 
promised. But all this does not make the above-men- 
tioned relief arising from redemption superfluous. — 

T 
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In order to make this evident, it is useful to consider 
some important truths, concerning the nature and pro- 
perties of guilt, which are evident both from scrip- 
ture and experience, and shew the manifold suitable- 
ness of the gospel mystery of salvation to the exigen- 
cies of a sinner's conscience. 

Guilt is the most perplexing thing in the worW — 
The native effect of it is, dread of punishment from 
ihe Sovereign of the world. That dread is far from 
being groundless. The above-mentioned principles of 
natural conscience, concerning the grounds of a -siD- 
ner's fear, are principles the evidence of which is ex- 
ceeding strong and efficacious, where it is duly attend* 
ed to. It is attended to by the awakened consciience 
so as to make deep impression. 

It is therefore a source of perplexing objections 
against any offer of mercy and happiness to transgrei- 
•sors of God's law, which does not appear evidently 
ruitablc to the authority of that law, and the glorious 
regard that God has to it. This shews that it is the 
I'.aiive tendency of the guilt of sin, to produce per- 
plexities which need the most abiiridant and most 8a^ 
isfying evidence to dispel them. In this, as M ell as in 
other cases, that is the most satisfying evidence, which 
not only contains positive proof, but directly saves per- 
plexing difficulties. Even in matters of mere specu- 
lation, perplexing difficulties hinder the eflicacy of po- 
sitive evidence. But there is a great disparity betwixt 
rhe efficacy of evidence in mere speculations and in 
things in which mens' greatest hopes or fears are deep- 
iy interested. The greater the difficulties are tliat ap- 
pear opposite to our hopes in any thing of importancei 
the greater is the anxiety of the soul to get them re- 
moved, or to get a satisfying answer to them. No- 
thing is more suitable to the exigencies of an awaken- 
ed conscience, than a satisfying answer to the difficul- 
ties that oppose the hope of remission and salvation. 
Redemption gives a satisfying answer to them all. 

If guilt is a fruitful source of perplexity, in the 
awakened conscience, redemption is still a more frvit- 
ful source of satisfying relief and refreshing consoh- 
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tion^ It is fr6>n this ri.ch sourc^e the awakened sinnei 
draws sufficient answers to the accusations of the di- 
vine righteous liw and of liis own conscience. It in 
liei:e thap. l»e finds, abundant aiguments of hope and 
pleading, in addressing the tribunal of God, for re- 
T7iission and for all other blessings. Through Jesus the 
jMedJator of the new covenant, and the blood of sprink- 
ling, that speaks better things than the blood of Abel^we 
come, with humble hope and confidence, to God the 
jud^e of all, Heb. xii. 2 ;, 24. 

The relieving efEcacy of redemption, in its influ* 
fpiice on the hope and comfort of ]>ardon, will be made 
farther eviJcsu r.frerwards, in considering the means 
«Cif" just impression of ihe divine promises. It was 
r.eedful to take scnie view of it here, hi considering 
the grounds of esteem of Christ's mediation. In order 
to Jiist views of the^.e grounds, it is useful to consider 
the influence of redemption, not only on the hope of 
jvardon, but also on the other branches of the christian 
liop^, Xhe hop« of pardon, or mere impunity, is but 
a part of that hope : it is but a part of the hope that is 
DeedAil, in order to abundant peace of conscience, and 
the full contentment of the heart that loves God. Such 
contentment requires the well-founded hope, not only 
of remission, but of the heavenly blessedness, and all 
the? other above-mentioned blessings of the covenant 
of grace. There is an incomprehensible greatness in 
these objects of hope, which strengthens the difficul- 
ties th.at arise from the sinner's grounds of sorrow and 
fear. When he considers duly the infinite greatness 
and majesty of the true and living God, the unspeak- 
al^le blessedness, and high dignity of an interest in 
that Giod as his God, and of the full and perpetual en- 
JQyni.ent of him ; he must see that so great a super- 
structure of Ipope, requires a great foundation of pro- 
portionable strength to support it. A sinner is not a 
true penitent, if he imagine such a fomidation in him- 
self^ A sinner blinded by self-flattery, and swelled 
with the pridei of in»penitence, may more easily hope 
for any thi^ng ; because in e^ect he imagines every 
thing dju# to hira : however littW such a one considers 
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ihe obligations he is under to God ; he scarcely sets 
bounds lo his secret pretensions about what he ima- 
gines God is obliged to do for him. The very reverse t^ 
t)f all this is the view of things that occupies the mind i 

• 'f a sinner whose conscience is duly awakened. While 
rhe hatcfulness and guilt of sin discourages him i while 
God's law and justice alarm him : and even God's i 
goodness to him, justly appears to him as an unspeak- 
able aggravation of his guilt ; the incomprehensible 
greatness of the blessings of God's covenant, and par- 
ticularly of the heavenly blessedness, astonishes aiid 
amazes him : the more glorious that blessedness ap- J 
pears in itself, the more it appears contrary to hisde- 

erving : and the greater difHcuIty he finds to recon- 
. lie the hope of it with just impressions of God's greal- 
i)ess and holiness, and of his own meanness and guilt. 
The more he loves God, the more he must desire that 
.>Iesscdncss, and abundant well-founded hope of it : 
lie more he desires that hope, the deeper must bin , 
onccrn be about the things that seem to stand in the 
••uy of ii. Noiiiing can be more desirable lo a coo* 
<^ tiiLc ill such a situation, than a suitable relief from. 

• ;^h cliliirulties and a satisfying foundation rf so great 
'.(ij^es. Redemption aflbrds such a relief from fears, 
^i:d Fuch a foundation of hope, as the conscience of a 

inner wants. It affords argutiients for hope, of far 

• "jperior efficacy, to all the grounds for discouragement 
..nd hinderances of hope, that can perplex the most 
anxious miud. This it does not only as it is a full sat- 
I ri^ctloii to divine justice, but also as it is an inconipa- 
1 able gift of divine mercy. This is evident from the 
^cripture commendations of divine love in redemption^ 
f'l the passages formerly cited. It was observed that 

• hcse passages commend redemption, not only as 4 

• cry great display and efTect of divine love ; but as 
itrpassing all other effects of it, that can possibly be 

K.onceived : and that there is more stress laid on God's 
love in giving his Son, than in giving heaven itself.^* 
Were it suitable to the rules of human justice and go- 
vernment, that a sovereign should rescue rebels from 
tfic sanction of his law by the death of his Son i bis 
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giving his Son to die for such people while eneuHeSi 
Would be a more wonderful act of mercy^ than his 
receiving them into his palace^ when returned to their 
allegiance. It is by reasonings of this kind, that the 
scriptures inculcate the pre-eminence of redemption^ 
Rom. V. 7, 8, 1^. Nor are these reasonings insisted on, 
merely as inducements to divine love, though that in« 
deed is a chief end and use of them ; but also, as en- 
couragements of Christian. hope. The incomprehen- 
sible greatness of the blessings of God*s covenant, pro- 
duces an admiration that tends, of itself, to hinder 
hope. The mysterious mercy manifested in the Me^ 
tiiator of the covenant, produces superior admiration 
of a different kind ; that tenth to strengthen hope, 
and to make difficulties vanish. In relying on redemp- 
tion, a sinner finds the strongest encouragement, to 
hope for the greatest blessings he can ask or think of ; 
because, he tinds God has given abundantly, above all 
\vc can a^k or tliink already, Eph. iii. 20. 

XIV. In on^idering rlic grounds of due esteem of 
redemption, it is fit to observe, that as it is a satisfy* 
ing foundation for supporting the hope of the greatest 
happiness ; so the transcendent manifestation it give:: 
ui the glory of God, is a new additional ingredient of 
liappinebs of inestimable value and importance. Tht.<» 
is evident from scriptures formerly cited, to prove that 
the glory of God in Christ's mediation, is a source of^ 
abundant joy to redeemed sinners. It was observed 
before, tliut the manifestations of the perfections of 
God, arc the objective causes of the happiness of his 
creariircs : as also, that though these perfections arc 
always the same ; the manifestations of tbem are not 
all equally glorious : and that the manifestations of 
them in- redemption, is of eminent excellency. Hence 
it foUovi's, that it must be an eminent objective cause 
of the happiness of all who love God. No wonder the 
scriptures speak of ic as attracting the attention and ad- 
miration cf the most exalted intelligences. It tell us, 
that the things relating to our redemption, are things 
which the angels desire to look into, 1 Peter i. 12. 
iwid by which the manifold v/isdom of Qr^^ is raad^ 
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knowD to principalities and powers in heavenly pla- 
ces, Eph. in. 10. They are things, which have a pe- 
culiar fitness to inspire the universe, \vith the purest 
;L!id most delightful admiration of God's moral perfec- 
tions, and especially of his infinite mercy and lovei^ 
iiut they must chiefly he additional ingredients of hap- 
piness, to those who are chiefly concerned in them, 
that is, to redeemed sinners. Redemption must give 
a peculiar, eternal enjoyment to them, not only be- 
cause it is so eminent a manifestation of the gkHry of 
that God, whom they love with their whole hearts -> 
but because it is a manifestation of his glory, in the 
effects of his love to themselves. 

The discovery given of God's glory in that divine 
work, is not only a considerable additional part of the 
happiness of the redeemed ; but has a manifold ten- 
dency to heighten the enjoyment of all the other parts 
of it. All the parts of our salvation are in themselves 
unspeakably desirable. They have an intrinsic worth 
and excellency in them, to which our esteem never 
bears a full proportion. But notwithstanding of thiS| 
the manner in which they are purchased and bestowed, 
gives an additional lustre ; or, as it were, an addi- 
tional sweetness to their intrinsic worth. This is en* 
dent from the excellencies of redemption that were 
considered above. It was observed, that it heightens 
the enjoyment of the conscience, in the comforts of 
pardon, that it is purchased and bestowed in so glori- 
ous a way ; a way that equally honours God's justice 
and mercy, and equally secures the authority of the 
divine law, and the safety of the transgressor ; and 
that the most valuable gifts, have an additional dig* 
iiity in them, when given in such a way, as honours 
the moral excellence of the benefactor. The Redeem* 
er's sacrifice, which, iu scripture style, is called a sa- 
crifice of a sweet-sraelling savour, does, as it were, 
perfume his purchase, with the incense of infinite 
merit and love ; and the favour of eternal mercy 
heightens the srul's complacency in all the parts of it. 
XV. In CO isideiing ilie nature and grounds of due 
.r:f;cc'.:j of redemption ; it is needful to consider, not 
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Hily Christ's oblation^ by which redemption is pur- 
chased ;. but also his intercession^ which is a principal 
»08e of the application of it. Though our knowledge 
sf this, as well as of other mysteries, whether of na- 
nire or grace, is very imperfect, in our present state : 
fet what may be known of it, shews its manifold suit- 
ablencfis to the exigencies of our consciences, and ought 
to attract our highest esteem. 

This branch of Christ's mediation, is variously ex- 
pressed in scripture ; particularly by his appearing be- 
fore God for us, Heb. ix. 24. his being our advocate 
with the Father, 1 John ii. 1. his standing at the gol- 
den altar, before the throne of God to oner up, with 
much incense, the prayers. Rev. viii. .j, of those who 
come to God by him, Heb. vii. ^5. as also by the effi- 
cacious pleading of his blood, as the blood of sprink- 
ling, which speaks better things than the blood of Abel, 
Heb, xii. 21, and by his praying to the Father for us, 
]ohn xiv. 16. John xvii though we must still remember 
the great disparity betwixt this and all other addresses 
that are called prayer. These, and the like scriptures, 
give that knowledge of the nature of Christ*s interces- 
sion that is needful, in order to practical acknowledg- 
ment, and improvement of it. They shew that Christ's 
intercession, is founded graciously on his oblation, and 
that as in his oblation, he willed the expiation of our 
tins, by his bearing the punishment of them, and aton- 
ing divine justice for them ; so in his intercession, he 
continually wills the application of that atonement, and 
the actual communication of the fruits of it to sinners : 
it is evident also, that his willing tliese things, does 
not resemble the petition of a supplicant, but the 
address of one who claims his right ; and that this in- 
terposition of the Mediator in heaven, in the right 
and virtue of his oblation on earth, is an appointed in- 
termediate cause of our access, and acceptance with 
God, and of the whole of our salvation. 

The necessity of practical acknowledgment of 
Christ's intercession, is implied in the scriptures which 
describe the nature and ends of it, and is much insisted 
0.1 in other scripture-, particularly in the scriptures 
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which teach iu that we should improve Chriiifi inter- 
cesssion^ as a grcynnd of humble triumph over ilie feirs 
of condemnation, Rom viii. 54. that we alioiild oon- 
sider Christ as the high priest of our profession, Vbth, 
iii 1. that we should consider him au the h^ pnest 
over the honse of God, Heb. x. 21. as our great, fatildiDl| 
merciful, and compassiooate high priest, Heb. ir. 11. 
whose sufferings, in expiating our sms, fitted, his ii»- 
man nature for the most perfect ; that is^ experimen- 
tal sympathy with us in our dbtressei, Heb. H. 17, lAb 

As to the ends of considering and acknowfedging 
Christ's intercession, these scriptures shew that there^ 
by we come boldly to the throne of grace, Heb. hr, Ih, 
which must be meant, as is evident, of an abundant 
hope that should be joined with the deepest reverence 
and humility, that we may obtain mercy and find grace 
to help in a time of need : that our hope may be as an 
anchor of the soul, sure and steadfast, entering into that 
within the veil, Heb. vi. 19. that we may have bold- 
ness to enter into the holiest of all, by the blood of 
Jesus, by a new and living way, which he has conse- 
crated for us through the veil, that is ro say, his flesh ; 
that we may draw near with a true heart, in full as- 
surance of faith, having our hearts sprinkled from an 
evil conscienre, and our bodies washed with pure wa- 
ter, Heb. X. 19, &c. It is a principal design of the 
whole epistle to the Hebrews, to commend the distin* 
guishing excellencies of New Testament ordinances 
and privileges, as resulting from the distinguishing ex- 
cellencies of Christ's priesthood, both as to his sacrifice 
and continual intercession. 

In order to due esteem of Christ's intercession, it is 
needful to guard against unreasonable mistakes con- 
cerning it, as if it were unsuitable to the glory of 
Christ's person, or of his exalted state. Though men, 
when exalted to high dignuy, ofttimes forget their 
inferiors, who were formerly the objects of their af- 
fection and ftiendship ; we should not harbour such 
apprehensions concerning him, who is exalted in being 

gracious, and whose loving kindness is everlasting. 

^»^ !t is not inconsistent with the glory of the Creator^ 
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to be employed in acts of goodness and power, respec- 
ting the lowest order of animals, Psal. cxlv. :5. it 
would be unreasonable, to think it unsuitable to tlie 
glory of the Mediator, to be employed in acts of mer- 
cy and condescension, relating to the highest concerns 
out immortal souls. In treating on Chrisfs exalted state, 
some have distinguished two things belonging to it, 
abstracting from what they term Christ's divine life, 
or the life of his divine nature : namely, his life of 
glory^ and hit mediatory life : the one, consisting in 
the peculiar felicity of his human nature, flowing from 
the personal union, and the fullest fruition of God : 
the other, consisting in the most excellent acts of con- 
descension for the salvation of m-jii. Ic is evident that 
these things are perfectly consistent, and the second oF 
them no way interferes with the first ; it is the nature 
of the most perfect goodness, to take the greatest de- 
light in the most perfect beneficence. 

As Christ's interccisiun should not be imagined to be 
unsuitable to his exalted state ; neither should it be rec- 
koned superfluous, as to the salvation of sinners, be- 
cause it cannot be designed to work any change on God. 
Tnat argument, were it good, would hold equally 
against all other subordinate causes or means of salva- 
tion, as well as Christ's intercession, as superfluous ; 
seeing the production of a change on God is not the 
design of any of them. Christ's intercession is not the 
cause of God's love, or good will to sinners ; it is the 
effect of it : but so also is Christ's sacrifice : what vin- 
dicates the one, vindicates also the other, from the 
imputation of being superfluous. Both these parts of 
Christ's mediation, though they are not the causes of 
God's love, yet are causes of our salvation. They arc 
intermediate and subordinate causes, by which the love 
of God produces its effects on transgressors of his law, 
suitably to the glory of his justice and holiness. 

Both Christ's sacrifice and intercession are manifes- 
tations of these adorable perfections. Though his in- 
tercession is not that which satisfies the justice of God, 
it is a most real, eminent, and continual declaration of 
it. For next to Christ's sacriflce, whs^t could give a 



greater declaratk^Q of Giod^s just hatred of sla,. than so 
holy a consijtitutuooi that none of the blessings of God's 
eovcnant are bestowed on sinners, but by the actual 
interposition of him who made atonement for their 
sins i It may perhaps, give some light to this- subj^ecr, 
to consider the distinction, mentioned by some,, be- 
twixt real and verbal declarations of the divine per- 
fections. Though God had not displayed the greatness 
of his power, by so real and amazing an effect of it, 
as the creation of the universe ; but had only created a 
few rational creatures ; he could have i;iven them a 
verbal declaration, or revelation of the greatness of 
his power,, which would have been an indispensibU 
obligation to believe it.. But this is far from proving 
the real declaration of the greatness of God's power 
iind other attributes, to be superfluous. It is suitable 
tq the honour of God, and the good of his rational. 
creatures y that ti)ey should have somechiiig else than 
mere evidences of the reality of his perfections. De« 
clarations of the greatness of them, by real effects or 
divine works, are worthy of God ; as they are not 
only means o£ belief of his attributes, but of produc- 
ing the strongest impressions of them, and as they af- 
ford abundant and most desirable materials of contem- 
plation, in adoring them. Though there were no 
Fuch thing as Christ's intercession, we would be 
obliged to believe the holiness and justice of God ; 
and that oiu* salvation was the purchase of Christ's 
blood. We would be obliged to believe these things, 
because of the declarations made of them in God's 
word. But Christ's intercession is a transcendent, real, 
durable declaration of them ; highly subservient to the 
ends of his sacrifice ; fit to produce the strongest im- 
pressions ; and to inspire God's immense kingdom, 
with the highest thoughts of the righteousness of his 
government> and of the purity of his administration, 
as well as of the riches of his grace. It is a lasting 
declaration, that the blessings which the soveretg& 
Ruler of the world bestows on transgressors of his law, 
is through that propitition that magnifies his. law to the 
uttermost. It promotes the honour of divine justice. 
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iind of the atonement that satisfied it ; that that satis- 
faction is for ever pleaded on by the Redeemer him- 
self in heaven, and by the whole company of the re- 
deemed on earth, through all ages. Whereas^ the 
declaration of the righteousness and holiness of God^ 
in Christ's oblation, behoved to be transient : a dura- 
ble and continual declaration of these things in Christ's 
intercession, is suitable to the continual need of par- 
doning mercy, in order to friendly intercourse be- 
tween heaven and earth, through all the ages of the 
•imperfect state of the church. 

What has been said for removing prejudices against 
Christ's intercession, shews the grounds of due esteem 
and honourable acknowledgment of it. The same prin- 
ciples and motives, dispose the heart to esteem his sa- 
crifice, and his intercession founded on it. Botli arc 
eminent manifestations of the same divine perfections ; 
and both are subservient to the same excellent purpo- 
ses. Love and gratitude to the Redeemer, should 
produce holy complacency in his intercession, as that 
puts eternal honour on his oblation ; being a continu- 
al representation and remembrance of it, for the most 
noble purposes, in the place where God gives the 
brightest displays of his glory. It should also be the 
object of our complacency, as it is a continual effect of 
the same love of Christ, that he manifesred in bearing 
our sins on the cursed tree. On all these accounts it 
has a powerful influence, on all the good dispositions 
formerly mentioned, as effects of Christ's oblation ; and 
particularly in the duties of gospel worship; which, 
when done in sincerity, have so great elHcacy on the 
Other parts of the Christian life. 

As the highest heaven, the seat of the blest, is the 
place where the mediatory administration in view is 
performed ; so it is of great importance in practical 
religion, to remember 4iabitually, not only God's es- 
sential presence, which fills the universe ; but also his 
glorious special presence, which fills that high and ho- 
\y place ; on account of which it is called his holy tem- 
ple, and the habitation of his holiness, and of his glory. 
It is evident from scripture and reason, that it vs tYL- 
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ceeding useful to us, to have our hearts, our affectionsi 
and our conversation in heaven : to have our eye on 
that blessedness as the purchase of redemption, as a 
great effect of divine love, and as the object of our , 
highest hopes ; and particularly, that it is of impor* 
tance in our immediate addresses to God, to elevate 
our minds and hearts, to the place which his word 
calls his habitation, and his throne ; where he gives the 
greatest displays of his authority, of his glory, and of 
his favour. 

Christ's intercession has powerful attractions to en- 
gage sinners, to delight in lifting up their hearts 
heaven -wards, to God's throne of grace, in the duties 
of his worship. If a sinner have a due concern about 
access to God ; it tends to inspire his soul with inef- 
fable cheerfulness, when, in lifting up his guilty face to 
the throne of God, he fixes the eye of i'aith on tbe 
glorious things that are a doing there in the behalf of 
sinners ; and that for this very end, that even they 
may have boldness to draw near to God. As these 
things tend to incline and encourage the heart to im- 
mediate worship ; so they have a powerful influence 
on all the good dispositions, that are suitable to it ; such 
as humility and reverence ; divine love, hope and joy. 
Christ's intercession promotes that humility, that re- 
sults from a true sense of sin ; because, it is a repre- 
sentation of that costly atonement, by which it was 
expiated. It promotes reverence and veneration of 
God's greatness, because it is an eminent display of 
his authority and majesty, in the moral government of 
the world. It tends to heigliteu that reverential frame 
of soul, when a sinner considers that he is to offer 
up addresses which he expects will be seconded by so 
glorious an intercession. But it is needful, that vene- 
ration of God's majesty be miKed with humble confi- 
dence in his mercy. It is also needful, that deep self- 
abasement for sin, do not degenerate into servile ter- 
ror and that mistrust of God, which alienates the heart 
from from, and dishonours his mercy. It is nc-edful, ibat 
due self-annihilation, be tempered wirh the hope of 
mercy and acceprAUCC, founded on the grounds of hop^ 
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Wbich God has laid before us ; and with that divine 
love and joy, to which hope is so subservient. Christ's 
intercession has a peculiar fitness to produce so happy 
a temperament. It qualifies profound reverence and 
self-abasement, with triumphant hope and confidence, 
and with abundant love and joy. Its influence on so 
desirable effects, is evident from the scriptures for- 
merly cited, to shew the nature and the ends of it. — 
They shew that Christ's intercession, in corjijunctiou 
with his oblation on which it is founded, is the ground 
of humble triumph over the fears of condemnation ; 
the ground of access to Ood with holy confidence and 
boldness ; the .encouragement to draw near to God, 
and to enter into the holiest of all, with full assurance 
of faith ; that it is the support of the soul against the 
fears arising from former guilt, or the imperfections 
of present duties ; and that it is the sure hold on which 
the anchor of hope fixes with steadiness, entering into 
that within the veil. It tends to replenish the soul 
that loves God, with the most useful elevated affec- 
tions, and the purest consolations, in looking upwards 
to the throne of God ; to look to it as a throne of 
grace, a mercy seat, where we have so great and so 
merciful a high Priest, administering for us in the ta* 
bern^e, not made with hands ; with the nkmes of his 
people on his breast plate, even on his heart ; his ef* 
ncacious blood continually speaking and pleading for 
the communication of its purchase to sinners. ******* 
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THE SCBIPTUKE DOCTRINE OF DIVINE GRACE/ 



SECTION I. 

Concerning the Scripture Evidences of the J>octrine of 

Grace. 

BY the doctrine of grace, is here meant the doc- 
tnne concerning Divine operations, restoring the di- 
vine image in the hearts of sinners, and carrying it ob 
gradually towards perfection. Prayer to God for ho- 
liness, is founded on the belief of such operations. — 
The doctrine of grace is, therefore, far from being a 
jnere speculation : our belief concerning it must regu- 
late our practice in matters of the highest importance* 
In considering this doctrine, it is needful to remember, 
that it is justly represented in scripture, as a doctrine 
that contains the most powerful motives and encour- 
agements, not only to prayer, but to the diligent use 
0f all other appointed means of holiness.f 

The sanctification of the holy Spirit, and the sprink- 
ling of the blood of Jesus, are joined together by the 
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ipoitle Peter^ 1 Peter i. S. as the two great cau- 
les of our salvation and happiness. And indeed, these 
two important doctrines : namely^ that of redemption 
b? the Son of God, and sanctification by his Spirit, ap- 
plying that redemption to us, are frequently joined 
together, though in various expressions, as the main 
peculiar principles of revelation. The other most es- 
sential doctrines, that may be some way distinguished 
from tliem, are either evidently included in them, or 
have a necessary connexion with them. 

The change wrought on the heart of a sinner, when 
he turns from sin to God, is represented in scripture 
as the greatest, the most desirable and most im]x>r- 
tant change in the world. It is called regeneration, 
•r a new birth. They, whose hearts are thus changed, 
are taid to become new creatures : old things are done 
away, and all things are become new. They are said 
to luive their hearts of stone taken away, and hearts 
•f flesh given them, and to have their hearts circum- 
cised to love the Lord their God, with all their heart 
andaooL They are said to put olF the old man, and 
to- put on the new man ; to be quickened, and as it 
were^ raised from the dead. There are people who 
cannot relish the scripture style, concerning this im- 
portant change : yet^ some noted Deistica! authors 
have thought fit to adopt some of these strong expres- 
sions, in speaking of those who attain to solid virtue, 
according to their notion of it. They say that such 
men are truly new creatures. 

The scriptures which express the change in view, 
in the manner just now mentioned, affirm it to be the 
effect of an interna] divine operation. Some scriptures 
mention the power and operation of God in more gen-' 
eral expressions ; other scriptures make particular 
mcmtion of the Holy Ghost. It is reasonable to explain 
the former sort of scriptures by the latter ; and scrip- 
ture testimonies of both sorts are proofs of the doctrine 
of grace. A great number of the scriptures which 
contiun that doctrine, may be reduced to the follow- 
ing classes. Some of them treat of the beginning ^^ 
holiness, or of spiritual life ; others of its continu 
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and pnm^sf • Again, tome scriptures ascribe to the 
Spirit ofGod, the work of saoctification, or of the new 
creation in general ; others malce particular mention 
of the chief parts of it. 

Thus, as to the beginning of spiritual life^ we are 
taught that sinners are saved by the washing of rm- 
neration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost, which God 
sheds abroad abundantly through Jesus Christ, Titos 
ill. and that except a man be born again of water, 
and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God, John iii. To the same purpose, are the foUow- 
ing expressions, relating to the same subject. Of his 
own will begat he us with the word of truth, that w^ 
should be a kind of first fruits of his creatures, James 
1. 18. To. as many as received him {viz, Christ) g^ve 
he power to become the sons of God ; which were 
bcfl-n, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, but of 
God. And when the prophets Jeremiah and £zekiel| 
describe the great blessings of the new covenant, the 
divine promises run thus : I will put my law in their 
inward parts, and write it in their hearts, Jer. xxxi. 
3^. A new heart also will I give you, and a new 
^pirit will I put within you, and I will take away the 
stony heart out of your flesh, and I will give you an 
lieart of flesh ; and I will put my Spirit within you, 
;ind cause you to walk in my statutes : and ye shall 
keep my judgments, snd do them, Ezek. xxxvi. 2(i, 27. 

These, and the like scriptures, ascribe to the Spirit 
of God the beginning of holiness, and some of them 
plainly enough ascribe to him also, the continuance of 
it. But this second point is asserted more directly in 
v; rious other places. Real Christians are said '' to be 
l^ept by the power of God through faith to salvation." 
He who '' begins the good work, carries it on to the 
day of the Lord." Our Saviour, speaking of every 
branch in him that brings forth fruit, says, that '' his 
Father will purge it, that it may bring forth more 
fruit." When Paul is praying in behalf of the £phe- 
sians, who had already begun a course of sincere ho- 
liness, he prays '^ they might be made to know the 
excecrding greatness pf God's power towards them 
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tkMt believe." Tbe same apostle tells us that sincere 
. Christianti ** beholding the glory of the Lord as in a 
glati, are changed into the same image from glory tr> 
glory^ even at by the Spirit of the Lord." These 
■ ezpreuioDS evidently ascribe to the Spirit of God, that 
faith by which we behold his glory, and that holiness 
iHiich oonsiitt in conformity to him : and our perse- 
verance and progress ia it. 

There are various scriptures which ascribe to the 
Spirit of God the work of sanctification, or of the new 
creiision, in general terms, which prove that both the 
beniming and continuance of holiness, are the effects 
of nil power. To this purpose are the following testi- 
monies. '' Ye are washed, ye are sanctified, ye are 
jostifiedj in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the 
Spnrit of our God. Sanctify them by thy truth, thy 
word 11 truth." Here God's word is affirmed t9 be 
the means of holiness ; but God himself is plainly said 
to be the cause of it. We are exhorted to work out our 
salvation with fear and trembling, because it is God 
who worketh in us, both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure. We have expressions very like these, in 
tbe Fsalmsy where we are told that the Lord's people 
shall be wUling in the day of his power. The Spirit 
. q{ God is supposed to be the cause of all the parts of 
holiness, where God promises to write his laws on our 
hearts, and to cause us to walk ia his statutes. A&- 
oordingly a holy life, and a holy walk, are called in 
scripture style, living in the Spirit, and walking in the 
Spirit. The efficacy of God's Spirit on the Ghrisfian's. 
walk is explained by the scriptares, which.treat of his 
efficacy on l!he Christian's heart. The apostle tells the 
pious Coriqxhians, that they were manifestiyv declared 
to be the epistle of Christ,, written not with* ink, but 
with the Spirit of the living God :: nor in tables of 
stone, but in fleshly tables of the heart. Hence, sin- 
cere Christians are called' the temples of the Holy 
Ghost, and he is said to dwell and abide in them. — 
The apostle* tells the Romans, that if any man have 
not the Spint of Christ, he is none of l^ls. No words 
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could give a more peremptory decision, coac^miAg 
the necessity of divine grace. 

These, and the like scriptures, speak of the Spirit of 
God as the cause and author of holiness in gieneral.r— 
There are other scriptures, which make particular men- 
tion of some chief parts of it, and ascribe them to the 
energy of the Grace or Spirit of God. When the apos- 
tle Paul is exhorting the Galatians to the study qf ho- 
liness, he makes particular mention of various hdy 
dispositions, and expressly calls them the fruits of the 
Spirit. The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, ftt»c€, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meeknesi, 
temperance. 

The grace of God is in many scriptures, represented 
at the cause of faith : Paul prays for the ThessaloDiani, 
that God would fulfil all the good pleasure of his good- 
ness, and the work of faith with power. He prays 
for the Ephesians, that God would strengthen them 
with might by his Spirit in the inner man, that Chriit 
might dwell in their hearts by faith s he prays for the 
Romans, that God would fill them with joy and peace 
in believing, that they might abound in hope, thcougli 
the power of the Holy Ghost. This is a plain warrant 
to seek the grace of God, to fill our hearts with faitb, 
in order to a fulness of solid joy and peace. Christ is 
called the Author and finisher of our faith. And whes 
God is said to keep us by his ^power through faith to 
salvation ; this plainly implies, that as his power it the 
cause of our salvation, it is also the cause of that faith 
which is a principal means of it. Farther evidences 
of this particular point will occur afterwards, in con- 
sidering the doctrine of divine enlightening grace, or 
of these divine operations which are needful, in order 
to right views and apprehensions of the objects of futh. 

As to repentance, which is inseparable from tme 
faith, Christ is said to be a Prince, exalted to give re- 
pentance, as well as remission of sins. Some pretend 
that this only implies, that Christ gives great encour* 
agement to repentance, by promises of pardon. But 
though giving such encouragement to repentance be i 
' great act of mercy, it is evident from many scripture^ 
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that Christ is the Author of repentance on other ac- 
counts, than merely by his proposing motives to it.-^ 
lyiicn God promises to take away the heart of stone, 
.or the hard heart, this implies a promise of giving a 
heart on which the motives and encouragements to re- 
pentance shall make a due impression. It implies a 
promise of working in the hearts of sinners suitable 
lorrow. for sin, and hatred of it. When God promises 
diat the house oif David and inhsU>itants of Jerusalem 
would mourn, as one mourns for a first-born, this is 
ascribed to the pouring down the Sfpirit of Grace and 
supplication for that end. 

That divine grace is the cause of divine love, is evi- 
dent from all the scriptures, which teach that the Spirit 
of God is the author of holiness, and that the love of 
God is the chief part of it. But there are various scrip-' 
tores which speak more particularly of this important 
subject. Thus, we are taught that ''it is the Lord that 
circumcises mens' hearts to love the Lord their God, 
that he directs men to the love of God, that his Spirit 
strengthens men in the inner man, that they may be 
rooted and grounded in love, and that he sheds abroad 
the love of God in men's hearts." 

Various scriptures shew, that we are warranted to 
seek the grace of God, in order to that love which we 
owe to our neighbours, as well as that love we owe 
to God. In the passage above cited, where the apos- 
tle mentions to the GsSatians a good many of the fruits 
of the Spirit, he mentions various good dispositions, 
which are included in that charity which we owe to 
our fellow-creatures; peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, meekness. The apostle Peter tells the Chris- 
tians he writes to, that they had purified their souls, 
in obeying the truth, through the Spirit, unto unfeigned 
love of the brethren. These expressions suppose that 
the persons spoken of, were active and diligent in the 
study of brotherly love, and in purifying their souls 
from the evils that are opposite to it. But at the same 
time it is plainly supposed, that they were active in 
dependence on God's Spirit, to whom their activity and 
success are ascribed. The grace of God is still rep 
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seated in icripture ai the sonrce of true wisdom ; we 
are expressly and particnlarly directed to apply to God 
for it ; and hence, true wisdom is called the wisdom 
that is from above. This wisdom is described by the 
apostle James as first pure, then peaceable, gentle, 
easy to be entreated, without partiality, and foil of 
good fruits. This plainly supposes, that wc are to 
seek from above not only suitable selections towards 
God, but also all manner of suitable good dispetirioos 
towards our feHow-creatnres, and fellow-Chriitians. 
The scripture warrants us to seek the Spirit of Godj 
to assist us in every duty, and against every sin, h 
teacher us, that He helps our infirmities in prayer, and 
that this help is very necessary to us : hence, he is cal- 
led the Spirit of grace and supplication, and we are 
commanded to pray in the Holy Ghost. This plainly 
implies, that as in prayer we must seek his sanctitfyb4 

frace, in order to aU other duties ; so we must ac* 
Dowledge and depend on his assistance, for the rij^ 
discharge of the duty of prayer itself. This is evi- 
dently implied in the scripture account of access to 
God. It teaches us that all true Christians have access 
to the Father, through the Mediator, by one Spirit, £ph. 
ii. 18. Then again, as to the duty of praise, when 
Christians are exhorted to be much employed in the 
praises of God, they are exhorted to be nlled with the 
Holy Ghost. Their being filled with the Holy Ghost 
is not spoken of, merely as a privilege which God pro- 
mises, but as a duty which he requires. This implies, 
that it is their duty to seek the assistance of the Holy 
Ghost by earnest supplication, and by the diligent use 
of all appointed means. 

All the good dispositions which are included in sin- 
cere love to God and our neighbours, are active prin- 
ciples and sources of good works, 2 Thess. ii. i7. Ac- 
cordingly, we are warranted to seek the grace of God, 
to establish us in every good word and work, Titus xi. 
that Christ may purify us to himself a peculiar people, 
zealous of good works, Titus ii. and that we may be 
God's workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unio good 
works, which he hath before ordained that we should 
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.wiJksii^m^Epk.ii. Thai are wediractedtoackiMntf^ 
Jedge a crattiiig power, uniting sinners to the Redeem^ 
mtf and thereby Impiaiiting and cherishing these good 
4ifpQsitions, wiiich are the sources of good works. We 
are Unght in like manner, that it is through the Spirit 
of God that Christians maintain a conflict against these 
remaioderj of sin, which have always a tendency to 
the contrary evil works, if ye wait ^t ilU Siririt, yt 
itmii naifulfi tAe lusu of thtjhih. if ye, tkrtmgh lAe 
99Mif moriify ikt deeds of the body, ye shaU iive. 

Tliere are various other evidences of the reality and 
neiccailty of divine grace, in the scriptures which treat 
.of onr sinful weakness and insufficiency of ourselves, 
for what is spiritually good. Our S* viour tells his dis- 
ciples, that without him they could do nothing. It is 
pwned that external good actions may be performed 
by the worst of men. But an action cannot be truly 
conform to the divine law, unless the inward princi- 
|tei whence it proceeds be conform to it. That di- 
vine standard should regulate the principles and ends 
of our actions, and consequently the prevalent habitual 
ditpositions of the soul. This is not only evident from 
scripmre, but from the chief praaical principles of na- 
tural religion. It is a principle of natural religion that 
the law of God reaches the heart. 

The scriptures which have been adduced, and many 
others, prove that holiness is the effect of divine ope- 
ration. They prove also that that operation is inward 
and effectual ; or, that it is an energy exerted imme- 
diately upon the heart, and of sudi power as to triumph 
over oppositions. These points are denied by many 
who own the divine authority of the scriptures. They 
advance various exceptions against the arguments 
drawn from the scriptures above-mentioned, or other 
scciptures of the like import, for internal efficadeos 
grace. They pretend that these scriptures only prove 
ui general, that God is the Author of holineu s but not 
that he produces it by any such internal operation as 
others affirm to be necessary. In order to prevent 
mistakes about this matter, it may be proper to ob« 
serve the following things. 
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They who maintain inward and effectual grac4B|0Wa 
the necessity of means. It is evident from.scriptnrey 
that as the Spiritof God is the cause of holiness, his word 
it the mean of it. Yea, not only the word of God, bnt 
also the various dispensations of his providence are 
subservient to the operations of his grace ; his word 
contains necessary instructions and motives, and his 
providence frequently awakens men to a careful con- 
sideration of these things. This is owned on all hands. 
But they who assert internal operations of grace mun- 
tain, that the necessity and manifold usefulness of means 
does not give them a sufficiency to change and sancdfy 
the heart. They maintain that the power of sin 
makes men stand in need of the power of inward di- 
vine operation to subdue it : and that it is such divine 
operation that makes outward instructions and provi- 
dences have a due effect on the heart. 

On the other hand, they who oppose not only all 
ffftciual but all inward operations of grace, make God 
the Author of holiness, only because he is the Author 
of all the outward instructions and providences that 
are means of it. Many of their explications and ar- 
guments for their scheme seem to amount to this. If 
there are any other divine operations, which contri- 
bute to our sanctiHcation, different from all inward 
energy on the heart, then it follows that without ad- 
mitting any such energy, God may be acknowledged 
to be the Author of all holiness ; and the scriptures 
which ascribe it to him sufficiently accounted for, with- 
out allowing any immediate divine interposition in re- 
storing the divine image. Now as we are said to be 
sanctimd by God's word, it is evident that« as God is 
the Author of bis own word, he is, on that account, 
the Author of all the good effects of it. By his Spirit 
he taught and inspired the penmen of the scriptures, 
and the first teachers of the gospel ; and by his Spirit 
he confirmed their divine mission. Then again, by his 
providence he brings his word to our door, and puts us 
in circumstances fit to excite us to the serious conside- 
rations of it. These are gracious or merciful divine 
operations, and they are divine operations which con- 
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tribnte to the anctificatiim of the hearts and livet of 
liittersy and to which the honour of all the good effects 
of God'a word it chiefly to be ascribed. These are 
saactiiying operations, by which God instrucis us, rea- 
sons with us, and persuades us to repent, and to be- 
liere and turn holy ; and therefore, according to the 
men whose sentiments we are now consider ing, there 
b no need for supposing any other sanctifying operation 
aa an ordinary and necessary work of the Holy Ghost. 
In conddenng these objections, it is proper for avoid- 
ing mistakes and prejudices, to consider the conces- 
siona made by those who assert internal operations of 
grace. They own that the external operations just 
noiw mentioned, are real acts of grace, as that word 
imports free favour, and undeserved goodness. It is 
l^at goodness in God to make such offers and proposals 
as he makes in the gospel, and to enforce them with 
sacb persuasives. These outward instructions and mo- 
Uves have ofhimes many good and desirable effects 
even where they have not all the effect they ought to 
have. Ofttimes where they do not prevail with men 
to tarn from sin to God, with their whole heart, yet 
they restrain them from many sins and excite them to 
do many good thinss. Thus they bring men such a 
kiu;tli, that, according to the scripture style on this 
subject, they are not tar from the kingdom of heaven. 
These inferior good effects of outward instructions 
have a tendency to mens' real conversion to God. If 
the law of nature as written on mens' hearts have ma- 
ny good effects in human society ; the clear repro- 
nni^tion of that law in scripture, with all the ad- 
ditional motives of the gospel revelation inforcing it, 
has far superior effects even on many of those who do 
not comply witli the call of the gospel with their whole 
heart. It oiwht to be owned also, that all the sood ef- 
fects, both of the light of nature, and of the light of 
the gospel should be ascribed to the goodness of God. 
He S the author of all the good effects of the outward 
instructions of his word, and of tlie various dispensa* 
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these exteritel meant consists in explications and evi- 
dences of onr dnty, and the proposal of proper mo- 
tbres to it. The motives profkned by the word Hid 
providences of God, are in themselves unspedkablv 
powerful. They are incomparably stronger than ul 
motives that can be proposed to the contrary. Bnt M 
more powerful these motives are in themselves^ the 
more powerful must that depravity or hai'dness of 
heart be which is proof against them. Experience 
proves that the obstmacy of mens' hearts is fotmd too 
strong for them every day. This is a good srghment 
that though external divine operations propose power<« 
fnl motives, we need internal operation to dispose the 
heart to yield to them, and comply with. them. It is 
true that dioug^h such favour is necessary for our good^ 
this does not prove that it is necessary for God to be-, 
stow it. God is not obliged to bestow, on creatores 
deserving punishment, all that is necessary for their 
happiness. But if such divine operation is indeed ne- 
cessary for us, and unspeakably desireable ; it is oar 
duty to consider whether God, of his rich mercy, has 
given us sufficient warrant to seek after it, and encon« 
ragement to hope for it. They who deny this, pretend 
that the divine operations to which the scriptures as- 
cribe our sanctification, are only the outward opera- 
tions above mentioned. Whether this be a just inter- 
pretation of the scriptures above adduced, and of the 
like scriptures, or :^ot, may appear from the following 
considerations. 

The manner of expression made use of in the scrip 
tures in view evidently denotes an inward energy ex- 
erted on the hearts and souls of men, diSereiit 
from all outward operation whatever. In these 
Scriptures God is said to strengthen men with might 
by his Spirit in the inner man, to write his law on 
their hearts, and to put it in their inward parts, to 
circumcise their hearts, to take away the hard oi 
stony heart, and to give a heart of flesh, to ope.* 
the heart, to shine into the hearty to purify the 
heart, and to give a new heart and right spirit.- 
They who are sanctified are said to be the epbtl 
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1^ Christ written with the Spirit of the living God » 
not in tables of stone, but in fleshly tables of the 
heart. The Spirit of God is said to be given them, 
to be poured on them, to be put within them, to 
dwell in them, to abide in them, to make intercessiou 
Ibr them, and to shed abroad the love of God in their 
hearts. They are called the temples of the Holy 
Ghost^ they are said to live by him, and to be led by 
him. 

These, ard the like scripture expressions contain a 
variety of strong arguments for internal sanctifying 
operations. If the scripture had only affirmed in gene- 
ral that God was the author of all spiritual good or of 
all holineu^ there might have been more colour for 
pretending that he is the author of holiness only be- 
cause he is the author of all the outward means of it. 
\Svit the expressions just now cited, and others of the 
like import, contain as clear and strong assertions of 
inward operations of the divine Spirit as any words 
that can be devised for that purpose. It is impossible, 
cousisteutly with any just rules of interpretation of 
words, to understand the above expressions about in- 
ward operations of God's Spirit on the heart or the 
inner man, as meant only of the outward operations 
of God's providence, favouring us with the gospel or 
circumstances lit to excite our attention to it. Ic is 
no less unreasonable to understand these expressions 
as meant only of the operations of God's Spirit on the 
heart of the first teachers of the gospel who were in- 
spired. It is true indeed that all who are sunctified by 
God's word reap the benefit of that inspiration. But 
the scriptures in view plainly assert an operation of 
God's Spirit, not merely on the hearts of the first 
teachers of » gospel, but of all who are afterwards 
sinctiiied b^ .. 

The divine operations to whicli the scriptures as- 
cribe mens* sanctification, are frequently sj)oken of as 
blessings which tney who enjoy the gospel may be 
destitute of, but which they ought earnestly to seek 
after. The apostle speaks of people who enjoyed the 
gospel, but were sensual, not having the Spirit. To 
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have the Spirit of God does not therefore signify ikt 
same thing as to have the gospel, or the icriptnres 
which the Spirit of God dictated and confirmed. Sbdcf 
tifying operations are very frequently spoken of as 
blessings which they who hare the gospel already, 
and which even real Christians, should seek fr«n 
God by earnest prayer and supplication. A great 
many of the prayers contained in scripture are prayers 
of this kind. When the apostle Paul is praying in be* 
half of the Ephesians that God would strengthen dien 
with might, in the inner man, that Christ might dwell 
in their hearts by faith, and that they might be rooted 
and grounded in love ; he is not praying merely that 
God would bless them with the outward instructiooi 
of the gospel, which contain so powerful motives to 
faith and love. These are inestimable blessings^ bot 
they were blessings which the Ephesians enjoyed al- 
ready. The apostle is there praying for people who 
did not want the outward revelation of the goapeli 
-and he is not praying for any new outward revelatiot 
to them. The like may be said of other prayers for 
sanctifying grace mentioned in the scriptures above 
adduced, and in many other scriptures. Thus when 
the apostle prays for those to whom he writes, that 
God would sanctify them wholly in soul, body, and 
spirit, that he would work in them the work of faith 
with power, and that he would direct their hearts to 
the love of God ; and when the Psalmist prays that 
God would create in him a clean heart, and renew a 
right spirit within him ; these and the like prayers can- 
not be understood as petitions for outward revelatioo 
and instruction, but for that inward operation of gracCi 
that makes all instruction effectual. Nor can these 
prayers be understood only as petitions for external 
operations of providence putting us in the roost advan- 
tageous circumstances. It is true indeed that in pray- 
^g for holiness, we are warranted and required to 
pray not only for inward operations of God's Spuii| 
but also that God in his providence may graciously 
deal with us in that manner that is most subservient to 
liU glory and our highest interest. But if prayers for 
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iuclification were only prayers for advantageous out- 
ward circumstances, a man could not seek to obtain 
tty lauictifying grace from God while he continues ta 
the circomstances he is in at present : besides that the 
expressions in the prayers in view, as was observed 
hfefiirej evidently carry a meaning very different from 
yietilions relating merely to any outward circumstances 
wksteyer. 

The prayers in scripture for the sanctification of the 
Holv Ghost cannot be applied to his operations in in- 
^Mrnig the first publishers of the gospel, and confirm- 
ing their mission. These operations are very suitable 
BMitter of praise and thanksgiving, but not of prayer, 
Ttese are things long ago past, where as prayer must 
fdate to things to come ; that is to say, either to b!es» 
ikngM which we want, or the continuance and increase 
4i those we have. 

The sanctifying operations mentioned in the scrip- 
iires in view, are represented as pecuiiar to sincere 
Chrlstianiy and as having a certain connexion with truQ 
Cdth and holiness ; which cannot be said of the out- 
ward divine operations to which some people restrict 
dw crace of God. When Paul speaks of the power of 
God's sanctifying grace he calls it the exceeding great- 
aess ef God's power towards them that believe : £pf:. 
it 19. Whereas these external operations of God's 
fowcr are common to them ^who believe, with others 
Jirho do not believe. In the scripture style, when men 
tf e said to have or to want the Spirit of God, it implies 
that they have or want his sanaifying grace. The 
ipostlie John says, that they who have the Spirit of 
Qvut given them may thereby know that he dwells in 
them, which evidently implies that they may thereby 
know their interest in him. This evidently proves 
that to have the Spirit of Christ is a very different 
thing from mens' having the best outward instructions, 
or being in the most favourable outward circumstaif- 
oes. f&ny who have enjoyed these outward advan- 
tages have'notwithstanding continued in their impeni- 
tence. The sanctifying operations of God's Spirit 
mast therefore be very different from these oatwartf 
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operations by which some people explain them. That 
sanctifying grace has a certain connexion with salva- 
tion and holiness is evident, from the whole tenor of 
scripture-doctrine concerning it : but that these exter- 
nal operations have not such a connexion with it is 
evident both from scripture and from the experience 
of all ages. 

In the next place sanctifying operations are in scrip- 
tare expressly distinguished from the external propo- 
sals of the gospel. When it is said that Paul planted| 
and Apollos watered, it is implied that the ontward in^ 
struction s of rhe gospel were proposed and inculcated 
by them. It is added, that neither is he that planteth 
any thing, nor he that watereth, but God that givetfa 
the increase. This plainly distinguishes the ontward 
operations of providence, which blessed the Corinthi- 
ans with the instriictionaof the gospel from the inward 
operations of his grace, which made them effectual. 
The apostle does not merely aifirip that. God was the 
authcr of the gospel, but that he was the cause of its 
success. Tl:t pj er.cliir.g of the cross is said to be to 
them who f.re Faveci by the power of God, and the 
gospel is called the power of God to salvation, to every 
oue who believer. These and the like scriptures can- 
vtn M*; 'understood merely of the power which v;ri«i^t 
miracles to confirm the gospel. These indeed were 
valuable blessings ; but they were common to them 
who believed and who were saved, with others. These 
scriptures therefore plainly denote a divine power ac- 
companying the gospel in a peculiar manner in the 
hearts of these who complied with the design of it.— 
But such scriptures concerning the power of God to- 
wards them that believe, do not imply that sanctifying 
grace is only the consequence of faith. It is frequent- 
iy affirmed to be the cause of it. Thus, as was ob- 
served before, Paul prays for the Thessalonians, that 
Gbd would work the work of faith with power. Va- 
rious other proofs of this point were mentioned be- 
fore, and more of them will come under consideration 
afterwards. 

The scriptures, just now mentioned and illustrated. 
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gife Ught to'varioas others which treat of a divine 
power making the gospel successful. They shew thai 
snch scriptures are not to be understood only of exter- 
nal miraculous operations, excepting where the words 
made use of import such a limitation. Thus when 
Panl tells the Thessalonians that the gospel came to 
them not only in word, but in power, and in the Hol]r 
Qiott ; it Is not reasonable to restrict this to the pow- 
er exerted in working of miracles. Seeing various 
scriptures contain particular assertions of an inward 
operation of divine power accompanying the gospel, 
the scriptures which speak of the gospel coming in 
power, in more general terms, ought to be explained 
by these other scriptures which are more particular. — 
This if agreeable to the most uncontested rules of inter- 
pretation. Indeed the scripture last cited contains in- 
trinsic proofs of its being meant of inward divine ope- 
ration. When it is said that the gospel came to that 
people In power, and in the Holy Ghost, what is ad- 
ded imports that they were brought to conformity to 
God in holiness. It is said they became followers of 
the Lord. This is an effect not to be accounted for 
merely from their seeing miracles. 

It deserves particular consideration that the effects 
of sanctifying grace are frequently represented as ef- 
fects of a peculiar and distinguished exercise of divine 
power. This is evident from the scriptures already 
mentioned and illustrated. The efficacy of sanctifying 
grace is called the exceeding greatness of God's pow- 
er towards them that believe according to the working 
of his mighty power, which he wrought in Christ 
when he raised him from the dead. Here and in other 
scriptures it is compared to raising from the dead -, 
^and it is compared also to creation. Yon hath he quick- 
ened^ who were dead in tresf asses and sins, £ph. ii. Create 
in me a dean hearty Psalm li* fVe are God's Workman- 
ship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works ^ £ph. ii. — 
The new man^ which after ^ Cod is created in rtghteousness 
and true holiness, £ph. iv. Strengthened with all might, 
according to his glorious power, unto all patience and^ 

iong-svfferivg icUh joy fulness , Col. i. and Phil. iii. 31 ^ 
. V o 
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These, and the like expressions, plainly import that 
the effects of sanctifying grace are effects for which 
mere natural causes have not sufficient efficacy ^ In the 
mean time, if we set aside all inward divine opera- 
tion, there can remain no other efficacy in the work of 
sanctification, hut that of second causes, acting accord- 
ing to the established laws of nature, oDly with that 
dependence on the first Cause, which is essential to all 
the operations of second causes in all cases whatsoever. 
That they who publish the gospel, and who incakate 
the important instructions of it, must depend on the 
powerful and all sustaining providence of God in these 
actions as much as in other actions wuztsoever, is a 
certain truth, and a truth evident from natural reli- 
gion. But it is easy for an impartial inquirer to ob* 
serve whether this can be all that is meant by the strong 
and significant expressions above-mentioned ; such as, 
the exceeding greatness of God's power, the working 
of his mighty power, strengthening with all might by 
his glorious pgwer, and the like. Several arguments 
above adduced prove also that these expressions are not 
meant of the power exerted in inspiring the apostles 
and others, or in confirming their mission. They treat 
evidently of a power exerted not merely on these ex- 
traordinary persons, but on the hearts of all who be- 
lieve, of all who are saved, of all who are renewed 
after the image of God, and who become followers of 
the Lord. 

From what is said, it is evident that the scriptures 
adduced to prove sanctifying grace, contain a great 
many intrinsic proofs of an inward divine operation on 
mens' hearts and souls. The external divine opera- 
tions, to which we are beholden for instructions con- 
cerning our duty, and the most powerful persuasives 
to it, together with the most advantageous outward 
circumstances, are great effects of divine goodness, 
and have a manifold influence in restoring and promo- 
ting the divine image ; but it is from inward divine 
operation, they have their efficacy and success. The 
external means are great and valuable benefits : but 
these divine operations to which holiness is chiefly as- 
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cnbadj and wUch alone in the propercit seme can be 
catted sanctifying operations^ are dutinguished in scrip* 
tore from all these outward benefits by many evident 
characters. The scripture style concerning these sane* 
tifying operations, is so clear and strong in asserting 
ao energy exerted inwardly on mens* hearts, that we 
cannot give another meanmg to the scriptures^on that 
mbject, without manifest violence to the plainest ex* 
pressions; These operations are blessings which thev 
who enjoy all outward advantages may be destitute of; 
bnt which not only they but all others, even they who 
are in some measure sanctified alreadvy should habit- 
oally seek after by earnest prayer and supplication, and 
the use of the other means. They are blessmgs peculiar 
to sincere Christians ; and blessings which have a sure 
ooonexion with holiness and salvation. They are ex- 
pressly distinguished from the outward instructions and 
persuasives m the gospel, and affirmed to be the cause 
of its success. The scripture expressions concerning 
Aera, plainly denote a peculiar exercise of divine 
power, different from what is supposed in the constant 
dependence of all second causes on the first, in all their 
ordinary operations. These expressions evidently im- 
ply a divine interposition, producing excellent effects, 
ibr which the outward means that are made use of, 
or the persons on whom these things are wrought^ 
have not of themselves a sufficient efficacy. 

As the scriptures which treat of the causes of holi- 
ness, affirm sanctification to be an inward work ; so 
tfaey also affirm it to be an ordinary work of the Spirit 
of God. The arguments above adduced, which prove 
and vindicate the first of these points prove also the 
other. But as this is a matter of very considerable 
importance, and is called in question by some who con- 
fine the inward operations of the Holy Ghost to the 
first age oif Christianity, it is proper to consider it with 
particular application. 

Here it is evident in the first place, that the sanc- 
tifying grace of the Holy Ghost is not spoken of in 
scripture, as a blessing peculiar to a few whom God 
iliaXt with in an extraordinary manner, but as a bl^s- 
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sing belonging to all real Christians^ though in differ- 
ent degrees. Thus, we are told, that '' there is one 
body and one spirit, as well as one Lord and one 
baptism. He that is joined to the Lord is one spirit. 
If any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none 
of his.*' Here it is evidently affirmed, that the Spirit 
of God is necessary to all. The scripture always speaks 
of those who have not the Spirit of God as people who 
have not his image. 

The word of God shews, that the sanctifying grace 
of his Spirit is offered to all hearers of the gospel, and 
that all are required and encouraged to seek after it. 
When the apostle prays for the churches he writes to, 
that they might be blessed with the graces of God's 
Spirit, he prays not merely for some extraordinary 
persons in these churches, but for all of them withont 
exception. We have much need of God's grace, in 
order to seek God with our whole heart. But this 
does not hinder its being a very gracious offer and pro- 
mise that our Saviour makes ; when he tells us^ that if 
we being evil know how to give good gifts to our chil- 
dren ; how much more shall our heavenly Father give 
the Holy Spirit to them that ask him, Luke xi. 13. 

These things shew that the sanctifying grace of the 
Spirit of God, ought not to be considered as one of 
these extraordinary gifts of the Spirit of God, which 
the body of Christians have no concern in. The scrip- 
tures now hinted at, and many others, shew that this is 
a blessing ntctssary to ail, offered to alf^ and of which 
all real Christians are in some measure actually parta* 
hers. 

For farther illustration of this subject, let ns reflect 
on the reasons, which^ according to scripture make 
sanctifying grace needful ; and on the effects for which 
it is designed. It is evident, from the tenor of scrip- 
ture doctrine on this head, that that which makes the 
power of divine grace needful to us, is the power of 
depravity and corruption in our hearts, and our sinful 
weakness and insufficiency for what is spiritually good. 
This is a reason for the necessity of grace, which, ac- 
cording to scripture, evidently takes place in all hear- 
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age of Christianity. The eftcts themselves, which 
are auvribed to sanctifying grace, are things equally 
necesiary to all, and in alt ages. In all ages, it is ne- 
cesnry for men to have the image of God, without 
whidi diey are incapable of the enjoyment of him.— 
In all ages, it b necessary for men to have the heart 
of stone taken away, and to have a new heart given 
them : to have Christ dwelling in their hearts, the love 
of God shed abroad in their hearts, and the law of God 
written on them. 

It is of lue, in considering this subject, to observe 
the great difference between the effects ascribed to 
sanctifying grace, and these eifts which are justly caU 
led the extraordinary gifts of the divine Spirit, such 
as the gift of prophecy, of tongues, and other miracles. 
They have not a necessary connexion with one ano- 
ther. As men may have true holiness without mira- 
cnkms gifts ; so it is evident from scripture, men have 
had these gifts without having true holinesS. Balaam 
prophesied, and several other scriptures suppose, that 
other bad men may have wrought miracles. Thus, at 
the close of our Saviour's sermon on the Mount. Many 
will lay to me in that day^ Lord^ LOtdf Aaoc we not pro* 
^i'tfil^y f^amef una in tky name kim CZll Zml at. 
vils f and in iKy name done many wonderful works f And 
tktm mil I profess unto them, I never knew you, depart 
from me ye, thai work iniquity^ Matt. vii. 22. Paul, wri- 
ting to the Corinthians, supposes some men might work 
miracles, which because they wanted charity, would 
profit them nothing, 1 Cor. xiii. These extraordina- 
ry gifts were great effects of God's goodness and pow- 
er. They were designed to confirm the gospel. But 
the scriptures adduced above, shew that it was the in- 
ward sanctifying work of the Spirit of God that made 
it effectual. The former sort of operations are more 
fit to beget astonishment : bnt the other are more ne- 
cessary and more precious. The image of God is the 
most excellent effect of his power. 

As the extraordinary gifts of God's Spirit were ne- 
cessary in the first age, so it was necessary the scrip* 
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ture should make frequent mention of them. HencTj 
some take occasion to oppose the doctrine of grace^ hj 
general insinuations, that the scriptures which treat oi 
the work of the Holy Ghost, are meant of these extras 
ordinary gifts. General objections, or bare assertions 
•f that kind, too oft dazzle the mind of the inconside- 
rate. But when men consider particularly and impar- 
tially the scriptures adduced to prove internal sancti-^ 
fying grace, as an ordinary work of the divine $|Mrit, 
ocular inspection into these passages may suggest ir- 
refragable arguments against the interpretation ia 
view. 

It is a considerable difference in the circumstances of 
Christians in the first aee, and in the following aces of 
Christianity ; that the nrst age enjoyed these miracu- 
lous gift*, which after ages want. If it were reason- 
able to suppose that in some ages, there were less need 
of the inward operations of God's grace than in others ; 
one would think it should be in the first age, which 
enjoyed so many peculiar outward advantages. So 
much the more unreasonable it is to suppose, that 
though sanctifying grace was necessary, when mira- 
culous gif^s subsisted, when these ceased, sanctifying 
grace was superfluous. 

There is no imaginable pretence, for restricting the 
promises concerning inward sanctifying grace, toChris- 
tians of the apostolical age, but that it was to them the 
apostolical writings were first directed. For the same 
reason, men might restrict to the same age the other 
promises, precepts, and various instructions contained 
in the same writings. These writings do not always 
annex to every instruction, a particular declaration 
concerning its universal and perpetual use in the 
church. This is for the most part understood, and 
there are good plain rules for distinguishing between a 
few things that were extraordinary and temporary, and 
things in which all ages of the church are equally inter-' 
ested. The promises, the precepts, and directions rela- 
ting to sanctifying grace, the means and effects of it, are 
evidently of this last sort : and they who assert the con- 
trary, may with equal reason extend their assertion to 
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tto oiher scnptnre inttHictums, concerning tbt chief 
jMits and caiuet of salvation. 

Bat betides tliese general considerations, it is pro* 
per to observe, that in the scriptures which treat of 
the aanctifying work of God's Spirit, there are evident 
aoertions ooncemiiu; the continuance of it in all ages. 
There is a remarkable divine promise to this purpose, 
in die fifty-ninth of Isaiah, which treats of God's cov- 
ejoaat. As for iMe, ik%M is my oavemtmt witA iJUm, saiik 
i4f Lmrdf my S^rit ikai is upon ikee, amd my words 
mkidk i kav9 pui into iky mouth, shall noi dtpmri out of thy 
momA, uor out of the 9iouth of thy smd, nor out of the 
mmnk of thy seeds :feed, soith the Lord, from henceforth 
oudjor ever. As the foregoing context speaks of Zion 
or . God's chnrch, and of the Redeemer's coming to 
Zioa, so it is evident the text itself promises that both 
God*s Spirit and his word, shall continue in his true 
chnrch for ever* And as this promise is called God's 
oevenant, it is plainly implied, that the blessing pro- 
mised is a very essential part of it. In like manner, 
the description of the new covenant in Jeremiah, be- 
gins with the promise of God's sanctifying grace, put- 
ting his law in mens' inward parts, and writing it in 
then: hearts : and nothing is more strongly inculcated 
conceming that covenant in other scriptures, than that 
it is everlasting, and will never depart. Thus, both 
the Old and New Testament shew, that sanctifying 
grace is the ordinary work of the Spirit of God in all 
ages. It deserves particular consideration, that both 
&se parts of the word of God, speak of more abun- 
dant measures of the Holy Ghost, as one of the chief 
distinguishing privileges of the New Testament dis- 
pensation. This is one main reason why it is called 
the ministration of the Spirit, 2 Cor. iii. This makes 
it more surprizing, that any learned men should ima- 
gine, that setting aside the primitive times, this ines 
timable privilege should be denied to all ages of the 
New Testament church. 

Some who own an inward and ordinary work of 
sanctifying grace, deny that it has any infallible effi- 
cacy for producing the good effects for which it is dc«- 
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signed ; or for restoring and preserving the divine 
image. They own a divine operation, giving moi a 
power to turn to God : they own that the grace of 
God works good impressions and good motions, which 
have a tendency that way. But they maintain, that 
divine grace always leaves men so far to themselves, 
that after all that the Spirit of God works on their 
hearts, they may continue as void of faith and holi- 
ness as before ; or they may resist the calls of God's 
mercy in the gospel, as obstinately as ever. This is 
the meaning of many writers, who assert that all sanc- 
tifying grace is resistible. If there are some who give 
that term a better meaning, the following argaments 
are not designed against them. When men are said 
to resist the grace of God, it cannot be understood as 
if any creatures could, properly speaking, resist God's 
Almighty power. To suppose divine power Almighty , 
and yet resistible, is a manifest inconsistency. The 
meaning, therefore, of resisting the Grace or Spirit of 
God is, that men refuse to comply with the revealed 
will of God, notwithstanding good motions and im- 
pressions produced by his grace, tending to incline 
them to a compliance. 

If there are questions about divine grace that are 
but mere speculations, and of no importance in prac- 
tice, it is certain that the question about the efficacy 
of grace, is not of that number. It is of consequence 
to know, whether we are warranted to seek that 
grace, that shall effectually take away all that resist- 
ance, which the depravity of man's heart makes to the 
revealed will of God. In the gospel, God calls us to 
partake of eternal redemption and salvation by faith 
in his Son, and to turn from sin to God with our whole 
hearts. To resist and reject this divine call, is, accor- 
ding to scripture, the highest contemptof divine good- 
ness, and of divine authority ; to comply with it, is 
our chief duty and interest. It is certainty of great 
importance to know, whether we are warranted to 
seek from God the greatest, the most necessary bles- 
sings we can seek from him. 

It is agreed on all hands, that there are divine opera- 
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tioni producing good motions and impressions, which 
may.^e, and which too oft arc resisted. It is agreed, 
.that many good impressions which are not effectual for 
.mens' actual conversion to God, may he subservient to 
it, and nay prepare men for it. Yea, where divine 
"grace effectually inclines mens' hearts to comply with 
the. divine cally the compliance with the will of God is 
not absolutely perfect ; otherwise men would be per- 
iect in faith and holiness. Some of the most zealous 
asserters of efficacious grace own, that where resist- 
ance to. the divine will, is hindered or removed, it 
aay he said in some sense that the power of resisting 
is not removed. There is in the facuhies- of a sin- 
ner's soul, a power of doing many bad things, which 
the restraints of God^s providence, or grace of his Spir* 
it, effectually hinder. The most eminent saints can- 
not pretend, that even after their conversion, they 
always fully comply with the good motions of God's 
Spirit. Where there is a defect of compliance, it may 
be said there is some sort of resistance. It is, there- 
fore, on good grounds, that they who assert the real 
efficacy of grace, for restoring and promoting the di- 
vine image, instead of affecting to use the ambiguous 
term irresistibU, chuse rather to call divine sanctify ing^ 
grace insuperahtt or invinvible. To assert the efficacy 
of grace, is to assert that we are warranted, in scrip- 
ture, to seek not only such grace as shall produce im- 
pressions of a good tendency, or a mere power of 
turning holy, but such grace as shall produce holiness 
itself; taking away the aversion or resistance of the 
heart to the divine will, and determining it to a sin- 
cere compliance. What ground there is for this branch 
of the doctrine of grace, in the scriptures which treat 
of that subject, may appear in some measure from the 
following observations. 

In the lirst place, it is proper to reflect here on what 
was hinted before, about the meaning of resisting di« 
vine grace, as it is explained by the people who refuse 
to ascribe to it an insuperable efficacy. It is to resist 
the call of God in the gospel, which requires faith, 
t^pentance and universal holiness. To resbt divine 
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I 
grace, is, according to this explication, to contimie in 
impenitence and alienation from the life of God.»^aw 
the effect of converting and sanctifying grace, is, to 
take away thcse'evils. To resist the call of the gcwpel» 
is, according to scripture, to have a heart of stime. The 
scripture teaches us, that the grace of God takes away 
the heart of stone, and gives a heart of flesh. Tlus 
proves that there are operations of the divine Spirit, 
which take away the resistance of the heart to the wiB 
of God, 

They who oppose the doctrine of effectual grace, 
oiWn, as was observed before, divine operations giv* 
ing the soul power and ability to turn to God. Their 
main objections are against operations, determining 
the will or governing principles and inclinations of the 
soul. But the prevalent inclinations and dispositions 
of the soul, are the very things which the scripture 
calls the heart : and the scriptures above adduced shew, 
that the heart is the main thing on which the efficacy 
of grace is exerted. To give a new heart, is to 
give prevalent holy inclinations and dispositions to 
comply with the will of God. Accordingly, we are 
told that God Almighty works to will and to do, and 
that his people are a willing people in the day of his 
powfer. These, and the like expressions, plainly de- 
note the removal of unwillingness or resistance ; and 
^ sufficiency of power and intrinsic efficacy in the ope- 
rations of divine grace for that effect. 

It may give farther li§ht to this subject, to consider 
the nature of that holiness, which, according to scrip* 
ture, is the effect of the grace of the Holy Ghost. It does 
not consist merely in a power to obey God, without 
real prevalent inclination to it. Accordii.g to scrip* 
ture and reason, holiness consists chiefly in the rooted 
prevalent inclinations and affections of the beart.«- 
Lpve is the fulfilling of the law, and the end of the com- 
mandment. The scriptures do not ascribe to the grace 
of God merely a power to believe, to repent, to love 
an4 obey God • they ascribe to it, these excellent ef- 
fects thefnselves. They do not leave room for sinners 
tq boa^t, that they are only beholden Co God for good 
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aUhieij and that they are beholden for their good in- 
cHoations to themselves. The operations of Gpd's 
grace are represented in scripture, as inclining mens' 
oearti to God*8 testimonies, and causing them to walk 
ii his statutes. Such expressions plainly denote, that 
tbe divine operations, to which men are beholden for 
conversion and spiritual life, are of such efficacy as to 
have an infallible connexion with the effects ascribed 
to them. This may be farther confirmed from the 
scripture account of the greatness, of the power ex- 
erted in tlieni. The observations formerly made on 
this subject, shew that the energy of grace is sufficient 
to overpower the obstinate resistance the sinncr*s heart 
made formerly to tiie divine call ; and that it must 
triumph ovci* all opposition. 

Whereas, rlic view that has been taken hitherto of 
the scripture doctrine of grace, is somewhat general \ 
there are some special branches cf it which require 
more particular consideration, because of the particu- 
lar prejudices entertained against them. Of this num- 
ber, is the doctrine concerning an ordinary work of 
the Spirit of God enlightening mens' minds. Some of 
the scriptures which contain that doctrine have been 
already mentioned. But various objections are advan- 
ced against deducing such a doctrine from these scrip- 
tares, or any others that are brought for the proof of 
it. Sometimes it is pretended, that these scriptures 
are only meant of the external revelation of the gospel, 
common to the body of Christians ; sometimes thac 
they are meant of extraordinary operations of the 
Spirit of God, in which the body, even of real Chris- 
tians is not concerned. It is on such grounds that the 
doctrine of an ordinary inward work of enlightening 
grace i» opposed. What force there is in such objec- 
tions against that doctrine, will appear by a few re- 
marks on some of the chief scripture testimonies on 
which it is founded. 

When our Saviour says, that all who should coine to 
him would be taught of God : it is evident that he 
speaks of a divine teaching, that is ordinary and com- 
mon to all real Christians* The teach\t\^ Vve'^^iSi 
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cf^ cMn be no more extraordinary than conofng to huD, . 
or believing on him. It is no less evident, that the 
teaching he speaks of, must be something else than the 
external teaching of God's word : for he adds, that all 
who should be tiius taught, would come to him. It Is 
manifest, therefore, that he speaks of a teaching, 
ivhich has a certain connexion with true faith, which 
cannot be said of outward instruction ; and he speaks 
of a teaching that is necessary in order to faith, which 
cannot be said of any of these extraordinary privileges 
or gifts, which are peculiar to a few, and in which the - 
body of Christians is not concerned. 

When Christ exhorts the Laodiceans to accept of 
eje*talve to anoint their eyes, that they might see, 
Rev. ill. 18. he speaks to a people who enjoyed the 
outward light of the gospel already ; and therefore, 
he does not mean merely outward instruction : and 
seeing he makes this kind offer to all that people, this 
proves that the blessing he oiFers, is not to be reckoned 
amone the extraordinary gifts of the divine Spirit. — 
The like observations are evidently applicable to va- 
rious other scriptures which treat of the same subject. 
Thus, Paul prays in behalf of the Epbesians, notwith* 
standing of their enjoying the outward revelation of 
the gospel already ; that the God of our Lord ]esus 
Christ would give them the Spirit of wisdom and rev- 
elation in the knowledge of him ; the eyes of their un- 
derstanding being enlightened, that they might know 
what is the hope of his railing, and the riches of his 
inheritance in the saints, and the exceeding greatness 
of his power towards them that believe, Eph i. 19. and 
iii. 16, 18. as also that God would strengthen them with 
might, by his Spirit in the inner man ; that they might 
comprehend with all saints, what is the breadth, and 
length, and the depth and heighth, and to know the 
love of Christ which passeth knowledge. To the same 
purpose are the scriptures, which speak of God's 
shining into the heart to give the light of the know- 
ledge of his glory, in the face of Jesus Christ, 2 Cor. 
iv. ©. of his opening mens* eyes, to behold wonderful 
things out of his law, Psal. cxix. and of an anointing. 
'om above, which teacbetb iV\ x\i\t\^^^ \ '^qVw \\, Vi . 
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When our Skviour promises to all who love him a*^rf' 
keep his commandments^ that he will come unto them 
and manifysi himself to them, John xiv. 21. it is plain 
that it is not merely the external manifestation of him- 
self b the gospel that is meant. It is evident, that he 
speaks of a privilege that is peculiar to them who love 
and obey him ; and the context shews he manifests 
hinoself otherwise to those than to the rest of the world. 
It is no less evident that the privilege he speaks of, 
cannot be reckoned among the extraordinary gifts^- 
cnliar to a few, and which the body of sincere Chris- 
tians are not concerned in. His words import that in- 
ward manifestations of the Redeemer, can no more be 
restricted to a few extraordinary persons, than love 
and obedience to him : though no doubt all these things 
admit of very different degrees. 

SECTION 11. 

0/tJke differences between the work of the Holy Ghost, and- 

false appearances of it. 

THE consideration of the differences between true 
and false pretences to the Spirit of God, is of manifold 
use, both for vindicating the doctrine of grace, and 
for directing us to a just improvement of it. Because, 
so many people in all ages have so grossly imposed on 
themselves and others, in their pretences to divine 
communications ; this is a main thing which some peo- 
ple make a handle- of for justifying their prejudices 
against all such pretences in general. A due conside- 
ration of the differences between the work of the di- 
vine Spirit, and the things, falsely ascribed to him, will 
make it evident that these prejudices are without just 
foundation. To argue that there are no real opera- 
tions of the Holy Ghost on the hearts of sinners, be- 
cause many people deceive themselves, in pretending 
to such things ; is as unreasonable, as to affirm that 
there is no true and sincere holiness in the world, be- 
cause there are so many hypocrites. 
In treating of false pretences to the Spirit of God^, 

• y 2. 
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il is needful first, and chiefly, to consider ^he preten- 
ces to his sanctifying grace. Pretences to his extra- 
ordinary gifts : snch as prophecy, miracles, and im- 
mediate inspiration, are more rare and uncommon. It 
it proper to observe that without pretending, either to 
the extraordinary f ifts o God's Spirit, or to his sanc- 
tify inc; grace, a man may pretend to these things 
which are very fitly called common operations ; that is, 
to |uch good motions and impressions from the Spint 
'of God, as may be found in the hearts of bad men, and 
which are of an excellent tendency, but are not doly 
complied with. As for those who own internal, but 
not insuperable and effectual grace, they are, of all 
people in the world, most obliged to allow, that men 
V4>id of true holiness, may truly pretend to inward ope^ 
rations of the Holy Ghost. According to them, there 
are no ordinary operations of the Spirit of God, but 
what men may resist and defeat : that is, there are 
none but a man may be favoured with, and yet con- 
tinue in his impenitence and impiety. 

If a man carry his pretences .no higher than these 
common operations, it is evident that supposing him to 
be in a mistake, it is not of the most dangerous kind. 
A man who justly accuses himself of resisting good 
motions, which he has felt in his heart and conscience, 
may be supposed to be mistaken in ascribing these mo- 
tions to divine operation. But his error is far from 
being so dangerous, as that of a man, who, without 
pretending to the Holy Ghost, falsely pretends to ho- 
liness itself ; and imagines he has attained to the image 
of God, without his grace. There is the more need 
-of considering this, because of the manner in which 
some people utat of the delusions of self-loye in reli- 
gion. They speak on that subject, as if the only most 
dangerous self-deceit, was false pretence to the Holy 
Ghost ; whereas, indeed, the most dangerous delusion 
IS false pretence to holiness itself, whether people 
ascribe their attainments to., the Holy Ghost or not:— 
If a man falsely pretend to the image of God, his er- 
ror cannot be the less sinful, or less hurtful, because 
»»e does not ascribe his having lUe divine image, to the 
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man renoqnces all pretence to the inward efficacy, of. 
GodS Spirit^ and dtsclauns all dependence and obliga- 
tiofts. to> it, cannot make his self-deceit, either inno- 
cent or less dangerous, b is rather the more danger^ 
ons, because there is the more self-confidence and pre- 
mmptioB in it : self-confidence is acknowledged by all 
judicions moral, wtiter-a, to. have a. great teqdcacy to 
seir deceit in all cases ; but in. none, movp than in the 
eoncerns of religion. 

They who deny all inward operaxiona of. the grace of 
God^ must accuse even those who are endued with 
tme faoliuess, if they ascribe it to the Holy Ghost as 
duvgeable with. &lse pretences to divine communica- 
tnmi. But they, ought in all reason to acknowledge, 
that such mens' mbtake is far from being pernicious. 
The grossest Pelagian ought to own, that if mens' pre- 
tence to the divine image be just and true, though their 
pretence to the divine Spirit as the cause of it be false ; 
these men cannot be supposed to be. excluded from the 
favour of God^ merely becaose. ;hey are guilty of 
ascribing too much to his grace. 

In considering the differences between true and false 
pretences to sanctifyiqg grace, it is not needful to con- 
fae onr view to the scriptures above adduced^ to prove 
that holiness, in all its parts, is the effect of it. When 
once it is proved, that the grace of Goi is the cause 
of tme holiness, all the scriptures which explain the 
nature and characters of true holiness, may be justly 
considered as explications of the work of the Holy 

Ghost, 

It is evident from scripture, and the experience of 
all ages, that many people who are void of true holi- 
ttess, may have some resemblances of the several parts 
■of ixj by which they may not only impose on others, 
but ^so on themselves. They may have resemblan- 
ces, not only of the outward parts of it, or of exter- 
nal obedience, as it is said of Herod, that he did many 
good things, but also of t'^e inward good dispositions 
whence it proceeds. They may have some sorrow for 
m, some kind of faith or belief, concerning the gre?^ 
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... fy^ir^t i some sort of delightful affections 
in the contemplation and worship of God, and kind 
affections towards men. By this means, people who 
want true holiness, may have some appearances or re- 
semblances of faith and repentance, and of the love- 
we owe to God and our neighbours. 

In the first place, there are various instances in 
scripture, of appearances and resemblances of repen- 
tance, in the hearts of the impenitent. Cain and Ju* 
das felt bitter remorse $ Saul wept aloud ; Ahab was 
in heaviness, when rebuked for his wickedness, and. 
Felix trembled. The Pharisees who lived in our Sa- 
viour's time, kept frequent fasts ; and so did their 
predecessors, the hypocritical Jews, Isaiah Iviii. whom 
Isaiah describes as a people, who pretended to afflict 
their souls for their sins, and yet continued in the prac- 
tice of them i particularly in the sins contrary to right- 
eousness, charity, and mercy. Thus, men may have 
fear and trembling, heaviness, and sorrow, with 
weeping in considering their sins, and yet neglect that 
sincere repentance, which the scripture calls repen- 
tance unto life. In order to a right view of the sources 
of these, and the like resemblances of repentance, and. 
of the differences between them and the good things 
they resemble, it is proper to consider the following, 
things. 

The affections which may be found in mens' hearts,, 
in considering or confessing their sins, or in devout! 
exercises in general, may be divided into three sorts*. 
First, there are some affections which are in their own. 
nature evil and corrupt ; such as all affections, con«. 
trary to the love we owe to God and our neighbours.. 
Secondly, there are others, which may be called com- 
mon good affections, which are in their own nature 
good, and even necessary^ though, not sufficient in or- 
der to true holiness : such as a general desire of es-. 
caping future punishment, and of obtaining eternal' 
happiness, and of the Divine favour, as the means of 
that happiness, which desire may be found in different: 
degrees, in hearts voidrof true divine love. Thirdly, 
sincere holy affections, such as all the affections included i 



in love to God with our whole heart, and love to onr 
neighbours as ourselves ; and the affections, which^. 
though they noay be distinguished from divine love^ 
have a necessary connexion with it ( such as sincere 
prevalent hatred oi all sin, and suitable desire of de- 
liverance from it* 

• It is obvious that the second sort of affections may- 
produce various degrees of sorrow for sin, m hearts 
void of sincere Inve to God. But there are various 
characters which distinguish such sorrows from true 
repentance. There is a great difference between that 
sorrow for sin, which flows merely from fear of pun- 
ishment, and that sorrow which flows from love to 
God and holiness. A deep concern to escape the pun- 
ishment of sin, is in itself good and necessary. The 
fault in mens* concern that way is in the defect, and 
not in the excess. But us such concern, and that fear 
which proceeds from it, may be found in hearts void of 
love to God and his laws, it is evident, that such fear 
without love, is not sufficient to true lioliness. Where a 
man's sorrow- for his sin does not proceed from a love 
to God and his law, his sorrow for sin is without suit- 
able hatred of it. A man may have strong prevalent 
inclinations to sin, while mere 6clf makes Kim drc^d 
its consequences ; and that dread may affect him in a 
very sensible manner. It is necessary to distinguish 
between mere fear and sorrow for sin, and prevalent 
hatred of it ; between hatred of sin itself, and mere 
hatred of the consequences of it ; and between the sor- 
row for sin that flows from the love of God and holi- 
ness, and that which flows only from some inferior 
principle. 

It is proper also to observe, that there is a great dif- 
ference between that dejection of spirit, and remorse 
of conscience which is involuntary, and in which mens* 
minds are, as it were, merely passive ; and that vo- 
luntary self-abasement for sin, which equally implies 
a sincere desire of deliverance from it, and of suitable 
contrition of spirit on the account of it. Some of the, 
scripture instances above adduced, serve to illustrate, 
this. It is evident, that the heart of F«\\XNvaA?^\^t<;«^ 
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with a sense of the evil of his sins, against his will. — 
Accordingly, he desired the person, whose discourse 
had alarmed his conscience, to go away for that time ; 
and though he spoke of calling for him at a more coo- 
venient time, it does not appear he was in good ear- 
nest. He did not want to be delivered from his sins, 
but from his convictions. On the other hand, the self- 
abasement of a sincere penitent is voluntary. For the 
same reason that he hates his sin, he loves repentance. 
Not only his heart is reconciled to it, but he is desir- 
ous of more and more of it. Thus the Psalmist, Psalm 
xxxii. Psalm li. / saidf J wiH confess my transgressions 
unto the Lord f J acknoxch-dgt my iransgrzssion ; and «iy 
sin is cvtr before me. And in job, l/iat xchlch / knovc 
nol^ teach thou me: if J /tavc done iniquity, I wi/' do so 
no tnore. 

Though a man be voluntary in his sorrow and self- 
abasement for sin, he may be so partial as to neglect 
some essential parts of it. Tiiere is a great difference 
•between sorrow, or even hatred of some particular 
transgressions, and sincere prevalent grief and hatred 
of all our sins. Ahab was in heaviness for his cruelty 
to Naboth, Saul for his cruel ingratitude to David, and 
Judas for his horrid treachery. But these oiea were 
notat painstoget tbeirhearts penetrated withadue sense 
•of the evil of all their sins. It may be objected that 
even the most eminent penitents, do not attain to a 
perfect knowledge and remembrance of all their sins, 
without exception. But in answer to this, it is cer- 
tain that true penitents are deeply affected with the 
:8everal chief parts of their depravity and corruption. 
They have broken hearts, and contrite spirits, or sin- 
•cefe grief and hatred of all the evils that hinder suita- 
ble love to God and men, of all their corrupt passions, 
and inordinate affections. 

The hypocritical Jews, who are described by Isaiah 
as a people who pretended to afflict their souls for their 
sins, probably did not wholly neglect all manner of 
confession and sorrow for sin : but since they continu- 
ed in the sins that are contrary to righteousness and 
mercy, either they did Bot moxiTU fot xbe^e sins at ali. 
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•r at least they wanted that sorrow for sin that deter- 
mines the heart to forsake it. It is possible they might 
be so blind^d^ by covetousness and self-flattery, that 
they were not sensible of these particular evils. It is 
probable this may have lyen also the case with the hy* 
pocritical Pharisees. Seeing they kept frequent fasts, 
it is likely they mourned for some sins. But seeing 
they neglected the weightier matters of the law- judg- 
ment, mercy, and the love of God, it is likely they 
were not in any tolerable measure affected with the 
tins contrary to these duties. 

Partial views of the law of God, and of the evils of 
oar own hearts and lives, in comparing them with that 
divine standard, are a principal soUfce of self-deceit in 
religion. The influence of such partiality is so nox- 
ious, and so extensive, that it will be needful frequent* 
ly to reflect upon it in the present inquiry. False pre- 
tence to the sanctifying grace of the Holy Ghost, sup- 
poses false pretence to holiness itself. This necessa- 
rily implies that men have false or defective notions of 
the rules of holiness of their own hearts and lives, or 
of bothv Though mens' notions of the general rules 
of holiness, be in the main, just and right, self-flatte- 
ry may make them commit very essential errors in the 
application of them ; or in trying themselves by them. 
They may mistake a partial reformation for universal 
holiness. When men rest satisfled with a reformation 
that labours under essential defects, this evidently supr 
poses proportionable defects in their acknowledgments 
and convictions of sin. Partial convictions of sin 
spread their bad influence through all other endeavoui;s 
and atainments in religion. They make men partial 
in their applications for pardoning mercy and sanctify- 
lug grace, and in their purposes and endeavours after 
obedience. It is evident, th^it gross partiality in reli* 
gion is a main thing in the scripture-characters of hy- 
pocrisy. It is a chief \^<':\ of the charge against the 
hypocritical Pharisees. V .i)e they, in what they did 
well, were very cxi./. . • ' . ittie things enjoined by 
the divine law, :Uoy < • liings nndonc, thait 

were even of grca: ■ . 
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If pftrtia) views of sin and doty be a roam cause iC 
false pretences to the several parts of holiness ; thty 
have in a special manner, a great influence <m fahe 
pretences to repentance. Men may ofttimes monnifor 
some sins, which they can hardly avoid bemg in some i 
ineasure sensible of ; while pride and self-love render 
them inexcusably blind and insensible as to other sins 
BO less dangerous. It is a very useful division the 
apostle makes of all depravity, into filthiness of the j 
flesh and of the spirit. There is good ground to inter- \ 
pret the first expression as meant of the varioat j 
branches of sensuality, and the second of all the evils 
that may be distinguished from it ; such as pride, ma- \ 
lice, covetousness^ and the like. Some have justly ob- 
served that men who have any manner of concern I 
about religion are ofttimes more easily made sensible 
of the evils of the first sort now metittioned, than of 
the second. The observation is founded on the scrip- 
ture account of the hypocritical Pharisees. It is evi- 
dent that pride, malice, and covetousness were their 
predominant sins. At the same time they seem to have 
kept at distance from gross sensuality, and to have af- 
fected an uncommon austerity. It seems to have been 
owing to this artifice that they acquired the character 
of the strictest sect of the Jews : while they imposed 
not only on others, but on themselves. Such instances 
of self-deceit are too frequent in all ages. This may 
partly be accounted for by considering some of the 
most obvious differences between the various branches 
of sensuality, and the other sins above-mentioned. — 
The former are less capable of escaping observation ; 
or of disguising themselves under any good appearance; 
whereas the Tatter are more subtile, more blinding, 
and less easily discerned, where self-love is predomi- 
nant. The more dangerously stupid rau<Jt they be, whose 
consciences charge them with gross sensuality, and 
yet are not alarmed at it. Yet notwithstanding of this, 
it is evident that the other evils, called the sins of the 
spirit, where they are predominant, are no less incon- 
sistent with true holiness than sensuality itself. 

Though a man who has been very partial and defec- 
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ive in his acknowledgments of sin, come to have more 
xrensive views, and more extensive sorrow for sin ; 
et if all this does not produce some sincere prevalent 
idinations to forsake his sins, his pretences to repen- 
liice- are ill-founded/ Though confession of sin be 
Kceeding necessary ; yet the scripture,, on good 
rounds, directs us to distinguish between coafession 
' sin, and forsaking of it. All the good affections and 
.spositions included in repentance, that can be distin- 
lished from a prevalent inclination to turn from sin 
»God, must conspire to strengthen that inclination, and 

oppose whatever clashes with it. It will be after- 
ards considered how impenitent sinners may excite 

themselves several passions, in various devout exer- 
sety and particularly in confessing of sin : it is suf- 
:ient to observe at present, that whatever these pas- 
ons be, or however they are raised, while men want 
ive to God and holiness, with their whole hearts, and 
lat prevalent hatred of sin, which is connected with 
, their pretences to repentance are false and ill- 
'onnd^d. 

The differences between true repentance and false 
3pearances of it, will be farther illustrated, in con- 
dering divine faith and love, with which true repen- 
nce has a necessary connexion. From what is said, 

appears that these differences are far from being in-. 
msiderable or indiscernible. The sincere penitent 
is in the main just views of God*s law, and of his 
vn sins in heart and life. He has a real propensity 
• habitual self-abasement for them : they are the ob- 
cts, not only of his sorrow, but also of his chief ha» 
ed. and his hatred of sin flows from sincere love to 
od. 

In the next place, it is evident from scripture and 
cperience, that people void of true holiness, may 
ave some resemblances of faith in the Lord Jesus 
hrist. But it is still needful to remember, that, ac- 
>rding to scriptures, true and sincere faith has a con- 
exion with holiness and salvation. Thus, the scrip- 
ire speaking of Christ, tell us, that as many as receive 
r Aim, to thtm gave he power to become (ht sons qJ Ood^ 

Z 
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even to them tkiU believe on his nnme^ John, i. 13. and 
that God so loved the world, that he gave his onljf begoUen 
Son, that whosoever believrth in him^ should not perish ; 
but have everlasting life, John, ii'u 16. Notwitbstand* 
ing of this, the scripture speaks sometimes of a sort of 
faith, that is found in the hearts of the impenitent.^- 
T)ins the apostle James treats at some length, of some 
self-deceivers, who valued themselves on a faith .with- 
out works, which, according to the apostle, is dead, 
being alone, James ii. i7, 26. We read of many in 
Jerusalem who believed in the name of Christ, when 
th'ey saw his miracles, to whom notwithstanding Christ 
would not commit himself, because he. knew. all men, 

Jiohn ii. 24. We are told that even Simon MagQS be- 
ieved when he saw the miracles performed by .Philip. 
The parable of the sower in Luke viii. 13. carries tlds 
matter still somewhat farther. There it is said, that 
they on the rock, are they^ who, when they hear^ receive the 
word with joy ; but it is added, and these have no root^ 
who for a while believe, and in time of temptation Joli 
away. The scripture teaches us that a main thing be- 
longing to the nature of faith is trust in God, founded 
on his word. The prophet Isaiah speaks of some hy- 
pocritical Israelites, who had some resemblances of 
this trust. He says, they called themselves of the holy 
City, and stayed thtmselves upon the God of Israel, Isaiah 
xlviii. 2. 

These and other scriptures shew that men may have 
several resemblances of faith, by which they may im- 
pose on themselves. But there are various characters 
Which distinguish true faith from these false appearan* 
ees. Men may give some assent to the gospel, and 
their faith in the mean time labour under essential de- 
fects, as to its extent, as to the root it has in the soul, 
the ends proposed by the various actings of it, and the 
impressions which the objects of faith make upon the 
heart. 

In the first place:j it is evident that a man may en- 
tertain some belief bf Clirist's divine mission, without 
owning the principal ends of it ; and particularly with- 
ouraclcnowledging the soverc\gj(\ ^n4\xvc.^\sM^x«V«nA>ble 
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love, mercy, and grace of God, in redemption, by 
Christ's blood. And yet the whole tenor of scripture* 
(doctrine on this head shews^ that it is on this rcdemp« 
ticn] tliat sincere faith must iix tlie Christian's heart, 
hu trust and confidence ; as being the only solid re- 
lief from all his fears, and foundation of his hopes : 
not only a very great, but absolutely the greatest mani- 
festation of God's glory, and chief gift of his mercy : 
aod consequently a rich source of the strongest mo- 
tives to love, and obedience. Notwithstanding of this,, 
the apostle in writing to the Galatians, plainly inti- 
mates to them, that there were Judaizing Christians 
among them, who, though they owned Christ's mission, 
made his death to be in vain, and frustrated the grace 
of God. And there is too mucli ground to beheve ihat 
these Judaizing Christians have had their successors in 
all ages. 

In the next place, it is evident that a sinner may ac* 
knowledge redemption, and apply to the mercy of God 
in the blood of his Son, for the remission of sins, with- 
out applying sincerely for the sanctificatiun of heart: 
and life. This was the defect of the Solifidians,^s 
they are called, whom the apostle James speaks of, as 
a people who had a sort of faith which, being without 
works, was dead. It is evident that this is not tlie 
faith by which, according to Scripture, sinners believe 
to the saving of their souls, Heb. x. 39. True faith 
must give due acceptation to the true and faithful say- 
ing, that Jesus Christ came to save sinners ; and it isr. 
an Excellent description we have of that salvation, 
when we are told that he saves his people from their sins. 
Sincere faith must embrace the gracious offers of the 
gospel, where the Redeemer is proposed to us, as 
made of God to us, wisdom, righteousness^ sanctifica- 
tion, and redemption, ICor. i. ;50. The sinner who 
continues in hi% sins, rejects these offers : and while 
lie does so, he neglects that which is called the end of 
oar faith, the salvation of the soul. SanctiHcation i$ 
not merely a principal part of salvation and happiness i 
but that to which all the other parts are subservient. 
^guactifying grace, as well as pardotung mwc^^Si « 
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essential part of the Redeemer's purchase ; and as both 
these blessings are the ends of Christ's blood ; so both 
of them must be the ends of the various actings of that 
faiih, which the apostle calls faith in Christ's blood — 
Sincere faith in acknowledging redemption^ and em- 
bracing Christ's mediation^ must dispose the heart to 
aim habitually at the great ends of it. And seeing the 
ends of Christ's giving himself for us^ and of his 
whole mediation^ is to redeem us from our iniquities, 
and purify us to himself a peculiar people, zealous of 
good works : in reinstating us in God's favour, to re- 
store in us his image, which is a chief effect of it ; to 
bring us to conformity to God and holiness, and true 
happiness in the enjoyment of him ; or, at this whole 
matter is briefly expressed in scripture style, to save 
us from sin, and to bring us to God ; unless these great 
ends of Christ's mediation be the ends of our acting of 
faith in him, we have not that faith, concerning which 
it is said that he who believes has passed from death to 
life. 

In the mean lime, it is fit to observe, that the self- 
dcceivcr, who continues in his sins, and yet pretends 
to faiih in the Redeemer, may indeed imagine that 
lie receives the Redeemer, by faith, not only for re- 
mission, but also for sanctification. Perhaps there are 
not very many, who have any tolerable knowledge of 
Christianity, who do not own that these things are 
really inseparable. But, as was observed before, 
through the delusions of pride and self-flattery people 
may lose the benefit of general truths, by a wrong and 
partial application of them. The self-deceiver ima- 
gines that he receives Christ for sanctification, because 
he is at some pains to apply for his grace, and to have 
some kind of dependence on it for holiness of heart and 
life, according to his false and partial apprehensions of 
it. But since his apprehensipns of it labour under so 
essential defects, his faith is not that faith which works 
by love, and purifies the heart ; and therefore it is not 
Mihat the scripture calls faith unfeigned. 

In considering these characters of sincere faith, 
which relate to the ends oC \t \ vt \^ ivox. %\>SeL^\^\ix vt^ 
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consider sanctification in general. It is needful to re- 
member that it is a chief part of sanctification, to have 
hearts disposed to glorify the divine perfections, suita- 
bly to the various manifestations of thenii in which we 
have access to acknowledge or contemplate them. But 
though our praises should extend to all God's works, 
and to his favours to other creatures, it is evident we 
are chiefly obliged to acknowledge the divine excel- 
lenttes as displayed in these divine works, in which we 
ourselves are more immediately concerned. As there- 
fore It is a main end of knowing and believing the 
truths of natural religion, that we may honour God's 
perfectioni shining in creation and providence ; so the 
design of knowing, and believing the peculiar truths of 
the gospel^, is to honour his perfections shining in the 
works of redemption and grace. If our hearts are not 
sincerely disposed to comply with this design of the 
gospel, our faith is not that faith which receives the 
love of the truth. The evil of atheism consists in 
mens' denying, or not acknowledging their obligationf 
fo the First Cause, as the author of our being, and of 
all the good we enjoy or expect. The evil of unbelief 
in rejecting. the gospel, is mens' not acknowledging 
and honouring aright the sovereign mercy and grace 
of God- m-the Lord Jesus Christ as the source of the 
salvation and happiness of sinners. 

it is. obvious, that men may give some assent to the 

Spspel, while their hearts do not thus comply with the 
tiiga of it : they may have some speculative belief of 
the reality of the things revealed in the gospel, with- 
ent jufft views of the glory and excellency of them.-^ 
iThey may even have some concern about the various 
parts of salvation which Christ has purchased: with- 
eot due complacency and esteem of his mediation it- 
self. Yet it is evident from the whole tenor of scrip- 
tare doctrine on that head, that a nrain character ot 
Mocere faith is, a transcendent esteem, and'complacen- 
oy of soul in Christ's mediation, as a most amiable 
laanifestation of the glory and grace of God in the 
salvation of sinners.. As this is a point of considerable,, 
ef very great imj^rtance, it is proper to' hint at sonJ* 

Z 3 
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of the proofs of it. It may be proved from the scrips 
ture account of the ends of faith itself, and its prin- 
cipal objects, as also the chief cause and chief actings 
of it. When the apostle Paul speaks to the Ephestans, 
of God's gracious purposes concerning the salvation of 
sinners by his Son, and of that faith which b the great 
means of salvation, he teaches that the end of these 
things is, that we may be to the praise of the glory of 
God by trusting in Christ, Eph, i. 12, particularly tliat 
we may be to the praise of the glory of his grace,' or 
that he may shew forth and consequently that we may 
acknowledge, the exceeding riches of his grace in his 
kindness in Christ. The same apostle speaks of the 
work of faith wrought with power, and says that the 
end of it is that the name of the Lord Christ may be 
glorified in ns. 

There are several scriptures wjierein the apostles 
'describe the superlative esteem which they had them- 
selves of Christ's mediation. It is evident that such 
scriptures ought not to be considered as containing 
merely descriptions of their faith and love, but also as 
containing patterns of ours. Paul tells us he was deter- 
mined to know nothing else but Christ, and him cruci- 
fied, that he gloried in nothing else, and that he count* 
ed all things else loss. Though other sincere Christians 
come far short of this apostle, yet all are under the 
•ame obligations in the main, to honour the mediation 
of Christ with their whole hearts. Accordingly we arc 
told in general that to them who believe, he is pre- 
cious, or, as the word so rendered imports, honourable; 
that to ihera he is the power and wisdom of God ; and 
that .in glorying they glory only in the Lord, 1 Pet. ii. 
7. 1 Cor. i. ol. 

These and the like scriptures shew the necessity of 
a transcendent esteem of the mediation of Christ as a 
bright display of God's glory in our salvation. This 
may be farther confirmed and explained from some 
of the scripture commendations of it. Unless these 
commendations or declarations of its excellency, make^ 
in some measure, a due impression on our hearts, we 
Aeglect a main part and main design of the gospel. 
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Some scriptures commend the work of redemption as 
a transcendent manifestation of the Divine perfections 
in general : it is of that blessed work the apostle is 
writing to the Colossians, when he speaks of the glory 
of that mystery which was manifested to them, and 
which he says, was Christ in them the hope of glory. 
Other scriptures make particular mention of several 
divine perfections, shining in that divine work with 
peculiar lustre ; such as divine justice, power, and 
wisdom, but especially mysterious love, mercy, and 
condescension to sinners. Thus, we are taught, that 
by the propitiation in Christ's blood, God declares his 
righteousness in the remission of sins ; that he may be 
just, and the justifier of him who believes in Jesus ; 
that to them who are called ( as in the scripture above- 
mentioned) Christ is the power and wisdom of God i 
that herein is love, herein is the love of God mani- 
fested ; in this God commends his love, and shews 
forth the exceeding riches of his grace, his rich mercy 
and great love, wherewith he loved us, even love 
whose height, depth, length, and breadth, surpass our 
knowledge. 

]t is evident, that our esteem of Christ's mediation « 
should be in some measure, suitable to the gospel de- 
clarations of its excellency. This is plainly implied in 
the scripture account of the cause of faith, and of its 
chief actings and influence. When God, the author 
of faith, shines into the heart, we are told that he gives 
the knowledge of his glory in the face of Jesus Christ, 
2 Cor. iv. 4. We are more particularly directed to 
seek God's Spirit to strengthen us in the inner man^ 
that we may know the love of Christ, Eph. iii. 18, 19. 
As to the chief actings and influence of faith, a life of 
faith working by love, is described by beholding the 
glory of the Lord, so as to be changed into the same 
image as by the Spirit of the Lord, 2 Cor. iii. 18. — 
These words are meant of that glory of the Lord, 
which is more clearly revealed under the New Testa* 
ment ; that is to say, the glory of the Loj d in redemp- 
tion. ♦**** 

Hie scriptures, which explain the nature of holiness. 
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.9iid tb« work of the Holy Ghost, shew that divine love 
ifl the chief part of the divine image. To love God 
with all our heart and soul, is to obey the irst and 
great commandment of his law. And therefore, when 
i( is said that the end of the cemmandmenf is love, ott 
of a pure heart, and a good conscience, and faith nn* 
feigned, I Tim. L b, though love to our neighbours is 
ky no means to be excluded, it is to the love of God 
that this if chiefly applicable. Yet it is certain, that men 
void of diidne love, may impose upon themselves by 
various resemblances of that holy disposition of souL. 
Without love to God with the whole heart, aien may 
have some delight in devout contemplation of hiin^ 
fome desires after his favour and approbation, with, 
various hopes and fears, joys, and sorrows, which re* 
suit from such desires. 

That without sincere love to God, men may havs 
some delight in c<mtemplating him, is evident froA 
this, that, besides a prmciple of love, there are other 
affections, from which some such delight may natural- 
ly proceed : and particularly it is obvious, that where 
God is not the object of mens' love, he may be the 
object of their admiration. The prophet Isaiah speaks 
of some very bad men, who he says, had some sort of 
delight in approaching to God ; that is, in worship* 
ping him. His words are, ** They seek me dmiiy^ and 
delight to know my ways ; as a nation that did righteous^ 
ness, they deiight in aftproaching to God^ Isa* Iviii. 2. It 
is said of Eukiei*s hearers, that with their mouth they 
shewed much love ; but their heart went after thnr eoit- 
ousness* It is added, and lo thou art unto them as a very 
ioveiy song, of one that haih apieasant voice, and can play- 
well on an instrument, for they hear thy words, but they 
do them not,** £zek. xxxiii. 31, 32. It was observed 
before, that in the parable of the sower, they who are^ 
compared to the stony ground, are not only said to* 
receive the gospel, but to receive it with joy. Joy in- 
receiving the gospel, which contains so many motives 
to divine love, bears a resemblance to that holy affec- 
tion. Many of Christ!s hearers are said to have been 
astonished at his doctrine, while they were far from. 
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I complying with the design of it. It is probable their 
astonishment was not without some sort of pleasure 
(arid delight. No doubt, the discourses, both of our 
Saviour and of the prophet. Ezekiel, contained power- 
ful motives to divine love. But they did not produce 
. that important effect, on the people above-mentioned, 
^ though they produced some delight of another kind. — 
As to Ezekiel's hearers, the comparison made use of 
to illustrate these mens' attendance on religious ex- 
ercises, seems to import, that they took some pleasure 
in them, only as a sort of agreeable amusement for a 
time. He was to them as a very lovely song. But 
while the prophet's discourse only affected their imagi- 
nation, covetousness had the possession of their hearts. 
In considering the delight which men may have in 
some contemplations of God, without sincere luve to 
him, it is proper to take a view of the sources of such 
delight. The natural love of knowledge, which, though 
of a good tendency, may be separated from the love 
of God, and abused to many bad purposes, niiiy pro- 
duce manifold pleasure, both in the contemplation of 
God and his works. The distinguishing faculties of 
rational creatures, make them capable of various con- 
siderable enjoyments, in contemplating things woi^- 
derful and extraordinary ; in contemplating whatever 
has In it admirable order and symmetry, or manifold 
evidence of deep contrivance ; and in a special man- 
ner, in viewing the connexion between causes and their 
effects. People of all sorts seem capable, though not 
equally, of such enjoyment. As all these, and the like 
causes of pleasure in contemplation, admit of great va- 
riety of degrees, so the highest degree of them is to 
be found iq contemplating the works and attributes of 
God. 

Some have observed, that even the atheistical Epi- 
curean poet, sometimes discovers a sort of transport, 
in contemplating the divine works, while he did not 
acknowledge divine wisdom. It. is no wonder that the 
contemplation of God's works, when joined with the 
acknowledgment of his perfections, should afford ^ 
considerable additioml ple^syxTC. Itu^tv e&cX^i^ 



fpoAneUf that as we were at first created capable of 
sticli enjoyments, our apostacy has not wholly deprived 
Bs o£ them. They have a manifold good tendency. — 
They tend to make a reasonable soul bethink itself 
what it is capable of, and what its noble faculties were 
"designcdfor. But notwithstanding of all this ; seeing 
they are enjoyments, of which very bad men may real- 
ly -have some taste, they are attainments very diiFer- 
ent from divine love, and the enjoyments which have 
a connexion with it. The characters, which distin- 
guish these different attainments from one another^ will 
be considered afterwards. 

It is proper to consider, in the next place, how, 
without love to God with the whole heart, men may 
have not only some delight in contemplating him, but 
also some considerable desire after his approbation and 
favour. We read in scripture of people inquiring what 
they should do to obtain eternal life, and seeking to 
enter in at the strait gate, without complying sincere- 
ly with the method God has appointed for that pur- 
.pose. ' If a considerable desire of eternal happinesis, 
may be found in the hearts of bad men ; seeing the 
love of the end naturally carries men to a desire of the 
means ; it is no wonder that such desire may excite 
men void of divine love, to various good endeavours, 
suitable to their apprehensions of their duty however 
defective. We are told that Herod was induced, by 
the doctrine of John the baptist, not only to do some 
good things, but many good things ; these good things 
seemed to prove some inward good purposes ; but they 
did not extend to his parting with Herodias. 

It is a common and just argument, concerning the 
noxious influence of Atheism on the interest of society, 
that it takes off the most powerful restraints of secret 
crimes. This plainly supposes, that some secret con- 
cern about escaping future punishment, and of obtain- 
ing future happiness, may be found in the hearts of 
the most abandoned i and may have, in some cases, 
some effect on them. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
the like concern should exert itself, with far superior 
cMcacy, in men who are not eicLi\i«\^ dv&vAoxe^ thou^ 
they come short of true Yio\me«». 
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Both scripture and experience shew> thai natural 
conscience is a thing which perverse affections maj. 
nopify, but cannot quite root out. That principle im* 
|lie« a power of discerning tke diffierence between 
flMiral.gqod and evil, or rather it puts it out of mens* 
ppwer entirely, to extinguish a secret sense of that 
diffierence. It is evident, that natural conscience, to^ 
gether with that general desire of happiness,- and fore- 
dwo^t about futurity, which are inlaid in our frame, 
have a tendency to excite a deure of the favour of 
that fieing, on whom we have an absolute dependence^ 
It is plain, that when men have such deure after die 
divine favour, while they are void of divine love, it. 
is not their having such desire, Imt their wanting that 
love, that is blameable. As the fault of such desires 
does not Ue in excess, but in defect, so true holiness 
does not exclude, but strengthen and direct them.*- 
A^d if these desires had all the effect on mens* hearts^ 
which they ought to have, and to which they have a 
tendency, they would determine them to nir more 
anitable ■ endeavours after sincerity ; they would de- 
termine them to lay aude their false and partial views 
of 6od, of his law, and of themselves. They would 
excite them to repent of all their sins, to apply sincere* 
ly to the mercy of God ixk Christ, for all that sauctifi- 
cation which he has purchased, and dispose them to^ 
habitual consideration of all the principal motives and 
obligations to IdVe God, and hate sin with their whole 
heart. 

But it is too certain that men may have a considera- 
ble degree of concern about future happiness, without- 
its proidttcing such effects. In the mean time, it is evi- 
dent, that, as such concern admits, of very different 
degrees, it must, like all other desires, beget a pro* 
p^tionable degree of fear, upon a]^rehension of dis- 
appointment, and of joyful hope in prospect of success. 
And seeing it strengthens and increases our delight in 
any means of good, when it gratifies at once different 
desires, or answers various desirable ends -, a general 
desire of future happiness may increase that delight in 
eootempksLting God, which proceeds fvom 9L^m\\^\SsyDi% 
er some otter principle different from dmti^\ov^« 
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It is evident, that such delight and desires as have 
been described, bear some resemblance to the holy 
affections and desires^ Included in the love of God, and 
the one may be mistaken for the other. These differ- 
ent principle s may ofttimes employ mens' thoughts 
about the same c^Jects, and may excite men to the 
same devout exercises, and other good actions. But 
all this resemblance is still consistent with a very es- 
sential unlikeness. 

A man who is really disaffected to his sovereign in 
his heart, so 'that were it in his power he would not 
have liim to reign over him, may yet desire his favour 
for his own ends, and seek gifts and preferments from 
him. In like manner, men whose hearts are prejudi- 
ced against the holiness of God, and pre- possessed with 
enmity against his law, Rom. viii. 7. considered in its 
true import and extent, may have such a persuasion 
of their dependence on him, as shall have a considera- 
ble effect on them. It is not to be wondered at, that 
bad men should prefer a future state of happiness to a 
state of punishment, and have some considerable de- 
sires after heaven, while they cannot sincerely say, 
as the Psalmist does, H^Aom have I in heaven but ihee, 
O Lord? Men may have some love of heaven, without 
loving God, while their desire of heaven excites some 
desire of God's favour, and of what they apprehend 
to be the way to it. 

It is evident also, that men may have some desire 
of God's favour, that they may obtain teaven hereaf- 
ter, while they have superior and stronger desires to 
retain some favourite lusts and corrupt practices here : 
while self- flattery makes them ingenious, in reconci- 
ling their worst defects with the greatest hopes. Some- 
times mens* desires after heaven, and after the favour 
of God, and the impressions of these things on their 
minds, may appear considerable for a short space of 
time ; but are found to have no root in the soul, seeing 
they are worn off by the first impressions, from any 
remarkable new temptation. And even where such 
impressions are more lasting, there is a great differ- 
ence between general desire of Gad's favour, flowing 
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merely from a sense of dependence en hirp, and that 
which flows from a due affectionate esteem of his excel- 
lencies^ particularly of his moral excellencies, which, 
ia scripture style, are comprehended under ilie name 
of holiness. Men may have considerable de ires attei* 
God's favour, without sincere desire of conl'ormity xiy 
him in holiness 5 especially, without a desire of uni- 
versal holiness, directed by right views of the essen- 
tial rules of it, and a just application of them. Pre- 
dominant sins may retain their sovereignty in the lu-art, 
while they do not exclude all desire of heaven, and 
while they do not hinder men from doing many good 
things with that view. , But if in such ca'ies, men en- 
tertain the hope of heaven, it is evident they iiiipfjse 
on themselves, by partial views of their duty ; and 
that, in imagining they study true holiness, they mis- 
take, very inexcuseably, a part for the whole. 

As that desire of God*s favour, which may be found 
in the hearts of the impenitent, U a thing very dilFer- 
ent from divine love ; so also is iheir delight in c(m- 
templating him. Some account was given of this be- 
fore, biit it deserves to be inquired into more partic- 
ularly. It is useful to divide the delights attained unto, 
in divine contemplation into two dilFt^rent sorts, ac- 
cording as they are founded on true or false sc ic.ies 
of religion. Even wliere mens' co;uemj;latioi\ are 
founded on true principles in ib.e main, ilieir dclijlit 
may proceed, as was observed before, from mere ad- 
miration, and other inferior pri:iciples, very difff rent 
from love to God with the whole heart. It is well 
known there may be a good deal of pleasure in mere 
speculation. Yet the very name of mere speculation, 
tliough attended with pleasure, imports something very 
different from that enjoyment, which results from af- 
fection. People may take pleasure in a speculation, 
without any loye to the object of it, but merely to the 
speculation itself. Thus, several sciences afford de- 
lightful contemplation, while their objects are far from 
being the objects of aflfection. Men are capable of de- 
light, even in contemplating things that are the ob- 
icctt of their aversion : as, for ins|anc«> i» contew- 
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plating things that may be known concerning the fal- 
len angels. 

The apostle Paul observes, that men may excel in 
ihe knowledge of all mysteries, and yet want charity 
or love. Notwithstanding tnat essential defect, sudi 
mens' knowledge, and the contemplations with which 
it furnished them, might be attended with considera- 
ble enjoyment. Oftentimes, men who take pleasure 
in some other contemplations of God, take little or 
none in contemplating his moral perfections ; particu- 
larly as they are manifested in his law, and moral 
government of the world. Yet, even these excellen- 
cies may be the objects of speculative delight ; and 
men may take some sort of pleasure, in contemplating 
God's moral attributes and laws, without sincere pre- 
valent desire of conformity to them. It is said of NerO| 
that sometimes he took pleasure in hearing declama* 
tions on moral virtue, though few will suppose he 
took pleasure in the thing itself. The same princi- 
ples which gave Nero some pleasure in speculations on 
such subjects, may make other bad men take some sort 
of speculative pleasure, in various parts ^f religion in 
general. Men may take some pleasure in contempla* 
ting God's laws, his moral attributes, and some effects 
of them, without considering these things as motives 
to obedience, and aggravations of transj^ression : and 
consequently without improving those, as means of 
suitable love to God and holiness, and suitable hatred 
and sorrow for sin. 

If there may be so important defects in these divine 
contemplations, which may be in the main regulated 
by true schemes of religion, founded on scripture ; 
much more must this take place in contemplatibnsj 
which deviate from that standard. The scripture fore- 
tells, that in the last days men would heap up to them- 
selves teachers, having itching ears, according to their 
own lusts : that seducers would inveigle tncautions per- 
sons, and impose upon them by swelling words of van- 
ity, 2 Tim iv. 3. 2 Pet, ii. 17, l8. Jude 12, And it 
seems to be on account of the inefficacy of their notkms 
to saiKtify heart and life, that they are compared to 
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wells without water, and clouds carried about with 
winds, which do not water and fructify the earth.— 
These predictions have been verified in several ages, 
by various sclieines of reiigiun, whose principal ten- 
dency seems lo be, to gratify vain curiosity, to intox- 
icate the imagination, and to pnfF up men with an 
over- weening conceit of profound knowledge. 

It is true, that perhaps there was scarcely any 
scheme of religion so made up of mistakes and absur- 
dities, as to exclude all mixture of truth, and every 
branch of the divine and moral law. And so far as 
any. branches of truth and moral precepts enter into 
mens* schemes, so far may ihey produce sci::c good 
effects, hoM'evcr defective «.rid partial. But ^.s to the 
deluding parts of liciiiious schemes of religion, what- 
ever emotions they produce ir. Uitns* hearts, or rather, 
in their imaginations, it is evident that these things 
nnit be as different from divine love, as f^il.'ehood is 
from truth. 

What has been said concerning the attainments 
which bear some resemblance to divine love, or may 
be mistaken for it, will receive farther light by con^ 
sidering the scripture account of the nature uud chief 
characters of that holy disposition of soul. 

Seeing we are required to love God with all our heart 
and soul, and strength ; this plainly implies, that all 
the ingredients of the most perfect love should concur, 
in the highej^t degree, in that holy affection. It must 
include the highest estee-.n, gratitude and desire : a 
due esteem of God's perfections, a grateful sense of 
his benefits, a propensity lo suitable acknovi ledgment 
of his perfections, in the various manifestations of 
them ; and in a special manner, to suitable acknow- 
ledgments of all the effects of' his goodness to us ; a 
suitable desire of his favour, proceeding from a just 
esteem of his excellencies, together with suitable de- 
sire of his approbation ; of conformity. to him in hi^ 
moral excellencies, and of the enjoyment of him as 
our chief good ; and a due concern for, and compla^ 
cency in, his declarative glory. It deserves particular 
consideration^ that, according to the scripture accouflt 
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of divine love, a prevalent inclination to unirertal con- 
formity and obedience to him, is so important an in- 
gredient of it, that all other holy affections, which 
may be distinguished from that inclination, must con- 
•pire to strengthen it. But it is no less evident, that 
this inclination to obedience to God, must proceed 
from a due esteem of his excellencies, gratitude for 
his goodness, and desire of his approbation, and the 
enjoyment of him. 

It is not needful to insist much on particular proofs 
of these things. They are evident from the whole 
strain of scripture doctrine on this important subject, j 
As the whole of religion and of scripture instruction, j 
is ofttimes comprehended under the knowledge of God^ 1 
all the parts of divine knowledge are designed to pro- 
duce and excite divine love. All the scripture instruc- 
tions which treat at large of God's various perfections j 
of the manifold displays cf them in his several works, 
in the works of creation, providence, and redemption ; 
of the various relations we stand in to him, and our 
absolute dependence on him ; cf the happiness to be 
had in drawing near to him with our whole hearts, and 
of the misery of departing from him ; the necessity of 
glorifying him as God, and of being thankful to him ; 
of giving him the glory due to his name, of fixing our 
desires on him above all things in heaven and earth, 
of glorifying him ii^all things, and of praising him, be*- 
cause his name alone is excellent ; all these, and the 
like scripture insiniciions, contain evident proofs of 
those ingredients of divine love, which have been al« 
rcadv mentioned. 



It is no less evident, that love to God with our whole 
heart, must not only exclude all affections that are 
more directly contrary to it, but also that it must so 
moderate all our affections which are different from it, 
th?it they shall become duly subordinate and subservi- 
ent to it. It is necessary that the tenor of our thoughts 
and actions, be suited to that just and noble affection ; 
that it have the sovereignty in our hearts, and that it 
be the governing principle of our lives. To honour 
»nd obey God must be purposed by us, not merely as 



a meaos of some other end, wliich would imply cliac 
there is something else which our hearts arc more in- 
tent upon, but as itself our highest end. The differ* 
ence between loving or desiring an object merely as a 
means of something else, and desiring it as an end^ or^ 
for itself, is a very considerable difference. What we 
love or desire only as a means, is what would be the 
object of our indiiFerence, or perhaps of our aversion, 
were it not for its connexion with some other thing.-*- 
It is evident, that if we love God with all our heart, 
we must love him as our chief good and chief end. 
Whereas, mens' hearts may sometimes be warmed with 
fictitious affections, or affections relating to things 
which they do not believe ; it is evident, that the holy 
affections included" in divine love, must be founded oil 
a well informed judgment and sincere faith, or belief 
of the proper motives of it. And whereas, sometimes 
men mav feel transient and superficial emotions about 
Greets, to which they have no habitual inclination of 
aroction, it is evident that love to God with the whole 
heart, must be a strong habit, deeply rooted in Uie 
soul. Thus, the scripture teaches us that love must 
proceed from faith unfeigned, and that we must be 
rooted and grounded in love, 1 Tim. i. 5. Eph. iii. 17. 
Though these various characters of divine love be 
of manifold use for explaining the true nature of itji 
considered more abstractly ; yet, in order to a right 
Yiew of divine love, as implanted in the hearts of re- 
deemed sinners, it is necessary to consider more par^ 
ticularly the chief grounds and motives of it, and th^ 
impressions they must make on their hearts. A just 
impression of the chief motives and obligations to the 
love of God, is a main thing included in the nature of 
\t, These obligations may be usefully divided into two 
sorts ; namely, these that are known by the light of 
nature, and iliese that arc peculiar to the gospel.. Wq 
are under infinite obligations to love and honour God, 
on account of his infinite excellencies, as manifest e4 
in creation and providence ; but we are also under nev^r 
Additional obligations on the account of God's incom= 
prehensible mercy in our redemption* It was prV¥^ 
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above, Ihat I his divine mercy in our redemption from 
^in, is ihat which should habitually occupy the hearts 
of redeemed sinners. It is not sufficient for us to con* 
*idcr in general, that we should have a high esteem of 
God's perfections, and a grateful sense of his benefits ; 
it is needful to consider more pariiciibrly what esteem 
we sh-juld have of the divine glory displayed in onr 
salvaiiun, and what grateful sense we ought to have 
of that love, whose height, and depth, are incompre- 
hensible. It is not sufficient to consider in general, 
that the love of God includes transcendent desires af- 
ter God i that is, after the favour, the image, and 
enjoymefkt of God. It is needful to consider in what 
manner we are to desire, and seek from God so inesti- 
mable blessings, of which we are so utterly unworthy. 

SECTION III. 

Arguments, from experience, for the necessity of Divint 

Grace, 

IN considering the arguments from experience, 
for the necessity of sanctifying grace, in order to true 
holiness, it is necessary to join together the considera- 
tion of the following things ; namely, of the nature of 
true holiness itself; the insufficiency of external cau- 
ses to produce it : and the power of human depravity 
or corruption, which is so opposite to it. It is neces- 
sary to have in view the nature of true holiness itself, 
to prevent mistakes about the ends and effects, for 
which sanctifying grace is affirmed to be necessary : 
this being a subject in which misrepresentations are 
very ordinary. They who assert the necessity and 
efficacy of sanctifying grace, do not deny that, with* 
out such grace, men may avoid enormities or perform 
any external good actions : yet, sometimes men seem 
to charge that doctrine with such consequences. That^ 
for which sanctifying grace is affirmed to be necessary, 
U the restoring of the divine image or true holiness^ in 
the heart of a sinner. Though true holiness necessa- 
rily infeUides a prevalent inclination to all acts of obe« 
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tiience in the practice, yet its nature consists chiefly 
in the inward rooted dispositions of the soul. This is 
evident, both from the scriptures wliich treat of the 
nature of holiness, and those which treat more ex- 
pressly of the operations of the Holy Ghost. The great 
design of these operations is, according to scripture, 
to give sinners new hearts and right spirits ; hearts of 
flesh, so as Christ shall dwell in their hearts by faich ; 
hearts, in which the love of God is shed abroad, and 
on which the law of God is written. Newness of life 
and holiness, in all manner of conversation are abso- 
lutely necessary ; but it is needful to remember that 
the chief part of the new creature is the new, heart. 

In considering the necessity or efficacy of sanctify- 
ing grace, in relation to good actions, it should be ob- 
served, that actions may be called good in two very 
diflferent meanings ; either merely in regard lo the 
matter and the effects of them ; or in regard to their 
inward principle and end, which is always suitable to 
the inward prevail'ng dispositions of the heart whence 
they proceed. In the first large meaning of the word, 
bad men are so far from being incapable of perform- 
ing any good actions, that there is indeed no sort of 
good actions, whether of piety, righteousness, or mer- 
cy, which may not sometimes be performed by them ; 
though it is of great importance, in this matter, to 
distinguish between particular good actions, and the 
habitual tenor of mens' conduct. The good actions of 
bad men may flow from two very diSierent principles, 
that were considered in the former section. Some- 
times they flow from these affections, which are evil 
and corrupt, either in their own nature, or on account 
of their excess ; as many Pharisees are said to have 
performed acts of devotion and charity, from a prin- 
ciple of pride and ostentation ; and Paul speaks of 
tome people, who even preached the gospel out of 
envy. Sometimes the good actions of bad men flow 
from better principles ; namely, from those common 
good affections, whose fault lies not in the excess, but 
in the defect ; such as the general desire of perpetual 
happiness, and escaping misery^ which desires, how 
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ever good in themselves, may be found in hearts^ 
void m true love to God and his law. When men void 
of true holiness, do good actions, in so far they do 
their duty : and their good actions are so far from be- 
ing absolutely useless or indifferent, that they may be 
of very ccmsiderable advantage on many accounts. — 
Thus, they who are as yet void of true holiness, arc 
very usefully employed, when they are considering 
their want of it, and the means of obtaining it ; when 
they apply to God for it : and when, with the use of 
the means of grace, they join endeavours against new 
offences, that they may not provoke God to leave them 
wholly to themselves. If it were of no importance, 
as to the concerns of salvation, for people, void of ho- 
liness, to be employed in good actions ; it would be of 
no importance to instruct them, concerning any part 
of religion in general ; and particularly, it would be 
of no use to persuade them of their need of divine 
grace, and to excite them to seek after it. It is pro« 
per to observe these things, for preventing misrepre- 
sentations and mistakes, in a matter of such impor- 
tance in practice. It should always be remembered, 
that a main design of insisting on the necessity of di- 
vine grace, is to excite those who are careless about 
so inestimable a blessing, to seek after it, by earnest 
iuipplication, and all other proper endeavours. The 
doctrine of grace is, according to scripture, so far 
from founding any just objections against such endea- 
vours ; that it gives the greatest encouragement to 
them. It requires men to use all means in their poM*- 
er ; but shews that a principal mean is the acknow- 
ledgment of that superior power, that can effectually 
bear down all opposition. 

What has been said concerning good actions, in the 
large meaning above explained, is not only applicable 
to external performances ; but also to inward acts of 
the mind, such as secret meditation and reasoning on 
the most useful subjects, and mental prayer performed 
hy persons, void of love to God and bis laws. Mens' 
sufficiency to perform such good aaions, is no proof of 
^ir sufficiency of themselves^ for attaining to the 
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image without divifie grace. However the name 
of good actions be given^ in a large sense, to actions 
performed without good principles ; yet this is evi- 
dently a vicious defect, that implies a very essential 
disconformity, to the law of God, and the dictates of 
a well-informed conscience. The most evident prin* 
ciples, concerning moral good and evil, shew that it 
is our duty, not only to do good actions; but also to 
have prevalent good dispositions : and to be habitu- 
ally under the influence of them : and consequently 
to do good things from right principles^ and from right 
ends. 

It is not needful to enlarge here on the scripture ac- 
count of the nature and characters of true holiness.— 
The account given of this matter before, shews that 
when a sinner returns to God with his whole heart, 
the change wrought on the inward rooted dispositions 
of his soul is a very great change ; and consequently 
must be the effect of a proportiouably great power and 
efficacy. This alone shews that it is not so ea.^y to dis- 
prove the necessity of divine grace, as some people 
seem to image. It appears, from what was said 
above, that it is not sufficient for that end, to disprove 
the necessity of sanctifying grace, in order to va- 
rious good actions, or such common good affections as 
were formerly described. In order to disprove the 
necessity of the grace of God, it is needful to prove, 
that it is not necessary to the love of God with the 
whole heart, soul and strength. That it is not neces- 
sary to such divine love as shall render all the other af- 
fections of the heart duly subordinate and subservient 
to it, as being the governing principle of mens' hearts 
and lives, habitually disposing ihem to the glorifying 
and enjoying of God &s their chief end, and chief 
good. It is proper to reflect, that the affections inclu- 
ded in divine love, are very different from all inef- 
fectual, fijptitious, or mere transient emotions in de- 
vout exercises : that these holy affections must be 
rranscendant, supreme, immediate, that is to say, di- 
recting mens* hearts aright, as to their chief end, 
deeply rooted in the soul, founded on a real belief 
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divine truths, habitually resisting and overpowering 
opposite depravity, and habitually determining men to 
all the parts of universal holiness. These things are 
of such importance, and there is so great a disparity 
between them and all other good affections in mens' 
hearts, or good actions in the practice ; that the suffi- '^ 
ciency of natural powers, or any natural causes to pro- 
duce the one, is no proof of their suificiency in order ^ 
to the other. 

So fii,v as any regard is due to the most credible hu- 
man testimony, it is certain, that the argumenu from 
expcritnce, for the necessity of divine grace, have a 
considerable influence on the best defenders of that 
doctrine ; tliat is to say, on those who are most care- 
ful to regulate ihcir practice by it. Such have always 
owned that ther attachment to that doctrine, is very 
much owing lo an inward conviction of their own un- 
justifiable weakness, as to the chief parts of true hoH- 
RC£s ; and that the scripture -account of holiness or of 
the divine law contributes very much to that inward 
conviction. It is unquestionable, on the other hand, 
that many people's different sentiments, about the ne- 
cessity of divine grace, flow from diversity of senti- 
ments about the nature of holiness. But whatever dif- 
ferences there may be about that important point, there 
are some remarkable truths, about which, all should be 
agreed who place holiness chiefly in the inward rooted 
dispositions of the soul. Experience shews that suck 
inward dispositions arc not changed, by single acts, or 
even several repeated acts of the will, designed for 
that purpose. It is a great effort that is requisite to 
make any considerable alteration in the prevalent tem- 
per of the mind. Several such alterations are owing 
to the inward conflicts of interfermg passions, in which 
ofttimes a new particular corrupt an'ection gets the bet* 
ter of others that clash with it, and becomes predomi«- 
nant \n the heart. But though several changes of a 
better sort, and better tendency, may result from the 
common good affections formerly described, particular^ 
ly from a general concern about eternity exerting it- 
self with more than ordinary vigour } vet there is so 
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great a disparity between sanctification, and all other 
chaneea in the heart of man, that there is no just argu- 
ing from the one to the other, as to the causes sufficient 
to account for them. 

The things that have been adduced concerning the 
aature of true holiness, have a tendency to direct us 
• to the true source of it^ But these things have not 
their full force, unless they are considered jointly with 
various proofs, from experience, of the inefficacy of 
natural causes to produce holiness, and of the power of 
that depravity in man's heart which is so opposite to it. 
While men disclaim dependence on God's grace in or- 
der to his image, all the natural courses or mUns, to 
which they can ascribe so great an effect or M^lch they 
can trust to for it, may be usefully divided into these 
two sorts ; First, external causes or means ; such as 
the intrinsic force of proper motives to holiness, the 
most advantageous proposal of them, and such circum- 
stances, as have the greatest tendency to make proper 
persuasives effectual and sLccessfuI. Secondly, internal 
means ; such as attentive consideration of the best per- 
suasives, reasonings upon them, together with good 
purposes and resolutions founded on these things. All 
these means of holiness- may be considered as so many 
natural causes which have a good tendency towards it; 
and which would indeed determine men to a compli- 
ance with the divine ^ill, were it not for an inward 
depravity or perverseness, which mars and defeats the 
good tendency of the most promising means. Though 
the names of perverseness and depravity are applied 
by some people only to higher degrees of viciousness. 
In temper and practice which distinguish some sinners 
from others ; yet in the strictest propriety of speech, 
these names are very applicable to all those evils in the 
hearts of men, which hinder sincere hearty compliance 
with the will of God. 

It is a comprehensive argument for the necessity of 
divine grace, that human depravity is found, on expe- 
rience, to be proof against the most powerful persua- 
sives, and all the natural causes or means just now men- 
tioned, even when conspiring together in the most 
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promising manner. The power of depravity is found 
too strong for tiie most powerful motives, proposed in 
the most advantageous manner, in the most favourable 
circumstances : and that not only in the case of thought^ 
lessness and inconsiderateness ; but even where tlte 
mind applies to these things with some considerable 
measure of attention, and is brought the length of good 
purposes and resolutions. 

It is of importance to explain these things somewhat 
more particularly. But it is needful first to obviate the 
main objection against the subserviency of such consi- 
derations to the purpose in view. The main objection 
of thi^^nd is ; that whatever be said of the inefficacy 
of all t^ means of holiness, to determine a man to a 
hearty compliance with the will of God ; yet a man 
himself may have sufficient power to determine him- 
self to such a compliance, by /irtue of the natural li- 
berty and freedom of his will : that there is a ditfer- 
ence between the power or t- fHcacy of means, which 
may be insufficient to overcome depravity, and the in- 
trinsic power of the soul itself, as an intelligent free 
agent : that as men have a power, by virtue of tlie 
freedom of the will, to resist the divine call, however 
strongly enforced, of which power they give too ma- 
ny proofs, so they have also a power of co.nplying with 
it with their whole heart. 

In considering this and the like objections, we may 
safely abstract from philo-io.^h.cal ^pLxulatio.is about 
free will. The most important truths, on this subject, 
may be cleared by removing the ambiguity of words. 
Man's will may be said to be free in very different 
meanings. It is owned that, in actions that are moral- 
ly good or evil, men must be free from force, or com- 
pulsion and necessity. Bat it does not follow that they 
must be free from strong depravity. In order to ren- 
der mens' bad actions blameable, it is not needful that 
their bad inclinations or dispositions be weak and. in- 
considerable. But of this more alterwards. 

When we speak of mens' power or willingness to 
turn holy ; there are various ambiguities in such ex- 
pressions which It is of importance to remove. Paw*- 
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er Ordinarily denotes the connexion of a thing with our 
wiU* But both the acts of the will, and their con- 
nexion with the effects intended by thera^ are things 
which admit of very great diversity. There are some 
efiecta which may be said to be more immediately in 
our power ; because they are produced by single acts 
uf the will : such as various motions of the body and 
thoughts of the mind. There are other things which 
art said to be in our power ; because though they can- 
not be produced by single acts of the will, yet they 
ve the natural effects of repeated endeavours, which 
require various acts of the will determining us to them. 
It is thus, for instance, that ignorant men have a pow- 
sr of acquiring sciences : and our power in reference 
inch effects is, properly enough, called a remote 
Mwer, It is evident, that remote power admits of 
^ery different degrees according both to the number 
nd the nature of the endeavours which are requisite 
a order to the effect intended : and of the difficulties 
r^inderances which must be surmounted. The more 
umerous and powerful these necessary endeavours 
nd opposite hinderances are, the less is the effect in- 
raded in our power : and when these things are ex- 
eeding considerable, an effect is said, in a moral sense, 
» be out of our power ; though it be not absolutely 
npossible for us to reach it. 

They who own that holiness consists chiefly in the 
xited dispositions of the soul, must own that, if sin- 
srs have a sufKcient power of producing in them- 
stves that effect, without divme grace ; it is a remote 
[>wer ; and that it is not one or a few single acts of 
le wHl that are sufficient to effectuate so important a 
iMige. They must own that it must be the result of 
lUkiplied good endeavours, of many repeated good 
rtt of the will, repeated desires after holiness, fre- 
iient consideration of the motives to it ; joined with 
ireful avoiding of the hinderances of it, and careful 
Nitrouling of the corrupt passions or affections that 
t« opposite to it. There are some evident deduc* 
OBI from this observation, which are of considerable 
Doortance in the present inquiry. 

B b 
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It is evident that such a course or train af good en- 
deavours, as was just now hinted at^ requires a good 
deal of steadiness in the pursuit of holiness, and a con- 
siderable degree of strong and durable willingness, or 
inclination towards it. Hence it follows, that in or- 
der to disprove the necessity of divine grace, it is not 
sufficient, to prove a connexion between such a course 
of good endeavours and holiness itself. It is necessary 
to prove also that there is no need of divine grace in 
order to such strong and steady inclinations towards 
holiness as such a course of good endeavours necessa- 
rily presupposes. It is vain to allege that if men 
were as willing, and as strongly inclined as they ought 
to be, to comply with the will of God with their whole 
hearty they would not resist it. Where there is a du- 
ly qualified willingness and inclination towards holi- 
ness, true holiness itself is already begun. A main 
thing in which it consists, is the rectitude or rieht dis- 
position of the will or heart : and accordingly the 
scriptures formerly adduced, concerning the efficacy of 
grace,, direct us to apply for it, in order to make us 
duly willing ; to work in us to will as well as to do ; 
and to incline our hearts to God's statutes. 

To illustrate this matter farther, it is proper to con- 
sider the diversity that may be found in acts of the will 
or desires and purposes after holiness. Desires after 
holiness may be of very different sorts, according to 
the different views of holiness included in them, the 
different rooted affections in the heart whence such par- 
ticular desires may proceed, and according to the dif- 
ferent degrees of strength, extent and permanency, in 
these desires themselves. Sometimes men may think 
they desire true holiness, while they entertain very 
false, or very partial and defective notions of it, 
sometimes men may have only a general confused no. 
tion of it, and only desire it, in a very general way, 
as what they apprehend to be a mean of happiness; 
while at the same time holiness itself, in the true no- 
tion of it, is the object of a prevalent rooted aversioB 
in their hearts. It is evident that men may desire ho- 
liness only as a mean of happiness, and no( as ft part 
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ef it, and as a tbing highly desirable ia itself. And^ 
as was observed beiore, what is unly as a meaiij may 
be rhe object not of indifference but even of aversion^ 
though some way desired on the account of its connex- 
ion with some other thing. While mens' hearts are 
void of true holiness, their desires after it proceed 
from some other principle that is different from the 
love of-Gody and is consistent with a secret disaffection 
and alienation of heart from God and his laws. Some- 
times mens" desires after holiness arc so feeble, that, 
as happens often in other cases, there may be a superior 
opposite inclination exerting its influence in the heart 
at the same time. This may be illustrated by consi- 
dering what happens in the conAict of inclinations as 
to external actions, though these things be different 
from desires after holiness. Thus it is evident that 
riUto kaa a real inclination to have set Christ at liber- 
ty, but his inclinatiun to giattfy his pnemies was more 
powerful, and carried' it. It is proper to observe far- 
ther, that even where mens' good desires may appear 
in the mean time to have some sort of vigour, they 
may be so transient and short-lived as to have no dn- 
rable eff*eci : ofttcnimes very promising good impres- 
sions are extinguished by the first remarkable tempta- 
tion that occurs. 

They who deny our need of divine grace in order 
to true holiness, must own that it is not every sort of 
good desires and endeavours, that have a sufficient effi^ 
cacy to produce it. They must own that our desires 
after holiness, ought not to be such partial, blind, weak 
or transient desires as tliese above hinted at ; but tliac 
they should be endowed with a considerable measure 
of the contrary good qualities ; that is, with a con- 
siderable measure of vigour and steadiness, and regu- 
lated by true and just apprehensions of the nature of 
holiness, and of the evils of our own hearts and lives, 
that are opposite to it. 

These things are of manifold use for illustrating the 
arguments from experience, for the necessity of divine 
grace ; and for vindicating them from general objec- 
tions relating to free will. Though a sinner be s free 
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ageptj there is no proof that he is free from powerful 
depravity in the rooted dispositions of his heart or 
will itself. If sinners have a sufficient power to attain 
to God's image without his grace ; it must be by such 
a course of good endeavours as was above described; 
which necessarily suppose a considerable degree of 
strength, vigour and steadiness in mens' inclinatiom 
towards it. As all the corrupt and inordinate affections 
of the hearty and all the branches of depravity^ are ac- 
tive and operative principles ; they h^vp, all of them, 
a strong tendency to oppose and weaken good inclina- 
ttons^ to defeat good endeavours, and to marr due 
stea*diness and vigC'Ur in them. They are also of such 
a nature, as to make almost all sorts of external objects 
and circumstances temptations to evil of one sort or 
other. The apostle observes that sin takes occasion 
to fortify itself even from the good and holy *^^' *'^ 
God, the scope and tendency vt which is to oppose 
and hinder it. Rem. vii. 

When a sinner has some concern about salvation and 
lioliijess, before he disclaim all hope and confidence, 
but what he has in himself ; he ought to compare the 
grounds of his hope, with the grounds of his fear and 
self-diffidence. The grounds of self-diffidence are pro- 
portionable to ihe power and efficacy of depravity.— 
And if a sinner, in Lomparing his good desires and pur- 
poses v.'iththe opposite evils in his heart, has good cause 
to fear, that if left to himself, the latter will be too 
strong for the former : if he has good cause to appre- 
hend effectual hinderances of holiness from himself, that 
iSf from the corrupt disposition of his own heart : his 
need of divine grace is as real as though the hinderances 
to be surmounted were not from himself but from some 
other cause. Holiness indeed is not a thing of such a 
nature, that though men had such inclinations to it as 
ihey ought to have that is so strong, so vigorous and 
steady, it would still be out of their power. But pre- 
valent depravity and corruption are in iheir nature 
contrary to good inclinations so qualified ; and in their 
iiabitual infltience and acting, powerful hinderances of 
v.eaker good desires and purposes which have a tcn- 
cfcncy to them. 
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There are two gencnil phiiii ]m iiiciplcb concerning 
the power of human depraviiv, winch it i^ needful fre- 
quently to reflect upon, in treating this subject. Tlie 
first is, that the more powerful this depravity is found 
robe, the greater and more evident is our need of di- 
vine grace to subdue it. Tlie second is, that it is rea- 
sonable to judge of the power of this depravity by the 
power of the motives to holiness which it resists ; and 
the greatness of the above-mentioned advantages, which 
are so subservient to the ir.irhisic force of motives. — 
Whereas the proofs of the power of depra\ity, were 
formerly hinted at in general ; it is nteJful, after 
what has been said, to consider lliem more particular- 
ly. And if the consideration of them make it appear, 
that sinners are far from having good ground to trust in 
their own seemingly good desires and pui poses, so as 
TO renounce all dependence on liie grace of God ; if it 
appear that, instead of this, they have the greatest 
ground to avoid and disclaim such scif-confidence : this 
will be a considerable confirmation from experience, 
of the doctrine of grace ; and mch a confinnarion a^ 
directs to a right improvement of it. 

The first proof of the power of human depravity, 
above hinted at, was it« powerful and eftectual resist- 
ance to the most powerful motives. This seems to be 
a main thing intended by the scripture expressions con- 
cerning the impenitent heart, as a hard heart, a heart 
of stone or of adamant. There cannot be fitter or more 
significant words, to express insensibility of infinite 
obligations. The obligations which reasonable crea- 
tures are under to love God and holiness are a very 
important subject of meditation ; and the subject is in- 
exhaustible ; but it is not needful to- enlarge much upon 
it here ; a general view of it being sufficient to the 
present purpose. 

All the perfections of God ; all the manifcstalionsof 
them in the works of creation, providence, and salva- 
tion ; our absolute dependence on God as the God in 
whom we live, move, and have our being : all the 
endearing relations he stands in to us as our creator, 
the father of our spirits, our preserver) our sovereign 
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Lord, our Saviqur ; all the effects and excellencies of 
his goodness which is so free, undeserved, and disin- 
terested ; so constant, so extensive and abundant ; in 
a special manner, the mysterious incomprehensible 
mercy and love of God in redemprum on the oqe band, 
and the eternal rewards and punishments on the other 
hand, which are so clearly proposed to the considera- 
tion of sinners in the holy scriptures ; these are all de- 
signed, and have of themselves a powerful tendency 
to procure compliance v/ich the will of God, and to 
persnade sinners to return to him with their whole 
hearts. These obligations and motives are of varions 
sorts, and have a manifest tendency to work on all the 
inward principles and springs of action. But in order 
to a more clear view of their intrinsic power and force, 
were they not defeated by an obstinacy, superior to 
the power of motives and persuasion, it is fit to consi- 
jder briefly the following properties of them. 

It is evident, that the motives to love God and ho- 
liness, are in themselves incomparably greater than 
any motives to love any other object whatever. In- 
deed, all the just grounds of love to other objects, are 
just grounds of love to God, because he is the source 
of all that is amiable and desirable in his creatures. — 
The motives to love God and holiness, are infinitely 
stronger, than all motives and inducements whatever 
to the contrary. Any valuable present enjoyments^ 
by which men are induced to wickedness, are not pe- 
culiar to it ; but may be had ordinarily much better in 
the ways of holiness ; and any troubles that attend a 
life of true holiness, may be as incident also to those 
TV ho neglect it, without any solid consolation to miti- 
gate them ; besides, the many intrinsic evils that make 
prevalent depravity so great a punishment to itself.-*- 
As God's benefits, which are so strong motives to love 
him and his laws, are innumerable ; so they are always 
multiplying. They are new every morning. Lam. iii. 
Our obligations to love and honour God, are, in a 
manner, always observant to our view, and continu- 
ally before our eyes ; which is a farther proof of the 
power of thai obatiaatc depravity and insensibility, 
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which defeats their good influence. Others who de- 
serve our love and affectionate esteem^ may be at a great 
distance ; they may be persons with wliom we have 
nothing to do, or with whom we have no intercourse ; 
they may be worthy of our love and esteem, but there 
may be no valuable consideration, why our affections 
or our thoughts should be occupied about them ; or 
even though they be our benefactor s, all our obliga- 
tions to them may be of an old date . It is the very re- 
verse of all this in the case in view. God is not far from 
any of us, he fills heaven and ear|h, and is every where 
present ; he is a God with whom we have to do ; he 
is continually loading us with benefits, and, which is 
itself an inestimable benefit, he is always manifesting 
his glory to us, having blessed us with faculties capa- 
ble of contemplating it. The heavens are always de- 
claring his glory, and the firmament his handy work ; 
day unto day uttering speech, and night unto night 
teaching knowledge. All the divine works are con- 
tinually proclaiming the divine perfections. The earth 
is full of his riches. All his works praise him and ex- 
cite us to bless him ; to love, to honour, and obey him. 
All the good in the world should convince us how good 
it is to draw near to God ; and all the evil in the world, 
what an evil and bitter thing it is to depart from him, 
Psal. Ixxiii. Jer. ii. 

These things may give us some view of the great- 
ness of the motives to divine love, and universal holi- 
ness ; and, consequently^ of the great power of that 
inward depravity that resists ihem, and hinders the 
sinner's heart from yielding to them. They prove a 
strong and obstinate insensibility, with respect to infi- 
nite obligations, in point of justice and gratitude, to 
Jove God with the whole heart. They prove a pow- 
erful and inexcusable stupidity, about the chief ingre- 
dients of true felicity, in the favour and enjoyment of 
God, which are incomparably more desirable, than the 
thingA to which the impenitent heart gives the prefer- 
ence. When things that are in themselves the most 
absolutely necessary, infinitely desirable and glorious, 
are either the objects of the heart's indifference, or 
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only of weak, confused, and transient desires ; while 
other things, which bear no proportion to them, and 
which are comparatively less than nothing and vanity, 
inflame the heart with ardent desires ; and are the ob- 
jects of its most vigorous and its most steady affections ; 
this proves such an enormous disproportion between 
inens' affections, and the worth of their objects, and so 
powerful a perverseness of disposition, as is a very 
proper object of amazement as well as the deepest 
regret. 

This method of proving the power of human depra- 
vity, from the power of the motives to holiness which 
it resists, is not only founded on scripture, but agree- 
able to the plainest principles of reason. Thus, in scrip- 
ture, the Lord takes heaven and earth to witness 
against sinners ; especially, those whom he had fa- 
voured with distinguishing privileges, that he bad 
nourished and brought them up, though they rebelled 
against him : it is added, tke ox kncweth his omner^ and 
the ass his master'' s crib, but israei dot A not know, my 
people doth not consider. These, and the like scripture 
passages, charge the disaffection of the impenitent, and 
tlieir alienation from God and his law, with a stupidity 
which is in some respect worse than brutish. The 
ordinary way of reasoning, in other cases, about the 
power of any natural cause, is by considering the pow- 
er or force of any opposite cause, which it is able to 
resist and defeat. It is thus men reason in natural 
philosophy, on speculative subjects. In moral subjects 
we judge of the strength of mens' inclinations to any 
thing, by considering the motives and inducements to 
the contrary, which are found insufficient to over* 
power them. If a man reject the most advantageous 
proposal in the world, as to his temporal concerns ; 
the more advantageous the proposal is, the greater is 
the man's inward aversion, and the unsuitableness of 
the proposal to his prevalent inclinations, which is dis- 
covered by his refusal. If innumerable good offices do 
not kindle grateful sentiments ; the greater these good 
offices art , the stronger is that insensibility, or aliena- 
tion of hearty which sugh ingratitude discovers. If a 
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great dinger in retaining them, and great advanuges 
that are inconsistent with them ; the greater these dan- 
gers and advantages are, the stronger is the attach- 
ment to these trifles, to which so valuable inter- 
ests are sacrificed. The application of these things 
to the subject of our present inquiry is obvioas. Thej 
shew what we ought to think of that insensibilitv, m* 
God's infinite excellencies and benefits ; that indiffer- 
ence about the highest blessedness in the enjoyment of 
him, and that obstinate propensity to vanity, which 
hinders sincere compliance with the proposals of the 
grace of God in the gospel. 

As the power of depravity appears in its resisting 
the most powerful motives, it is n farther pioot of its 
power that ic resists them, when proposed in the most 
advantageous manner. The defects which may fre- 
quently attend the proposal of the motives to holiness, 
are not sufficient to account for their inefiicacy and want 
of success. £xperience proves, that they are ineffec- 
tual, when proposed not only by men of ordinary en* 
dowments : but even by men of the greatest abilities, 
and of the greatest dexterity in persuasion. The 
hardness of the impenitent heart, resisted the strong- 
est motives to repentance and holiness, when propo- 
?.eA by inspired men, such as prophets and apostles, and 
by the Redeemer himself, who spake as never man 
spake. As to the external cintumstances of proposing 
instructions and persuasives, notliing could appear 
more proper to beget deep and lasting impressions, of 
the necessity of conformity to the divine law, than the 
awful manner in which it was delivered at Mount Si- 
nai, to the ancient Israelites. Yet the history of that 
people shews how far it was from having a due effect 
on them. 

It is a farther proof of the power of that depravity 
which we are considering, that it makes men resist 
the strongest motives and persuasives, even when they 
are in such circumstances, as seem most favourable to 
the good influence of these things, and most subservient 
' to their good tendency. There are indeed no exter- 
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nal circumstances^ which inward perverseness does not 
misimprove to had purposes. Prosperous circamstan- 
ces seem fittest to work on mens' ingenuity ; but it is 
generally owned^ that they are found less favourable 
to the interests of piety and holiness, than aiHiction. I 
It is a proof of great perverseness, that men should be 
most apt to forget God, when his providence is most 
icind and buuntilul to them. Afflictions seem to be, in 
tlieir native tendency, preservatives against inconsid- 
cratcncss and thoughtlessiiess. But experience shews ^ 
how many people arc less or more like Ahuz, who in \ 
his aiHiction, trH.nsgrcssed more and more. Where • 
«itRiction proiiiices goot! impressions and g<»od purposes ; 
oftt'Utimes these things do not survive x\\q clisircss or 
danger tlsnr oiiruwlon: d tlieni : and ofrcntimes M'hcre 
ilicy arc homewhat in«;rc durabic^ i!icy Usiic wUy in a 
very partial ref;iri:iaiion, or |:raduitHy vanlih and dis- 
appear. As depravity abuses prosperity into an occa- 
sion of inconsiderateness, it abuses aftiiction mto an 
occasion cf murmur: ng. It is remarkable, that many 
people seem scarcely to acknowledge any providence 
in tlieir prosperity, in order to thankfulness ; and seem 
to acknovv ledge a provider.ee in their distresses, only 
to murmur against ir. Both they, whose circumstan- 
ces make them tasie more of uiitvvard prosperity than 
others ; and they, who are more frequently exposed 
lo greater dangers than others, are far from being found 
the most susceptible mk' good impressions. There is 
thai in the perverseness of the impenitent heart, that 
makes it ihc more insensible, to things of the best ten- 
dency, in proportion as they become familiar to it. 

In lijc next place, it is a very strong proof of the 
j)tnvtr of depravity, tliat it resists the strongest mo- 
tives, even when the mind applies to them with a con- 
siderable measure of attention. It is indeed a weak 
objection, against ihe arguments already adduced, that 
tile ineiHcacy ot* motives, and the advantages subser- 
vient to them, is owing to inconsiderateness about 
them, or important defects in the manner of consider- 
ing them. Obstinate inconsiderateness about infinite 
f>b]jgations, and certainly such are our obligations to 
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Jove €pod and his laws, is itself a very inexcuseable 
perverseness. All the motives to holiness^ are mo- 
tives to serious attention and consideration. Strong 
iilieaation of heart is at the bottom of canelessness, and 
inattention to things of infinite importance. 

But besides alltliis, experience shews chat the strong- 
est motives to holiness, are frequently found ineffec- 
tual, even when considered with a good deal of atten- 
tion, and concern. This is, in a special manner, very 
manifest as to that consideration and concern, which is 
the effect of distress or danger. Ofttimes these things 
have a considerable effect un mens' minds for a time, 
producing bitter remorse for past offences, joined with 
many good purposes and resolutions. But, as was ob- 
served above, these things may bq||bimdy where there 
is no sincere returning to God with the whole heart. 
It is in vain to object, that where the motives to holi- 
ness are not effectual, though they be considered with 
attention, there are other important defects in the 
manner of considering them ; and that they are not 
attended, to with aright disposition of soul. Though 
this be a truth, it is no argument against the power of 
human depravity, but rather a confirmation of it. The 
motives to holiness are not only motives to good ac- 
tions, but to a right disposition of heart. Since atten- 
tion to motives is not sufficient to rectify the heart, it 
is an argument of our need of the grace of God for 
that end. 

These things are far from being just objections 
against the necessity or usefulness of the attentive con- 
sideration of motives. As it is in the use of means 
that we are to seek after divine grace, so a chief 
mean of holiness, is due attention to motives to it.— • 
Not only is such attention a chief mean of holiness, 
but a prevalent propensity to it is a chief part of ho- 
liness* The suitable exercise of love to God, and ha- 
tred of sin, necessarily implies the actual contempla- 
tion of the motives to these holy affections. But though 
the consideration of motives be so very useful and tic- 
cessary ; there is a very great difference between char 
GDnsideration of them, which is joined with self-confi- 
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dence, and a disclaiming of dependence on divine 
grace, and that which is undertaken with humble de- 
pendence and earnest application for it. It is this last 
sort of attention to motives, that is the main scope of 
the proofs of their insufficiency, of themselves, for the 
great end proposed by them. 

It may not be amiss to observe, that the wickedness 
of hypocrites, and the many infirmities of the sincere" 
ly religious, which are frequently made objections 
against religion, are indeed- strong confirmations of 
some of the chief doctrines of it ; they shew the pow- 
er of human corruption ; they shew that there is not 
such efficacy as some imagine, in the mere considera- 
tion of motives. It is certain, that not only the sin- 
cerely pious, bur a^o hypocrites, are ofttimes em- 
ployed that way. It is remarkable, that there are 
many severe invectives, especially in the writings of 
those who oppose revealed religion, which suppose 
those to be the worst of men in the world, who are 
most employed in considering the motives to goodness 
and holiness : namely, the men whose office it is to in- 
culcate these things on others. In the mean time, there 
is no ground to look on these men as of a different 
make from the rest of the world. And though there 
be a good deal of injustice and partiality in such invec- 
tives ; yet, is there so much truth in them, as shews^ 
that the efficacy of motives and consideration, is not so 
great as is pretended ; and that it is mens* wisdom, in 
the diligent consideration of motives, to depend on si 
superior efficacy, that can make them have a due ef- 
fect on the hearty and can triumph over all opposition. 

Those writers who appear biassed against the doc- 
trine of divine grace, sometimes lay down such grounds 
of self-diffidence, as are very favourable to it, and' 
evidently tend to prove the necessity of it. They own 
sometimes, in very strong terms, the necessity of 
distrusting the most promising good impressions.—' 
There is a remarkable passage to this purpose, in the 
writings of a celebrated modern author, well versed ■ 
in the moral writings of the ancients. His Mt>rds ar^, 
*' But alas ! the misfortune of youth, and not of youth 
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merely, but of hiiman nature, is such, tliat it i-: a thou- 
sand times easier to frame the higiiesr ideas o * virtue 
and goodness, liian to prjictise the least parr. And 
perhaps this is one of the chief reasons why virtue is 
so ill practised ; because, the impressions which seeiii 
so strong at first, are too far relied on. We are apt to 
think, that what appears so fair, and strikes us so for- 
cibly, at the first view, will surely hold with us. We 
launch forth into speculation, and after a time, when 
we look back, and see how slowly practice comes up 
to it ; we are the sooner led to despondency, the 
higher we had carried our views before." Here it is 
owned, that the motives to goodness may have consid- 
erable effects on mens' fninds, without rectifying the 
prevalent dispositions of their hearts : and that, witli* 
oat having that effect, they may strike very forci- 
bly, and make impressions which seem at first very 
strong. Though such impressions of goodness as he de- 
scribes, are not the easiest things in the world, he af« 
firms that it is a thousand times more difficult to prac' 
tise the least part. It is evident, that a culpable weak- 
ness or perverseness, which defeats so promising im- 
pressions, and ideas of goodness which strike so very 
forcibly, affords strong arguments against that self- 
confidence, that excludes dependence on divine grace. 
The iiuthor affirms, that so bad success in the pursuit of 
goodness, tends to despondency. It must, of course, 
tend to make men quit the pursuit. This shews how 
desirable, yea, how needful it is, to have so powerful 
a preservative against despair of success, as the pros- 
pect of these powerful aids, that are surficient for sur- 
mounting all difficulties. It may perhaps be objected, 
that the passage just now cited, treats only of the high- 
est degrees of goodness. But though the beginning of 
the passage speaks «f the highest ideas of goodness, 
what follows ab(;i:t ?!;e iu efficacy of the most promis- 
ing impressions, scums plainly to be affirmed of the 
practice of goodness in general. 

C c 
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SECTION IV. 

Of divine supernatural operations, and mistakes concern" 

ing them* 

THEY who duly consider the danger of extremes^ 
especially in the concerns of religion^ must observe, 
that there are two extremes relating ju> the efficacy of 
second causes, which have a very bad influence on 
mens' minds, in inquiries of the greatest iniportance. 
The one is, an unreasonable propensity to imagine di« 
vine interposition in things, that are really the effects 
of the course of natnre, actfng in a constant depen- 
dence on the Deity. The cither is, an excessive^fond- 
ness for accounting, for every thing, by the natural 
efficacy of second causes, without admitting any imme- 
diate divine interposition whatever. The nrst of these 
extremes, is ofttimes the occasion of various sorts of 
superstition and enthusiasm : and the other of more 
direct impiety. 

Some speculative men, who set no bounds to the love 
of accounting for every thing, are strongly biassed 
against the doctrine of grace, as clashing with their 
favourite prejudices. They are disgusted at a doc- 
trine which ascribes to the first Cause, a manner [of 
operation, in producing holiness and happiness, so un- 
suitable, as they imagine, to his manner of operation 
in his other \yorks ; and to the order that obtains both 
in the material and intellectual world. They seem to 
imagine, tliut in all the ether divine works, every 
thing, without exception, happens merely, according 
to a natural course, or according to the efficacy of se- 
cond causes, operating suitably to general established 
laws, while the Deity only preserves these laws, and 
the creatures governed by them ; the doctrine of grace, 
appears to those men disagreeable to reason, as inter- 
fering with the uniformity of the divine works. And 
whereas, the efficacy of grace, is sometimes termed 
supernatural ; because, it exceeds the natural energy 
of second causes *, soraeiimes people annex to that 
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wordj several wrong notions, which strengthen their 
prejudices against the thing intended by it. They 
seenn to imagine, that supernatural operation, denotes 
sach effects, and such a manner of working, as is un- 
suitable to the frame of human nature i and reverses 
the established order of nature, as to the connexion 
between causes and effects. It is proper, therefore, 
to make some remarks on supernatural operation, or 
immediate divine interposition in general, which will 
iUostrate several important properties of the opera- 
lions of grace ; and shew that the prejudices in view 
are ill founded. 

It is of importance to observe, that supernatural 
operation does not imply a reversing of any of the 
established laws of nature. When people imagine all 
supernatural operation, to be unsuituble to the perfec- 
twa of the divine work:?, chey seem tu Lonfuund two 
thisfp that are very different -, namely, tlie reversing 
tbe order of the laws of nature, and changing the state 
or disposition of natural objects. The state or dispo- 
sition of natural objects, may be changed by the first 
Caose^ without any greater alteration of the laws of 
nature, than when such changes are prcKluced in any 
object, by external second causes, and particularly by 
free agents. Thus, for instance, when men turn a 
river into a new channel, though they are said to change 
its natural course, the motion of that power, after that 
change, is really as natural, or as suitable to the laws 
of nature as before, though the change be an effect, 
which there was nothing in the nature of the rivet 
itself sufficient to produce. In like manner, it is evi- 
dent, that the first Cause can easily work good and 
useful alterations in the state or disposition of various 
•orta of creatures, without any alteration of the laws 
of nature, or even any total alteration on the nature 
or disposition of these creatures themselves. Thus, 
even in the hearts void of holiness, the Deity caA 
easily restr^n wickedness, by good impressions, con- 
tradicting particular corrupt passions ; or turning some 
hurtful passions, such as anger and wra||^ into kind- 
ness and good will. Gen. xxxii. In snch a case^ -thoug** 
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these good impressions would not have happened with- 
out external incerposition : yet, they may operate af- ! 
terwards in a natural way, in producing considerahle j 
good effects, such as the fruits of kind affection and | 
good will, instead of those of anger or hatred. 

These things shew that supernatural operations in 
general, and consequently the operations of grace, do 
not imply a reversing of the laws of nature. This will 
be more evident, in considering afterwards the scrip- 
ture account of the manner of these operations, and 
of the means that are subservient to them. But it ma/ 
be proper first to take a view of these effects, that are 
the main design of them. And here it may not be 
amiss to observe, what is the import of the word im- 
iura/, according to the best meaning of it, when It is 
opposed to what is unnatural ; and is distinguished 
from the corruption of nature. According to this use 
of the word, it is evident that those things are said to 
be most natural, which are most suitable to the na- 
ture of things, and particularly to the plain scope or 
end of the structure of feur own nature, or most sub- 
servient to ihe highest perfection of which it is capa- 
ble. Taking words in this sense, that corruption, 
which divine grace opposes, and is designed to root 
out, is the most unnatural thing in the world. It is 
proper to observe this, because^ though the use of 
words be arbitrary, yer, the ambigr.ity of expressions 
concerning what is natural, or according to nature, 
sometimes occasions hurtful misconstructions, and b 
niacie a handle to bad purposes. 

If the Things wliicli distinguish our nature from infe- 
rior natures, should be considered as the principal 
Miings in our structure and frame ; then it is certain 
that the main things in our own nature, as well as 
every part of the nature of things about us, point out 
that to be our chief end and highest perfection, which 
the scripture represents to us as such. This is evident 
from the bright display, that every thing in nature 
■ gives u«i of the glory and goodness of its author, the 
ciistinguishii)g capacity which the rational soul has of 
'•/7oui,"^. lovinp, and enjoying him^ together with its 
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incapacity of happiness in any thing else ; the native 
tendency of all the divine works and benefits^ to ex- 
cite due acknowledgments of the all-powerful and wise 
Creator^ and the infinitely kind Benefactor, and that 
conscience which teaches us to consider him as the 
moral Governor of the world, and remonstrates to us 
the infinite obligadons we are under in point of jus- 
tice, gratitude, and interest to adhere to him as the 
source of all good, on whom we have so absolute a 
dependence. These things, if duly considered, shew 
that there is no disposition or conduct, truly suitable 
to the nature of things, but that for which the scrip- 
ture directs us to apply for the sanctifying fi;race of 
God. 

On the other hand, there cannot be a more unnatu- 
ral confusion and disproportion iti the world, than what 
takes place in the prevalent aiFeciinns of intelligent 
creatures, when instead of loving God above all things, 
they give the preference to infinitely inferior objects. 
There cannot be a more unnatural abuse of God^s crea-. 
tures, than to make those circcts of His goodness, whose 
native tendency is to make us love and honour him, 
occasions of alienation from him, and rebellion against 
him. There camiot be a more unnatural stupidity,, 
than that which makes the heaits of sinners so insensi^ 
ble of all the motives to love God : when infinite ex- 
cellency, in a special manner infinite goodness and all- 
sufficiency, do- not excite the highest esteem, graiin 
tude, and desire. Such perverseness of heart, has in 
it the greatest incongruity and contrariety in the world, 
to the most important natural differences and relations 
of things ; namely, the differences between God him- 
self and his ' creatures, the relations they stand in to. 
him, and the relations we stand in to him ourselves^ 
as our Creator, Preserver, our chief, and in a manner 
our onty Benefactor (other causes of good being but 
instruments of good in his hands) the Father of spirits 
and Fountain of life,, in whom we Uve, move, and have 
our being. 

* These things shew that that depravity which is op-' 
posite to true holiness, is a disposition which has iii it 

C a 2 
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the gheatest unsuitableness to tlie nature and natural 
relations of things ; and is so contrary to the true per- 
fection of our nature, that it has a direct tendency to 
the desiniction of it. Whereas, some people appear 
prejudiced against supernatural operations ef grace, as 
interfering with the order of nature ; it should be con. 
side red, that the design of such operations is to re- 
move the most unnatural disorder in :lie world'. They 
rescue our faculties from the most unnatural abuse and 
perversion of them. By subduing depravity, they re* 
store the primitive and original rectitude of our nature. 
They re-establish a blessed order and harmony in the 
inward principles of action, namely, the inward indi- 
Tiations and affections of the heart. They render then 
tuitable to the nature of things, proportioned in the 
main to the worth of their objects, (the heart being 
chiefly attached to the chief good) and subservient to 
the true perfection of our nature, and the end of our 
being. 

It maybe said, in a very proper sense, that it is the 
supernatural efficacy of grace, that re-establishes and 
promotes the most important efficacy of natural causes. 
'The most important and most excellent use of natural 
causes, is their subserviency to the knowledge and love 
of God in the hearts of rational creatures. It is pre- 
valent depravity and hardness of heart that hinders 
their efficacy that way. According to the common and 
natural way of speaking on moral subjects, the mo- 
tives to love and obey God, are called just causes of 
love and obedience : and transgressions of God's 
righteous laws are said to be without cause and unac- 
countable. Such expressions, indeed, must be under- 
r.tood in a limited and moral sense ; there being that 
in the heart of a sinner which can account for his 
transgressions, and is the natural cause of them. But 
«uch natural ways of speaking on this subject, are a 
confirmation of what was observed above, that that 
depravity which is opposite to true holiness, is, in the 
sense formerly explained, the most unnatural thing ia 
the world : and that divine grace in subduing it, re- 
moves the main hiaderance of the chiei'use and effi9^ 
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cy of natural causes, which is iheir efficacy on the 
minds and hearts of reasonable creatures, directing 
them to the first Cause, the source of all good. But 
this will be still more evident, if wc consider, not only 
the effects of divine grace, but also the scripture ac- 
count of the manner in which it produces them. 

It is evident from scripture, that the operations of 
grace are suited to the frame of our natures, and to 
these laws of nature, which relate to the fittest meant 
of producing the best effects on the minds and hearts of 
reasonable creatures. The proper means or causes of 
producing belief or persuasion with suitable affections, 
are such things as these ; light or evidence ; arguments 
and motives ; serious proposal, of them ; mature con- 
sideration ; earnest exhortation ; and entreaty s warn- 
ings of danger and the like. As several of these things 
were considered in the former section, it was observ- 
ed, that though our need of divine grace supposes the 
insufficiency of these means in themselves ; yet, the 
efficacy of grace does not take away the usefulness and 
necessity of them. It is evident from scripture, that 
these, and the like means, are ordinarily made use of 
in subserviency to the operations of grace, both in the 
first production of its blessed effects, and in advancing 
them towards perfection. 

According to scripture, as divine grace excites men 
to good actions, by producing good affections ; so it 
produces good affections and inclinations in their hearts, 
by informing their judgments, and enlightening their 
minds. As divine love must be founded on the belief 
of divine truths, that is, on the belief of the most just 
motives of love in the world ; so faith, working by 
love, is represented as the whole of true religion. So 
much the more unnatural is some peoples way of rea- 
soning, in opposing the importance of faith on pretence 
of magnifying the importance of good inclinations. — 
As God affi>rds abundant evidence for the divine origin 
of what he reveals, and proposes the most powerful 
motives to what he requires ; so the manner, in which 
these things are enforced in scripture, is evidently the 
fittest in the world to command at^pntion^ and to make 
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deep impression. He condescends to reason with us,' 
to expostulate with U8« to appeal to ourselves, that we 
have no just cause for our obstinacy , to anticipate our 
objections agauist trusting in him, and obeying him , 
and, with the most useful and alarming warnings, to 
mix the most engaging invitations, drawing us with, 
the cords of love, and the bands of a man. 

The scripture teaches as also, that holy inclinations 
and affections are promoted and strengthened in the 
heart, by the same suitable means by which they were 
produced at first. The serious consideration of proper 
motives, and the frequent proposal of them in out- 
ward instructions, which is so subservient to due consid- 
eration, are of constant use. And, as it was observed 
before, that besides the due proposal, and considera- 
tion of motives, there are various outward circumscan* 
ces, which are subservient to their good influence ; 
so the scripture shews that the various dispensations 
of God's providence, are made subservient to the effi- 
cacy of his grace. Though the success of these means 
is not owing to themselves, since experience shews 
that mens* depravity is proof against them ; yet, when 
divine grace over-powers that depravity, it re-esta- 
blishes, as was observed, a little above, the good in- 
fluence of means. It renders them really eflectual for 
these good ends, to which they have an intrinsic, but 
not an insuperable tendency. Every thing in the order 
of grace, or in the new creation, is connected suitably 
to the frame of human nature, to the nature of good 
affections and inclinations, their means and effects. 
This is evident from the influence of just impressions 
of guilt and depravity, on a due esteem of redemption 
'' and grace ; the connexion between different degrees 
of evidence, and just assent ; of faith and love to the 
end, and proportionable love to the means ; of vigo- 
rous and repeated acts, strengthening good habits,, and 
good habits exciting to good acts. When a sinner be- 
comes a new creature, the use of the means of spiri- 
tual life becomes, as it were, natural to him. Thiey 
are as naturally the objects of his hunger and thirst ; 
as it is natural for every living creature to use the 
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means of self-preservation. ' That which is of partita 
ular importance, in considering this subject, is the in- 
fluence of a life of faith, on all the parts of holiness. A 
life of faith on the Son of God, is a life of habitual ac- 
knowledgment, and consideration of the strongest 
motives to love and obey God, as well as of the strong- 
est ground of joy and triumph in him. It is also the 
appointed means of obtaining all needful supplies of 
sanctifying grace. Thus, the due acknowledgment of 
the most powerful motives to holiness, is the means of 
obtaining that powerful grace, which is the chief cause 
of it. 

These things shew that the operations of grace are 
fitted to the frame of our nature, both as to the effects 
they produce, and the manner of producing them. — 
They are far from reversing these good and wise laws 
of nature, of which God himself is the Author. They 
promote the chief end of all these laws, and that in a 
manner suitable to the connexion, which these laws 
establish between causes and effects, or between the 
means of good ends, and the ends themselves. It may 
be said, that it is sin that has broken that connexion 
between naniral causes and their best effects i and it 
is divine grace that restores it. 

It may be proper for farther illustrating this matter, 
to consider briefly some of the chief, known ends of 
the uniformity of nature, or of the general laws that 
establish the connexion between causes and effects.— 
Two principal known ends of that constitution are, 
first that it gives a transcendent display of the wisdom 
of God ; and then, that it directs the activity and good 
endeavours of creatures. The connexion between 
causes and effects, is, that which directs us to the 
means we qfiust use, in order to the good ends we ought 
to pursue. There is in the operations of grace, an ex- 
cellent order that answers these good purposes. There 
13 a subordination of causes and effects, a connexion 
between fit means. and good ends, with a mixture of 
uniformity and variety, that gives a bright display" of 
supreme wisdom. And seeing the promises of divine 
grace are made in such a manner, as to encourage an 
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humble diligent dependence on God in the use of 
meansj and to discourage the contrary, it may be said, 
in a sound sense^ that there are laws of grace as well 
as of nature, calculated to regulate the endeavours of 
those who seek God with their whole heart, so as to 
direct them in the pursuit of wisdom and happiness. 

Upon the whole, it is evident that divine grace does 
not otherwise interfere with the efficacy of natural cau- 
ses, than by preventing the efficacy of the natural cau- 
ses of destruction. That prevalent depraved affections 
are the natural causes of misery, b owned even by 
those who are against divine interposition to prevent 
it. This is carrying the love of a mere natural course 
of things to a very great height. 

In the mean time, it is proper to observe what con- 
cessions ought to be made concerning divine immediate 
intcrpositicin. It should be always acknowledged that 
it is what the Deity is not obliged to. Several things 
that arc objected against the reality of it, are proofs of 
the free undeserved condescension manifested in it.— - 
That is the true improvement that should be made of 
them. If he should leave transgressors wholly to the 
natural consequences of their depravity, which is'what 
the scripture expresses by God's giving men up to their 
own hearts' lust. Psalm xliii. or to the hardness of 
their hearts, he would do nothing but what is perfect- 
ly just. All the works and laws of nature contain such 
obligations, to love and obey the God of nature, as 
make disaffections and rebellion highly inexcusable and 
punishable. Were the Deity obliged by immediate in- 
terposition to remove depravity, it might with equal 
reason be affirmed that he were obliged not to punish 
it, and the divine law alone should have no penal sanc- 
tion. The Deity can no more be obliged to bless trans- 
gressors with holiness, than with all the other ingre- 
dients of the most perfect happiness. 

But though the interposition of grace is what the 
Governor of the world is not obliged to ; yet if such 
blessedness is revealed and offered to us, it is evidently 
our greatest wisdom and interest not to neglect so great 
A salvation. If indeed we find in ourselves these 
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gronnds of self-diffidence which were formerly insist- 
ed on, and if we are obliged to Idve holiness, and con- 
feqnently the most effectual causes and means of it, 
the love we owe to Qod, to holiness, and to ourselves, 
shcnild conspire to make us love and earnestly desire 
operations of sanctifying grace. A sinner can never 
excote his opposition or neglect of Divine grace, by 
^^guig that it is better he should want it, or run the 
greatest risic of wanting it, than that he should be be- 
holden for it to the grace of God, or obtain it other- 
wise than by a mere natural course of things. 

It is proper to observe in the next place that as the 
operations of divine grace, are far from reversing the 
order of the natural world ; so there is in these opera- 
tions a glorious order of a superior kind, and that they 
are higUy subservient to that which is called by some, 
perhaps not improperly, the order of the moral world. 
As the order of the natural world consists in the con- 
nexion between efficient causes and their effects ; so 
that of the moral world consists in the connexion 
between moral causes, or moral deservings on the one 
hand, and rewards and punishments on the other hand > 
and in general, between things that are the objects of 
Gvod's approbation, and these effects of his favour, 
which are encouragements to such things. It is true 
indeed, that, as merit is a relative thing, no creatures, 
not even the most perfect, can merit at the hands of 
God, as one creature may merit at the hands of ano- 
ther. But notwithstanding of this, if the Deity vouch- 
safe to annex perfect happiness to perfect and steady 
obedience to his law, and where such obedience can- 
not be pretended, various gracious encouragements to 
humble and sincere endeavours in dependence on his 
blessing ; it is evident that such an administration intro* 
duces into the divine wofks, an order and perfection 
of a peculiar kind, and which highly illustrates the di- 
vine moral attributes. . 

It is easy to prove that the order of the moral world 
is both different from that of the natural world, and 
superior to it. That it is different from it, is evident 
from this : that both moral good and evil, are capa- 
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ble of great rewards and punishments different from 
these that are necessarily connected with them in the 
nature of things ; and which make them^ in some mea-. 
sure^ rewards or punishments to themselves. Holi- 
ness includes in its nature, a desire of inestinuble 
blessingSj that are not necessarily and inseparably con- 
nected with it : of which afterwards. As to moral- 
evil, the more it is a punishment to itself, the greater 
reason there is, for additional penalties, in the divine 
government, against an evil so destructive to the sub» 
jects of it. That the moral order of the world is of 
supreme importance, is evident from its relation to the 
most important causes and effects in the universe ; 
namely the happiness or misery of intelligent beings, 
and the procuring causes of them : besides that the au- 
thority or dignity of the moral law of God, has an 
evident connexion with his moral attributes. It is a 
principal excellency of the divine administration, that 
all the parts of it are subservient or suitable to the dig- 
nity of the divine moral law, and the regard the Deity 
has for it. These things cannot be said of any other 
laws ; for instance, of these that regulate the mo- 
tions of the material world. 

If the order of the moral world be of supreme im- 
portance, it is certain that the operations of divine 
grace are, according to the scripture account of them, 
highly suitable and subservient to it. All the effects 
of divine grace are bestowed on guilty transgressors, 
in such a manner as is most suitable to the honour and 
majesty of the divine law, and justice. The sancti- 
fying grace of the Spirit of God, is the effect and pur- 
chase of redemption by the blood of his Son, which 
magnifies his law to the uttermost. All the operations 
of God's grace, may therefore be considered as acts 
of distributive justice as well as of transcendent mercy. 
They are the rewards of the infinite merit of the Me- 
diator, while they are acts of pure favour to trans- 
gressors. 

It is not needful, in this place, to enlarge on the 
^scripture account, of the manifold relation between 
redemption and sanctiiying grace. If we consider 
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humr, according to the account there given of this im- 
porrant matter, I'le blood of the Son of God is the me- 
ritorioos cause of sanctifying grace ; his intercession, 
fbuYided on his sacrifice, the continual procuring cause 
of it ; the gospel, which reveals it, the external means ; 
aot! that faith, which includes a due acknowledgment of 
it, the dii«f inward means of it ; as also how the sanc- 
tifying work of God's Spirit is a continuation of that 
energy which raised Christ, as the head of the iicw 
creation, from the dead ; how the union between him 
and ail who arc redeemed and sanctified by liini, is 
compared to that between the head and the members 
of the natural body ; how, by virtue of that union, 
aH divine grace and consolation is communicated from 
hitn to them ; all these things shew that the law or 
covenant of grace is well ordered in all things ; and 
that there is ih this new creation, a sublime harmony^ 
and a glorious order, transcending any other we can 
conceive. This is farther evident from what was hint- 
ed above, about the manner in which the promises of 
divine grace are proposed. It is in such a manner as 
contains the most powerful arguments against sloth 
and indifference, and the strongest motives and en- 
couragements, to humble diligence in the use of means ; 
vhile a dne acknowledgment of the grace of God, 
and humble dependence on it by prayer and supplica- 
tion, is itself, by .divine appointment, a principal 
means of obtaining that grace, as well as an exercise 
which has a particular native tendency to make the 
heart steady and vigorous in all good endeavours. 

What has been said, is of use to illustrate divine 
wisdt>m and goodness, in the supernatural operations 
of divine grace ; and to vindicate them from the ob- 
jections hinted at, in the beginning of this section. — 
These objections are f(;rnded partly on mistaken no- 
lions of supernatural operations, and partly on wrong 
suppositions, ag:ii:)st which there arc strong excep- 
tions from natural reason, tliough we should abstract 
from revelation. Of this kind is that notion of the 
divine .works, which supposes that it is essential to the 
perfection of them, that there should be no divine im- 
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mediate interposition, of any kind, not even for the 
most important purposes. We ought indeed to admire 
the divine wisdom and other perfections, manifested 
in the established laws of nature, from which so glori- 
ous an order results. But the excellency of these di- 
vine operations, which may be supposed to be merely 
according to these laws, and the order that results from 
them, receives no prejudice from a mixture of other 
operations of a different kind, which, as was observed, 
do not reverse these laws, but promote the highest 
ends of them. To suppose that the first Cause must 
produce no effects, but what second causes are suffi- 
cient to produce by the power he has given them, by 
general established laws of nature, is a supposition c^ 
bad influence, as to natural religion itself. It is ex- 
ceeding unsuitable to the impressions we should have 
of the incomprehensibility of God and his works. It 
tends to lessen our ideas of the influence of providence ; 
and has too much aflinity to the old heathen fate. It 
tends to lessen moral dependence of reasonable crea- 
tures on the Deity 4 and to lessen our apprehension of 
that moral order of the world, which is of supreme 
importance, and to which the natural order of it is 
subservient. It is a notion, which, when taken in its 
full kritude, clashes with the known observation of 
the best philosophers on the laws and chief known 
parts of the frame of nature ; namely, that though 
they are calculated for a very long continuance, yet 
not for a perpetual co:Uinuance without renewed di- 
vine interposition. 

The uniformity of the course of nature has been made 
an objection against prayer, relating to external .pro- 
vidences. Several such prayers seem to suppose divine 
interposition, restraining the depravity of wicked men, 
and over- ruling the efficacy of natural causes in the 
material world, when threatening us with outward 
dangers and distresses. As to divine interposition re- 
straining wickedness, as it has been owned by people 
who had only the light of nature, so it is evidently 
suitable to the most natural notions of supreme good- 
ness. As to tVie moivovv^ vvv\\\.^xA:^^\vA.H4Q.TUi^ whet i 
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it is supposed evident and unquestionable, that all of 
tfaem, without exception^ happen merely according to 
seneral laws ; this seems partly owing to inadvertence. 
It is true, there is a visible constancy and uniformity 
in most of these things, particularly in the motions of 
the heavenly bodies, and what has a connexion with 
k« But it is obvious there is one part of the visible 
creation, on which the usefulness of the other parts of 
it to its inhabitants very much depends, in whose mo- 
tions there is so vast a variety of changes, that no 
oniformlty can be discerned (or pretended^ ; nor any 
general laws by which they can be, for the most part, 
accounted for. The motions of the air, in which we 
breathe, are of that importance, that without ihem„ 
the regular variety of seasons would be useless $ and 
all the other provision for the life of che animal world 
lost. As these motions are ordinarily the means of in- 
DDmerable advantages ; they a^'c capable of being the 
instruments of various calamities : such as famine, pes- 
tilence, and epidemic diseases, besides various partic- 
ular disasters. The thing that makes them capable of 
answering so many different ends, is their inconstancy 
and variety, wliich no philosophy can reduce to gene« 
ral laws. Some indeed have supposed, that infinite 
wisdom may have so contrived the original frame of 
nature, that all these motions, however various,. 
should owe their rise to natural causes, without any 
immediate divine interposition. But though it cannot 
be proved that this is impossible^ seeing nothing is so 
to infinite wisdom and power ; yet, as there can be no 
positive proof of it, so it is sufficient to the present 
purpose to observe, that it is possible it may be other- 
wise : and that, though many of these motions pro- 
ceeded from immediate interposition, operating, when 
once they are produced, according to the laws of na- 
ture ; such interposition would not marr the uniformi- 
ty and constancy of nature in these other parts of it, 
where such uniformity is requisite. The mention of 
this instance, is the more suitable to the chief subject 
in view, because of the known scripture expressions. 
and comparisons^ taken from, that part of naturei 
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illustrate, in some measure, that important subject to 
our weak capacities^ John iii. S. 

Though it were supposed, that there were no im- 
Uiedi -te divine interposition, in producing any other 
effects whatever, but only tiiese ascribed to diviae 
grace, yet the disparity between these and all other 
effects^ is of sufficient importance to account for this 
difference^ of so vast importance, that it serves to re- 
fute, all objections, concerning a disparity in the man- 
ner of producing them. A main evidence of this is the 
subject insisted on in the preceding section. Human 
corruption, and the inefficacy of natural causes to sub- 
due it, has made such interposition necessary. 

That which has made it necessary, is a thing pecu- 
liar to free agents, and of which the inanimate or ir- 
rational part of the creation is not capable. Only 
intelligent beings are capable of introducing such disor- 
der into the universe, as needs divine interposition, 
to rectify and redress it. They only are capable of a 
voluntary abuse, and corruption of excellent natural 
powers, and of departing from their original, and what 
may be properly called, their natural state. And 
therefore, though it were certain that it belonged to 
tlie original perfection of the other divine works, that 
tiicrc should be no need of di/ine interposition after- 
wards ; yet, this cannot conclude any thing as to free 
agents. Various arguiiicnts were adduced above, to 
shew that they do need such interposition : and if there 
is suilicient force in these arguments to prove our need 
of it, it should make us very cautious how we subtilize 
against it, as lo its want of analogy with other divine 
operations, lest the love of philosophizing carry it 
against the love of true holiness and happiness. 

Though it were supposed, that in other cases there 
ure very useful and desirable effects, for which divine 
interposition is necessary, as well as for the effects 
ascribed to divine grace ; yet, there are no other ef- 
fects m the world, that are in themselves so necessa- 
ry, or which, in respect of importance, bear any pro- 
portion to them. Divine interposition may be neces- 
sary for other desirable effects ; but no other effects 
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are necessary to happiness^ but conformity to God and 
the enjoyment of him. As these are the great ends of 
divine grace, so they are evidently the noblest effects 
that can be produced in the highest order of created 
beings. There is a peculiar and transcendent excel- 
lency in these effects of divine power, as they are the 
chief effects of divine goodness. 

Though human corruption did not make divine su- 
pernatural operation. necessary in order to holiness, it 
is necessary on other accounts, in order to compleat 
happiness. Though holiness be a chief part of happi- 
ness^, it does not comprehend the whole of it. It in- 
cludes, in its nature, desire of enjoyments that are not 
inseparable from it. Suitable love to God with 
the whole heart includes transcendent desires after 
God ; not only after his favour, but after the fullest 
assurances of it, and of its perpetual continuance. As 
also after sucli enjoyment of God, such intercourse 
with him, and communications from him, as cannot be 
the effects of the mere course of nature ; and cannot 
take place while the Deity acts towards a creature, 
merely in the character of universal Cause, supporting 
the established laws of nature. 

SECTION V. 

Of ikt peculiar excel Unci es of the grace of divine /ere, ana 
the lively vigorous exercise of it.. 

IT is evident, from what was considered former- 
ly, concerning the scripture account of the effects of 
divine grace, and the distinguishing characters of true 
holiness, that the lively and vigorous exercise of the 
j^ace of divine love, is a chief part of true religion. 
But because this vigorous engagement of the heart, and 
affections in religious worship, is in itself a matter of 
so great importance ; and, at the same time, a thing 
against which many people appear very much preju- 
diced, it is proper to consider this subject somewhat 
more particularly. 
It w.as observed before, that all the grounds aj&dl: 
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motiiFes of divine kive^ are so ins^ny motives Ui the 
frequent exercise of that noble aifcction. Tbe sane 
laws of nature and revelation which require dmte 
love, require frequent divine worship. They require 
our ho'iouriiig-God, and our endeavouring to strengdtN 
en the love of God in our hearts^ by habitual ackmiw* 
ledgnients of his excellencies, and our oianif ^y obH* 
gations to him. It is obvious, there ajre two very 
different ways of doing this ; namely, a cold sofierfr- 
ciai, and careless way, which does not affect ^e hearty 
and a serious, affectionate way, with deep revcreocc, 
esteem, gratitude, and strong desires after Gonfiairntty 
tu God. It is easy to observe, which of these two 
ways of worshipping or contemplating God, are matt 
suitable to the love of God with all our heart, and aK 
our soul, and all our strength. - Pec^le vokd of iave 
to God, may be employed in considerii^ and acknow- 
ledging their obligation to love him ; but while their 
hearts are insensible of these obligations ; while their 
hearts are not in some measure penetrated with sok- 
able impressions of them, their praise, their adoration 
and prayer, are not sincere acts of religious worshifi. 
Sincere acts of divine worship, must be real exercises 
of divine love. Acts of worship are not designed to 
inform God, either of his own infinite excellencies and 
benefits, or of our wants ; all which. he knows infinite- 
ly better than we do. Seeing the end of worship is 
not that we may inform God, but that we may honour 
and enjoy him ; it is evident, neither of these can be 
done, unless we honour him with our whole heart. — 
Acts of worship are designed for strengthening and 
fortifying divine love in the heart, by a due exercise 
of it. It is evident, that a few strong and vigorous 
actings of any good affection or habit, have a greater 
tendency to strengthen it, than many weak and super- 
ficial actings. It is necessary for us to be accustomed 
to acknowledgment of God's perfections and benefits ; 
but it is cfangerous to accustom ourselves to acknow- 
ledge these things in a cold and indifferent manner.—- 
For the natural effect of this must be a habit of cold- 
ness a:]d formality y about things of infinite importaoce. 
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The aegligeiH vid careless perfori»ance of 4ivioe wor- 
alup, is next to the utter neglect of it. Nothings there- 
forty is more agreeable both to scripture and reason, 
thsft thaty as it is with the whole heart, we should 
!•¥€ God 3 so it is with the whole heart we should 
worship and serve him. 

For preventing mistakes on a subject of sucb impor- 
taaoe^ k ta proper to make some remarks, concerning 
tiic tcvie strength and vigour of good affections. It is 
evident, that these things must be judged of by a bet- 
ter standard, than the natural outward signs of inward 
emotions, which depend on constitution, and other 
canses. In persons dT different constitutions^ the same 
degrees of kive, joy or sorrow, may have very diffier- 
eni effects as to these outward natural signs and ap- 
pearances. The true measure of the strength of any 
affection, is its superiority to other affections, espe- 
cially those that may interfere with it ; and its influ- 
enee on mens' actions. A main thing, therefore, 
wherein- the true strength of divine love consists, and 
of whatever holy affections have a connexion with it, 
is their superiority to all other affections, their efficacy 
la; keeping other affections within due bounds, and di- 
recting them to right purposes^ and their influence on 
Boiversal holiness in practice. These men, therefore, 
have the strongest love to God, who have the strong- 
est propensity to a course of universal obedience to 
kim ; whose love is able, by God's blessing, to sur- 
mount the greatest difficulties, that attend such a 
course ; and to resist the strongest temptations to tlie 
contrary. But in speaking of obedience^ acts of divine 
worship and contemplation, and due exercise of divine 
Inve in them, must not be excluded ; but included as 
an essential and principal part ; and as such a part of 
obedience, as has the most advantageous influence on 
all the other parts of it. 

These things shew how we ought to make an esti- 
mate of the strength of divine love, as habitually root- 
ed in the heart, governing the life, and duly exercised 
in contemplation and worship. It is evident, that the 
iDore vigorous the exercise of that affection is in wor- 
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ship, the more is the attention of the mind fixed on 
its infinite object, Psal. cviii. the more does the heart 
cleave fast to God, and follow hard after him, Psal. 
Ixiii. the deeper are the impressions on the heart of 
his infinite excellencies, and of all our obligations co 
him, and the greater is the willingness and complacent 
cy of the soul in divine worship itself. 

These things serve also to remove the ambiguity of 
words, that is observable sometimes in unliniited in- 
sinuations and objections, against the use of devout 
affections. Such are the objections which suppose a 
real difference between suitable affections towards God, 
and a due attachment of the will to him ; choosing him 
as the soul's chief good and chief end. Such a choice, 
as was observed before, is a main thing included in 
divine love. But it is an unreasonable strife about 
words, to pretend that such a choice, such high es- 
teem, gratitude and desire, as are included in divine 
love, and were formerly described, are not affections. 
When people deny the necessity or importance of de* 
vout affections, they must either deny the necessity of 
the love of God, or deny that the love of God, even 
with the whole heart and soul, is an affection of the 
soul. Though the use of words be arbitrary, yet, if 
there are abuses of words, which tend to embarrass 
and mislead mens' thoughts ; the way?: of speaking,, 
which would exclude the most transcendent love or 
joy, from being affections of the soul, are of that 
number. 

Whatever reason there may be for distinguishing 
between the will and affections, in some other cases, 
there is no reason for distinguishing between the due 
attachment of the will to God, and the affections in* 
eluded in sincere love to him. The will cannot be duly 
attached to God^ without habitual love to him with the 
whole heart, deeply rooted in the soul. Without the 
actual exercise of that love,, there cannot be a right 
disposition of the will towards God, in his worship.— >^ 
These things adniii of very different degrees. The)t 
who love God most, may sometimes come short of that 
iive)y exercise of divine love and joy ,^ which they ba^vur 



attained to at other times. As the want of snch attain-* 
ments is consistent with a prevalent attachment of .the 
will to God^ it is also consistent with prevalent love 
to him. But it is needful to distinguish between the 
l¥ant of such things, and the wane of all desire after 
them. The want of all such desire is inconsistent with 
sincere love and due attachment, of the will to the 
source of all happmess. If there is ofttimes ambiguity 
in common expressions about the affections, the same 
thing takes place in more formal and philosophical ex- 
pressions, about the various actings of the will : and 
the things which serve to give fixed and determined 
potions, in the one case, serve in both. There are 
transient and fictitious actings of the will, as well as 
emotions of the heart or affect ions. It is needful to 
distinguish between the will aiul the ufTections in these 
cases, wherein men are deeply affected with various 
things against their will, as when Felix trembled in 
hearing Paul's discourse ; in these cases, mens* affec- 
tions are involuntary and forced. On the other hand. 
men may be sincerely willitig to be more strongly af- 
fected towards certain excellent objects, or to have 
their affections towards them more lively and vigorous 
than what they are ; it is evident, this must be the 
case, as to all who are endued with sincere love to 
Ood and holiness. Divine love, where it takes root 
in the coul, is the most voluntary affection in the world ; 
and wherever it is sincere, there must be some aspir- 
ing after higher degrees, and a more lively exercise 
of it. Hence, it follows, that where there is a due 
attachment to the will of God, this is so far from su- 
persedmg the devout affections, formerly explained, 
that it must incliide a sincere desire after them : that 
is, it must include a concern to have the heart more 
and more strongly affected with God's perfections and 
benefits, and all the motives of sincere love to him. 

These things shew the tendency of incautious sub- 
tilizing, on the differences between the will and the 
affections. People are apt enough, without the help 
of philosophy, to satisfy themselves with a mere specu- 
lative belief^ and speculative meditations on God and 
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will. It is true that mens' aflTections in devocion, 
are toa oft of a corrupt nature and tendency. The 
nore need there is of due cautions and directions, as 
to the affections we should prize and seek after. It is, 
indeed, a sure way to avoid wrong affections in devo- 
tion, to discard all devout affections in general. Bat 
•n this footing, people might as reasonably discard all 
devotion itself. Irregular devotion, or wrong affec- 
tions in devotion, are far from being the only danger- 
ous things that sinners need to be guarded against.-— 
Experience shews, ■ men may be verv wicked in their 
practice, who are very cold and formal in devotion. In- 
deed, the most obvious things in the frame of our na- 
ture shew, that while mens* religious belief and exer- 
cises, do not in some measure altect their hearts, they 
cannot much affect their practice. 

What was hinted about the attachment of the will to 
God, shews that when- mens' devout affections are in 
themselves good and useful, they are not the less com- 
mendable^ because^ they are voluntary ; or, because 
ttifcn haVe beeil active and diligent, in the use of pro- 
per means, and in humble dependence on God, in at- 
taining to them. This shews, that when people direct 
their ridicule or invectives against those who work 
themselves up to devout fervours, or who endeavour 
to be fervent in spirit in serving God, they ought to 
restrict their censure to fervours, or strong affections 
that are of a corrupt or trifling kind, or excited by 
wrong means. For it is obvious, that when such in- 
vectives or insinuations are understood without re- 
striction, (which is ofttimes the case, when writers 
or others express no restriction) they tend to expose 
all the holy affertions, included in the strong exercise 
of love to God with the whole heart, excepting those 
in which men may be in all respects passive. 

The view that has been taken of the true strength 
of the best devout affections, is of use, not only to pre- 
vent mistakes about words, but to shew the excellen- 
cy and usefulness of these things themselves In the 
mean time, though we are chiefly to consider the ex< 
ceUeacies of Dmn% lo'ot^ it ouglvt to be remembered 
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that there are other devout affections, which come 
short of it, and which, notwithstanding, are far from 
being despicable or useless. Unless we own this, we 
must maintain, that they who as yet are void of divine 
love and true holiness, either ought not to desire these 
things, or should desire them only in a cold and indif- 
ferent manner. This is so far from being true, that 
the best way such people can be employed, is in earn- 
est desires after such things, exciting diligent endea- 
Toors ; though such desires and endeavours, while men 
are void of real holiness, be attended with very essen- 
tial culpable defects. To excite desires after the love 
of God, even in hearts that have not yet attained to 
it. Is a main design of considering the excellencies of 
that noble affection, not only considered as habitually 
rooted in the heart, but as vigorously exercised in re- 
ligious worship. 

One comprehensive and principal excellency of the 
best devout affections, is their powerful influence on 
practice. This is evident, from what was observed 
before, concerning these prevalent desires of confor- 
mity to God, and of his approbation, or, which is the 
same thing, that prevalent propensity to obedience to 
him, which are essential ingredients of sincere love to 
God ; and such ingredients of it as all other holy affec- 
tions, which may be distinguished from them, must 
conspire to strengthen and promote. The influence 
of sincere love to God, on universal obedience to him, 
is a matter of so great importance, not only for shew- 
ing the excellency of that holy disposition of soul, but 
also for discovering the delusions of self-deceivers who 
falsely pretend to it ; that it is needful to consider this 
matter at some length by itself ; and, therefore, it is 
to be the subject of a following section ; but it is proper 
to observe here, how unreasonable it is to make one 
ingredient of divine love clash against another. This 
is plainly the case, if, on pretence of inculcating strong 
inclination to keep God's commandments, we dimin^ 
ish the importance of just impressions of his excellen-^ 
ties and benefits. To have a due esteem of God's ex« 
cellencies, a due grateful sense of his benefits, a pre- 
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valent inclination to due habitual acknowledgment of 
these things, with suitable desires after the fatoar, 
the approbation, the enjoyment of God ; to have such 
suitable esteem, gratitude, and desire towards God, 
is to fulfil the chief commandments of God. It is by 
these things, we obey the commandments of God whtdi 
relate to the heart, or prevalent dispositions of tbe 
soul. Such suitable aflcctions towards God, are prin- 
cipal parts of conformity to him, or of obedience to 
him. They are in themselves essential duties of holi- 
ness, and they include a just impression of the chief 
motives and encouragements, and of the chief patterns 
of all the other duties of holiness in genera!. A due 
esteem of the chief moral excellencies of God's nature, 
has such an influence on suitable love to the moral du- 
ties of his law, that these things cannot be separated. 
In considering the excellencies of the lively exercise 
of divine love, it is of particular use to explain these 
properties of it, which distinguish it from strong affec- 
tions to inferior objects. Whereas, it is a chief use of 
reason and judgment, to controul and restrain our 
strong affections towards other objects ; it is a chief 
use of these faculties, to promote and strengthen the 
vigorous love of God, and that love of our neighbours, 
which is inseparably connected with it. The lively 
exercise of divine love, is the noblest use to which 
Imman reason and understanding, sanctified by divine 
grace, can be subservient. It is the more needful to 
consider tiiis, because of various insinuations, and ways 
of speaking, which tend to give a quite contrary view 
of things. Of this number, are these ways of speak- 
ing* hy which the rational way, and the affectionate 
way of devotion, are without any due explication or 
restriction, distinguished, or rather opposed to one 
another. It is true, indeed, that all affectionate de- 
votion, is not wise and rational : but it is no less true, 
that all wise and rational devotion must he a£ection- 
.lie. All suitable divine worship must include the ex- 
ercise of divine love. Seeing there are various affec- 
tions different from true love to God, or inconsistent 
with it, w arm devoX\bT\ o^vvwcvt^ I€^.^.'«3 \i^ >QKcce'«2UQici^le .: 
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tat seeing love to God with the wliole heart is the 
OKMt reasonable^ and the most necessary thing in the 
world, all cold and superficial devotion must be un- 
reasonable. The use of human understanding is > to 
know God and his works. The chief end of knowing 
God's works, is the knowledge of God himself. The 
highest end of knowledge is not mere speculation. — 
The great end, therefore, of knowing God and his 
wc{rks, is to love God, to honour, and obey hini, and 
to enjoy him. Divine love and joy are the highest at- 
tainments of human nature, and highest ends of all its 
faculties. 

It is the use of reason to curb mens' passions, but it 
is to curb passions that are hurtful or liable to eiicess. 
It is needful, and requires great efforts to set due 
bounds to our love of other things. But the end of 
setting bounds to our love of other things, is, that we 
I may set no bounds to our love of God. When people 
h speak of rational and affectionate devotion as opposite 
things, they seem to go in so far to the philosophy, 
that made it the use of reason to root out the affec- 
tions. But whatever rash and inconsistent things may 
liave escaped men in sallies of zeal against devout af- 
fections, yet, when men calmly consider the most use- 
ful things in human nature, few are capable of denying 
the affections to be of that number. It is with good 
reason, that a famous author, Malebranche, speaking 
on that subject, compares the state the incellectusu 
world would be in, without inclinations or affections, 
to the state of the material world, were it without 
motion, on which its beauty and usefulness so much 
depends. If it were, indeed, the true use of reason, 
to root out all affection, the right use of reason would 
be inconsistent with virtue and happiness. These things 
necessarily imply suitable affections towards God and 
our fellow-creatiir'w's ; and especially, that love and joy 
of which God hi in self is the object. 

It is the use of reason to op|H>se these affections, 
whichare in their own nature evil, and to moderate 
tho&e^ which, though in iheir own nature useful, are 
jmjgect to hurtful excesses. Mens' affections are Iv^;^- 

E c 
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fional or unreasonable, when they are not founded on 
a well-informed judgment, when they are not excited 
by jusc and sufficient motives, when they are excessive 
in their degree, or have a bad influence on the mind 
and practice. If there are various affections, which 
may be introduced into mens' devotions^ which are 
liable to these imputations ; the more necessary are 
the good and wise affections included in divine lo?e, 
which are evidently of an opposite nature and ten- 
dency. 

The affections included in divine love^ are founded 
on these truths, for which there is the greatest evi- 
dence in the world. Every thing in the world, that 
proves the being of God, proves that his creatures 
should love him with all their heart. The evidence 
for these things is in itself very strongs and level to 
every capacity. Where it does not beget conviction, 
it is not owing to the weakness of mens' capacities, 
but tW the strength of their prejudices and pre-possei* 
sions. This is manifestly the case, as to the great trnths 
of natural religion, concerning God*s infinite excellen- 
cies and benehts ; the many endearing relations wc 
stand in to him, and our absolute dependence on him ; 
the necessity of the enjoyment of God, in order to 
complete happiness, and of supreme love to God in or* 
der to the enjoyment of him : and in general, the ne- 
cessity of having the affections of our hearts, as mocfa 
as possible, proportioned to the worth of their objects. 
Whatever proves that reasonable creatures are obliged 
to love God and his law, proves that sinners are obliged 
to suitable hatred of sin, and self-abasement for it. A 
sinner cannot have due prevalent love to God and ha- 
tred of sin, without prevalent desire of obtaining de- 
liverance from sin, and the enjoyment of God. A 
suitable desire of so important ends cannot be^ wichoot 
proportionable desire of the necessary means. If a sin- 
ner, therefpre, who hears the gospel, have these suitable 
affections of love to God and hatred of sin, to which he 
is obliged by the laws of natural religion, these thmgi 
cannot be sepaTSiXed iiom 2l teal complacency in that 
redeinptioii^ and gc9^^«% ^VaOck «t^ "^^^r^i^^Vxi^xviiNled 
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FcligioD. This does not suppose that natural religion ^ 
can discover or prove the peculiar things of the gos- 
pel Xo be true ; but when they are discovered, it proves 
them to be infinitely desirable. A book of laws that 
-are enforced with awful sanctions, cannot prove that 
the^aovereign ba^ passed an act of grace, or indemnity, 
in favour of transgressors. But it proves tliat such 
favour is to them the most desirable, and the most ne- 
cessary thing in the world. It proves that the way oC 
saving us from sin, which the gospel reveals, is infi- 
nitely suitable to the honour of God, to the dignity of 
his law, and to the exigencies of the consciences ^of 
sinners. But it is not suitable to the scope of -tytif pre- 
sent inquiry, to enlarge here on the e^-idences of the 
main principles of natural religion, and revelation. 

As what has bseti hinted, gives some view of the 
greatness of the evidence, it shews that if the truth of 
these principles is once supposed, they contain the most 
reasonable, and most just motives in the world, tj the 
good affections included in divine 1g\ e. The most ob- 
vious principles of natural religion, are evident proofs 
of the necessity of loving God with our whole heart. 
The peculiar doctrines of the gospel, relate to our de- 
liverance from sin. And it is manifestly the most rea- 
sonable thing in the world, that deliverance from 
sin, should, in the most vigorous manner, occupy the 
thoughts and affections of sinners. 

-As the affections included in divine love, are founded 
9n the most reasonable gronnds and motives, they arc 
incapable of excess. This is a principal excellency of 
these affections, and it is peculiar to theTrr. It is un- 
reasonable to object, that men may be so occupied about 
one part of religion, as to overlook and neglect other 
parts of it. Sucli partiality in religion, does not argue 
an excess in mens* love to God or holiness, but a very 
culpable defect in it. The more men have of these 
holy affections, the stronger must their inclinatiof^ be, 
to that obedience to God, which is universal, and ex- 
tends to all his precepts. 

The affections included in divine love, are so far 
from being capable of exces^ that they must always 
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come short of the worth of their object. This mast he 
the case^ even though men were in a state of perfec- 
tion. It is not only impossible to overvalue Goid*8 ex- 
cellencies and benefits, or his favour and the enjoy- 
ment of him. Our esteem of these things, our grati* 
tude, our desires, our complacency in God, can never 
fully come up to the motives and groutids of these good 
affections. When it is said, that holiness implies a due 
proportion between our affections and their objects, it 
must be understood with obvious limitations and re- 
strictions, relating to God's infinity. The love of 
creatures to God, is infinitely unequal to the object. — 
But since the ^object of that affection is infinitely supe- 
rior to all other objects, the affection itself should, as 
much as possible, transcend all other affections. It is 
always capable of the most just and reasonable additions 
and increase of strength. We cannot have sincere di- 
vine love, without a real desire of such'progress in it. 
The necessary disproportion of that affection to its ob- 
ject, and the strong obligations to it, the divine bene- 
fits which are continually multiplying upon us, are 
evident proofs of this. And as there is good ground 
to suppose, that strong desire and endeavours after 
progress in the love of God, is a main thing, intended 
by the scripture expressions about our loving him with 
all our heart, and all our strength ; so there are mani- 
fold other instructions in scripture, which shew that 
we cannot love God truly, without endeavouring to 
love him more than we do, and that desire of progress 
is a main character of sincerity. 

From uhat is said, it is evident, that it is equally 
absurd and impious, to suppose that creatures may love 
God too much, or more than they ought. Hence, it 
follows, that sinners cannot hate sin too much ; that 
they cannot prize deliverance from it too much, or be 
too thankful for it. It is true, that there are certain 
bounds, beyond which mens* affections cannot rise, in 
their present frail state, without doing hurt to their 
frame, or even unhinging it. But there are very ob- 
vious reasons, that this is no proof of a danger of ex- 
cess in the good affections \\\ v\evf * Iw ttieus' present 
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imperfect state, these affections labour always undei 
culpable and hurtful defects ; they <ire also subject to 
very hurtful decays through opposition from inward 
iafirmities, and outward hinderances and temptations, 
of a contrary tendency. This .may be very evident 
to us, if we consider some obvious differences, be- 
tweeen these excellent affections in view, and mens' 
affections to inferior objects ; particularly these appe- 
tites, which relate to the subsistence of bodily life, 
and its enjoyments. These appetites seem scarcely 
capable of being extinguished, or liable to ciangerous 
decays, by neglect. The thing that requires effort 
and labour is to moderate them. It is far otherways, 
as to the noble affections, included in the love of God 
and holiness. These superior affections are liable to 
so manifold opposition, and to so dangerous decays ; 
that men can never be too careful, in using all proper 
preservatives against defections, and all proper means 
of steadiness and progress. Men may have sincere 
love to God, rooted in their hearts, while they are 
not in the actual exercise of it : but not without some 
habitual propensity to such exercise : and the lively 
exercise of it, is tlie great mean of preserving and 
strengthening it, and of avoiding these dangers, from 
within or from without, which threaten the decay 
of it. 

These things shew, that as the affections included in 
divine love, are in themselves incapable of excess ; so 
they are the chief means of restraining the inordinacy 
or excess of mens* aflfections, to inferior objects. Mens* 
chief affections must always be fixed on some object or 
other. There must still be some affections, which have 
the sovereignty in the heart. If mens* chief affections 
arc not fixed on God, they must be fixed on some 
other objects, which are infinitely below him. Dis- 
order and confusion in the prevalent affection^ of the 
heart, must necessarily ensue upon such a preference 
of the creature to the Creator. It is in vain to pretend 
to remove the inordinacy of affections to other objects, 
while that supreme love to Grod, to which these other 
affections should be subordinate, is neglected. It j^ 
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divine love that restores and establishes a noble order 
in aW the aflk-ccions of the soul. It is divine love that 
establishes inward temperance in the affections^ and 
mnuitains the sobriety of the heart. All the good affec- 
tions included in it, tend to restrain these irregular 
selfish passions, which have so bad inftuence, both oi 
mens' praciiccy and on their judgment and understand- 
ing ; the more violent degrees of which passions so 
often marr the exercise of reason. Such passions oft- 
time i do great prejudice by an excessive application, 
and, in a manner, a confining of mens' thoughts to 
some one object. Divine love employs the mind and 
heart, about all that beautiful variety of useful thoughts 
and actions, which are necessary in the practice of 
universal holiness. Though religion is called the oae 
thing needful, yet, that one thing comprehends a great 
many things ; yea, all the things by which we should 
promote the glory of God, the good of society, and 
the perfection of our natures. That unity of principle 
and end, which takes place in holy affections and ac« 
tions, together with their amiable harmony and con- 
nexion, and mutual subserviency to one another, give 
them an unspeakable advantage, above all strong af- 
fections towards inferior objects. Corrupt and inof' 
dinate affections, through their frequent clashing and 
interfering, the impossibility of satisfying them, the 
necessity of curbing and moderating them, the difficulty 
of this where that affection, which is the source of true 
moderation is wanting, and on various other accounts, 
have an evident tendency to disquiet and perplex the 
mind, and consequently, to darken it. The tendency 
of divine love is, in all respects, the very reverse of 
this. 

All these tilings shew, that as divine love is the 
highest use of human reason and understanding, so it 
has the greatest tendency to the true improventient and 
cultivating of it. It makes men truly wise, and gives 
them a right.judgment in things of the greatest impor- 
tance. Inordinate affections are the greatest enemies 
to reason, if right understood. They bribe it into 
their corrupt \met«%\%^ ^\^ U%>% Vx a^inst eridencet 
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A main thing, therefore, in true freedom of thinking 
and reatoning, is freedom from that bias of wrong ai? 
fections. If this cannot be had without the prevalence 
of the contrary good affections^ the source of true free- 
dom of thought, is divine love. It is a general pro* 
perty of the strong affections, that they have a natural 
infliuence on the memory, on fixing the thoughts, and 
on rendering mens' invention more fruitful. But dif* 
ferent affections make mens' inventions fruitful in a 
very different manner, according to the good or bad 
nature, and tendency of these affections themselves. 
The mind is naturally fruitful in these thoughts, which 
are most suitable and most favourable to these affec« 
tions, which are most predominant. These things shew, 
that the love of God, and that love of truth which h 
implied in it, have a manifold advantageous influence 
on mens' reasoning faculties. Divine love restrains 
these perverse affections, which are the causes of wrong 
judgment, and of delusion every day ; it gives the 
mind a freedom from the most hurtful biases, it fixes 
the attention, it puts the mind in the best situation for 
the roost useful inquiries, it makes the mind fruitful in 
the thoughts that are most subservient to them, it re- 
conciles it to what labour and application may attend 
them. 

It is proper to observe, that there are two sorts of 
reasoning, on things that relate to practice, between 
which there is a considerable difference. The one is, 
that reasoning which is designed for finding out the 
truth, in cases where men as yet want evidence, and 
must suspend their judgment. The other is, that rea- 
soning which is designed to strengthen good affections 
and purposes, by reflection on proper motives of the 
truth, of which the mind has already a well-founded 
persuasion. As to the first sort of reasoning, even 
where divine love takes place, and is founded on a just 
assent to the most essential truths, men may have oc- 
casion for such inquiries, and find them attended with 
difficulty. The frequent diversity of sentiments among 
the best men, in a special manner, about the applica- 
tion of uncontested general rules to particular cases, 
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puts this out of question. lu sudi cases, it is neces- 
sary to avoid a blind affection to one side of a ques- 
tion, before a man's judgment is sufficiently informed 
and determined on good grounds. This is that cool 
and judicious consideration, which is so requisite in 
impartial inquiry. It must exclude the influence of 
corrupt affections, because they tend to bias the mind 
against evidence ; but, for the same reason it must not 
exclude the influence of the love of God, than which 
nothing is more truly subservient to the search of 
truth. 

But, notwithstanding the usefulness of such inquiries, 
it would be manifestly unreasonable to place the whole 
of religion in them. It would be absurd to pretend 
that all devout exercises should be performed with 
such a suspense of judgment, as these inquiries sup- 
pose. This would infer, that there can be no exercise 

. of divine love, founded on the just and Arm belief of 
divine truths ; and that a state of sincere holiness must 
be a>state of perpetual scepticism. It is evident, that 
this would cast a very injurious reflection on the means 
God has given us of knowing his will. It-would infer, 
that they are so obscure and defective, that mens' be- 
lief can never be fully determined on good grounds ; 
and that the right use of reason in religion is, to be 
"ever learning, and never able to conle to the know- 
ledge of the truth." 

From what is said, it is evident, that the lively ex- 
ercise of divine love and joy, has the greatest connex- 
ion with the most desirable sedateness and composure 
of mind. When men oppose. sedateness of mind, and 
lively affections to one another, they do not consider 
duly the great disparity between these irregular affec- 
tions, which should never be introduced into devotion ; 
and, those affections which belong to divine love, 
which are essential to the right perfoi-mance of devo- 
tion. What has been said above, concerning the op- 
posite tendency of these two sorts of affections, shews 
that the one is as useful in order to due composure and 
terenity of mind, as the other is hurtful to it. Irrc- 

j[iiJar affections tend to &^Vft\i\V<^tGk\\xd) limder due 



attention, and distract the thonglits. The very re* 
verse of this is the natural result of divipe love, and 
of all these concomitants of it, which the apostle calls 
the fruits of the spirit ; joy, peace, long-sufferings 
gentlenesSi^oodness. Whoever believes the scripture 
account of luture blessedness, must own that it is a 
state of the most vigorous, and most perfect love and 
joy, in the most perfect serenity and tranquillity. To 
have the love of God shed abroad in our hearts, and to 
be filled with joy and peace in believing, is the near* 
est resemblance of that blessedness. That faith which 
works by love, is a faith by which the soul and con- 
science enter into rest, Heb. iv. While that faith and 
love are wanting, and while mens* chief affections are 
such as cannot be satisfied, and must be controuled. 
there can be no durable and solid rest or composure of 
mind. 

SECTION VI. 

Of various general properties, common io the Best itwM 
affections, with the other affections of human naiur; 

AFTER considering the distinguishing excellen- 
cies of the affections included in divine love ; it is use- 
ful to consider some properties which are common te 
them, with other devout affections ; or all the othef 
affections of human nature in general. A right view 
of this matter, is of use, both for vindicating the im- 
portance of these holy affections, and for farther illus- 
tration of their peculiar excellencies. Some general 
resemblances between them and other affections of a 
very different kind, are sometimes made use of as ar- 
guments against two very important points. These 
things are improved partly against the usefulness of all 
devout affections, considered in themselves general i 
partly against ascribing any of them to divine grace. 
Whatever may be said of such objections otherwise, 
their success, on the minds of many, makes them con- 
siderable. If there are people who are strongly pre- 
judiced against devout affectionS| it is UQt to b« \v<^^« 
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dered zt, that this should bias their minds in favour 
o£ any appearance of arguments against them. 

The general resemblances between the affections in- 
cluded in divine love, and other devout affections, are 
either such as relate to the means of exciting them, or 
the effects which proceed from them. As fo the first, 
it is sometimes objected that the same natural causes, 
which are means of exciting human affections in gene- 
ral, have a natural influence in exciting devout affec- 
tions, and that both in good and bad men, as well as 
any other affections whatever. As to these natural 
causes, or means of exciting the affections, some view 
was taken of them above. The primary means are, 
the knowledge and due consideration of proper mo- 
tives. This alone seems essential and necessary, for 
exciting the affections in a reasonable manner. But 
there are other secondary means, which| though not so 
absolutely necessary^ as attenticn to motives, are na« 
tural helps subservient to it. Such as the advantageous 
proj»osai of them, pathetic discourse, the force of ex- 
ample, and the like. 

Some people seem to imagine^ that because devout 
affections are excited, both in good and bad men, by 
such natural causes t tlierefote, none of them ought to 
be ascribed to divine supernatural operation. And 
again, because there is so great a resemblance between 
all devout affections, as to the manner of exciting 
them, they imagine there can be no very material dif- 
ference in the affections themselves. Seeing, there- 
fore, the devout affections which may be excited ia 
the hearts of bad men, are of so little use ; they think 
we should judge the same way of all devout affections 
whatever, without exception. 

Such objections, sometimes dazzle the minds of the 
inconsiderate, and of those who are strongly prejudi- 
ced against devout affections. In order to shew that 
they are of no force against the affections included in 
divine love, it is sufficient to remove the ambiguity of 
words, and to make some reflections on things that 
were considered formerly, concerning the relation be- 
iween the efficacy of grace , and ^he ^ood influence of 
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When it isnld, that all ^rt»of derouf tfections ar6 
excited by natural causes or mean^, this may be under- 
stood in two different meanings, between which there 
is a very important disparity. The meaning may be, 
either that tlie production of such effects is wholly 
owing to these means ; or, that these means have a 
real influence on them. In the first meaning of the ex- 
pressionsy when the efficacy of means is made an ob- 
jection against the efficacy of grace, it is a begging the 
question. To say that all sorts of devout auctions, 
are wholly owing to natural causes, and that, there- 
fore, none of them should be ascribed to divine grace, 
ia net reasonmg, bul naked assertion. The various 
evidences, from scripture and experience, against that 
assertion, were considered at large above. 

As to the other more large meaning, namely, when 
all that is pretended is, that the natural causes or means 
above-mentioned and the like, do really contribute to 
all sorts of devout affections, this is no objection against 
the necessity or efficacy of divine grace. To set this 
matter in a due light, it is useful to- consider the fol- 
lowing things. 

In the first place, the efficacy of grace, and the good 
influence of motives, and other means, are no way 
inconsistent. The end of divine grace is not to render 
motives and other means useless, but to make them 
effectual. And, therefore, when the good dispositions 
and affections, included in divine love, are produced 
and excited ; they may be indeed the effects of the 
things above-mentioned, as subordinate means, while 
this does not hinder their being the effects of divine 
grace as the principal cause. 

In the next place, it is proper to observe, that the 
natural means of producing good affections, operate 
variously on different persons, according to the pre- 
vious rooted dispositions of their hearts. The diver- 
sity of mens* inward prevalent dispositions, may make 
the same motives and other means, have the most dif- 
ferent effects in the world, on different persons. This 
is so evident from reason and experience, that it is 
not needful to insist upon it. It is well known that 
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ihc same instrnctions and persuasives^ which are Deans 
of producing the besl effects, oo well disposed minds, 
nay be abused by people of tnc moss perverse dispo- 
sitions, to the worst purposes, Rom. vii. 

If there may be a vast disparity, in the effects of 
;the same motives or other means, on different dispo- 
sitions ; even where there is no immediate divine ope- 
ration ; much more must this be the case, where such 
operation is interposed. The same instructions and 
motives, which in the minds of some, only produce 
the common good affections formerly described, may, 
by God's blessing, produce and strengthen in others, 
the excellent dispositions and affections included in di- 
vine love. While they excite in some, only admira« 
tion, good general desires of escaping future punish- 
ment, and of obtaining future blessedness, they may 
in the hearts of others produce the chief things "where- 
in true holiness consists : they may, through the efficacy 
of divine grace, change the heart, by sanctifying it ; 
or, through renewed supplies of the same grace, pro- 
mote and advance so blessed a change. 

The same truths may be considered as motives to 
different good affections and actions. The great doc- 
trines of religion are motives to divine love, and uni- 
versal holiness. They are also motives to these other 
common good affections which come short of it. True 
holiness does not exclude these other affections. It 
includes, it directs, it purifies, and strengthens them. 
It necessarily includes them ; it makes men earnestly 
desire future happiness : but nor in a mere general and 
confused way : it makes men fix their chief desires on 
God, and place their chief happiness in him. The na- 
tural efficacy of motives, ofttimes produces these com- 
mon affections, without divine love ; and rests there, 
without rising higher. The end of divine grace, is as 
it were, to complete the good influence of motives : to 
make them effectual for the chief purposes to which 
they are subservient : and to make them successful 
means of producing the divine image, and of promo- 
ing it. These things necessarily imply the implant- 
ing of divine love in the soul, and the lively exercise 
of it. 
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From what is said, it appears that a general resem- 
blance, as to the means of exciting mens' affections, 
does not disprove an essential disparity in the affections 
themselves, that are produced or excited by these 
means. The sufficiency of natural causes to produce 
various other affections, does not prove their sufficien- 
cy to produce those included in Love to God with the 
whole heart. There is so vast a disparity between 
these different effects, that there is no just arguing 
from the one to the other. The power of corruption 
and depravity shews our need of the power of divine 
grace, to produce and promote sincere divine love. — 
The sufficiency of means to produce other affections, 
does not disprove the power of depravity, but is ra- 
ther a confirmation of it. It is a strong confirmation 
of its power, that it defeats so many promising good 
impressions. It sliews that the efficacy of inward per- 
verseness is very considerable, when men may be so 
deeply affected, and so sensibly touched, with the chief 
persuasives and motives to their duty, without a cor-* 
dial compliance with it. There is a great difference 
between transient impressions of motives, and a tho- 
rough compliance with the true end of them. But 
these impressions are in themselves of a good tendency ; 
and it is the power of depravity that makes them so 
transient and ineffectual as they are. These things 
shew, that the sufficiency of means for other purposes, 
and their subserviency to the good dispositions inclu- 
ded in true holiness ; cannot disprove our need of di- 
vine grace, for producing such dispositions und affec- 
tions, and for the suitaoie vigorous exercise of them. 
Though whatever disproves the self-sufficieacy of 
motives, and other means, proves our need of divine 
grace ; the efficacy of grace does not rake away the 
necessity or usefulness of means. The principal means, 
at was observed above, of good dispositions, are the 
knowledge, the belief, a.id consideration of proper 
motives. Divine love necessarily supposes the belief 
of those divine truths, which are the chief motives to 
it. it implies, in its very nature, a prevalent ^ro^evx- 
sity to the acruai consideration of tVvem •, 'ociv^ v^^\ cw>* 
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sideration is necessarily implied in the actual exercise 
of that good affection. 

These things shew, that true holiness necessarily 
implies a disposition, to the active use of the means of 
it. And as motives are the principal means of it, a 
suitable impression of them rooted in the soul, is a main 
thing, wherein true holiness consists. This shews how 
unreasonable it is, in considering the efficacy of grace, 
and of motives, or other means, to make these things 
clash and interfere, between which there is so evident 
a consistency and harmony. The groundless imagina- 
tion of an inconsistency in these things, is a main source 
of the objections which embarrass the subject in view. 
What has been already said, shews on what principles * 
the force of such objections must depend. - Some of 
them are built upon this supposition, that if an all- 
seeing God, who knows our hearts, knows that the 
mere proposal and consideration of motives, and other 
means of holiness, will not of themselves be effectual; 
he will not make the use of such means, on our part, 
necessary for that end. This is manifestly a very ud- 
reasonable imagination. It is evidently agreeable to 
God's perfections, that the offers and operations of his 
grace, should be suited to our necessities. It is ne- 
cessary for us to be holy, and to be beholden to the 
grace of God for that end. But this make^ it no way 
necessary for us to be made holy, without the use of 
means. 

Some of the objections in view are built on this posi- 
tion, that if the Spirit of God make men holy, he must 
do it, without disposing them to the habitual conside- 
ration of the motives to holiness ; at least, not in order 
to the exciting of the holy dispositions which are inclu- 
ded in divine love, or which have a connexion with it. 
This is a position that contradicts itself. It implies, 
that if the Spirit of God is the Author of all holiness, 
he is not the Author of some of the most essential parts 
of it. A sincere disposition to consider the motives to j 
divine love, and to use all proper means of the lively I 
exercise of \t, UV>ox\\^vvt^%e^u^l^art of holiness, and ( 
Jia^ a power fu\ vaV^u^vice ovi ^>}afc v^'Ccl^^x ^^-^sx^^ Vu I 
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These things shew, that the inflnence of means is no 
just objections against the efficacy of grace. They 
shew, therefore^ that, though the use of the same means 
may excite the holy affections included In divine love, 
and other affections of an inferior sort ; this does not 
hinder a vast disparity, not only in these affections 
themselves, but also in the manner of their production. 
The external means may be the same. Mens* inward 
meditations may be on tne same moving subjects. But 
there is a difference between what is wholly the natu- 
ral production of means themselves, and what is the 
effect of divine grace operating by them. There is a 
difference between the natural and intrinsic efficacy of 
means, operating suitably to the previous dispositionsof 
mens* hearts ; and the efficacy of means, when divine 
operation rectifies the inward dispositions of the heart, 
and gives to means and endea*/ours, that good success 
which inherent depravity or infirmity would otherwise 
hinder. 

When people imagine that the use of means, or ac- 
tivity and diligence \n the use of them, clashes with 
the reality of divine operation, they so far go into 
one of the most unreasonable branches, of what the 
body of Christians reckon the enthusiastical scheme of 
religion, namely, that if God act on mens' minds, men 
themselves must cease to act ; or that they must for- 
bear the use of means, till they find some previous 
impulse exciting them to it. 

They who do not own the doctrine of grace, must 
own, that if divine grace were needful and real, it 
would not hinder, but excite, activity and diligence in 
all good endeavours ; and that it is suitable to the di- 
vine perfections, that if divine grace were bestowed, 
it should be bestowed in such a manner as to encour- 
age diligence. 

It is a main source of error in general, that men 
frequently confound things, between which there are 
the most substantial difference, because of some re- 
semblances of less consequence. It is thus, that some 
people strengthen their prepossessions against all 
pietyj because of the resemblances of \t, xYwkX ^\^ l%\wvV 
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in hypocrites. It is evidently a delusion and self-deceit 
•f the same kind, when men despise all devout affec- 
lious in general, these included in divine love not ex- 
cepted, becaaie of some kind of resemblance between 
all the affections of human nature in general. The 
view that was taken before of the difference between 
true holiness, and false appearances of it, shews that 
that difference is the most important and the most es- 
sential difference in the world." The name and general 
notion of affections, are applicable to the best and to 
the worst things, the heart of man is capable of. The 
best and the worst dispositions or emotions of the heart, 
are called affections, as the most useful truths, and the 
most hurtful practical errors in the judgment, are cal- 
led principles. Some general properties may be af- 
firmed of all sorts of principles, as well as of all sorts 
of affections. The natural nieans of producing or con- 
Hrming principles, are real or seeming arguments ; as 
the natural means of exciting affections are suitable 
motive^, which are indeed arguments, relating not 
not merely to the reality, but to the goodness ot cer- 
tain object*, or the contrary. Notwithstanding such 
general resemblances, as it is absurd to annihilate the 
difference between truth and falsehood, in mens' prin- 
ciples, it is no less absurd to annihilate the differences 
formerly considered, in mens* affections. It cannot be 
justly objected against this illustration, that the same 
evidence produces the same principles. The strong- 
est evidences of the most useful truths, are ofttimes 
considered, with some attention, without begetting 
persuasion. Sometimes men may consider such evi- 
dences, and then do their utmost to refute them. — 
Sometimes these evidences procure assent to some good 
conclusions, while the most important conclusions, de- 
d'.cible from them, are not admitted. There is a re- 
semblance between the various success of the evidences 
of the truth, and of the motives to holiness. Some- 
times such motives are heard and considered with some 
attention, and at the same time, with strong aversion 
and disgust. Sometimes they excite these inferior good 
affections, which were formerly described^ while the 
^sin design of tbem is nox cotnifVv^^ v*vCcv.. 
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The reasonings which have been insisted on, con- 
cerning the influence of means, or of natural causes, 
on all sorts of devout a£Pections, serve equally to vin- 
dicate the two important points, formerly mentioned^ 
concerning the holy affections included in divine love : 
namely, the great importance of these attainments 
considered in themselves, and the reasonableness of 
ascribing them to divine grace. But there are various 
things which make it needful to consider this influence 
of natural causes, on mens' devout affections, some- 
what more particularly. It is a theory » in which 
there has been a good deal of philosophizing against 
serious piety, or aflfectionate devotion. But when 
duly considered, it is of. manifold use for better pur-* 
poses. It is of use for vindicating piety, and for un- 
folding the delusions of self-deceit, in false pretences 
to it. It is owned, on all hands, that there are various 
causes and helps in the nature of thing<!, which are 
subservient to devout affections, especially to divine 
love. It is of importance tu consider, whether this be 
a just objection against such affections,, or an argument 
far them :. and whether or nor, the philosophy that 
subtiliases so much against devout affections, without 
any due restriction, reflects dishonourj not i.R'rely on 
the corruption of nature, but on nature itself.^ On. the 
other hand, it is owned by all parties,, that men may - 
impose on themselves and others,, by devoujt; fervours, 
which either come short of holiness,, or are even of an 
opposite nature and tendency. A right view of the 
natural causes, which have an influence on strong fer* 
vours of affection, is of manifest use, for due caution 
against so hurtful delusion: 

Before we enter on the nrore particular considera-. ' 
tion of the natural causes in view,, it may not be im- 
proper to observe a remarkable inconsistency, in the 
reasonings of many people, against devout affections, 
as the mere product of such causes. Many people, who 
object against such attainments, as the effects of ope- 
rations that are merely natural, are against air opera- 
tion that is supernatural. It might be expected that ' 
such people M^ould never make It an ob\ect\oxi^, 2.^\\ss»v 
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I he gocxlness or excellency of any effect, that it is a 
mere natural efficacy that produces it« Acaording to 
them^ this must be the case, as to all the noblest at- 
tainments, in the minds or hearts of the best of men. 
It is very unreasonable in any people to nssintain, that 
nothing can be of importance, that proceeds merely 
froin tiie natural efficacy of second causes. Bnt tbst 
principle is chiefly unreasonable, in people who ac- 
knowledge no other efficacy on mens' hearts, but that 
alone. If such efficacy is no objection against other 
valuable attainments, and if they are not to be the leis 
esteemed, because they are the effects of mere natural 
causes or natural powers ; it is manifest partiality to 
make such a manner of production an objection agaiast 
all devout affections : especially, against the noblest 
affection of the soul, fixed on the noblest object. 

These things are so obvious, that though people 
sometimes argue, not only against the divine origin, 
but even against the importance of any strong devout 
affections, on pretence that they may be accounted for 
from natural causes ; yet, it seems reasonable to un- 
derstand sucli objections with some restriction. The 
meaning of them seems to be this, that devout affec- 
tions are of little or no importance, not merely because 
they are the effects of natural causes, but because they 
are the effects of such causes, even in the hearts of 
wicked men : and that these must be inconsiderable 
attainments, which may be produced in mens' hearts, 
without any changing of their hearts to the better.— 
Whein the objections in view are understood in this 
meaning, a sufficient answer to them is contained in 
the description formerly given, of the vast disparity 
between different sorts of devout affections. That de- 
scription proves, that to argue from some particular 
sons of devout affections, to all sorts of fbem in gene- 
ral, without exception, is contrary to the most evident 
and incon tested rules of just reasoning. 

In considering the particular natural causes, which 
have a tendency to e-s^cvxe ^^^^wx^Sf^etlons^ that which 
. deserves to be cVve^'j v\\c\vxvct^ vox^^ \% ^XT^ai^<<|,^\\«t9Cvs&. 
t6 proper TOotivea. TYie \rtXVN^ \«vAw^^'^ ^ ^\^v«l^'^- 
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teotion, affords various arguments in favour of vigo- 
roos affections towards objects, of the greatest excel- 
lencj in themselves, and of the greatest importance to 
us. There is probably no controversy, whether seri- 
ous and steady attention to such things, or the contra- 
ry, thoughtlessness and inconsiderateness about th«Bi, 
be most subservient to true wisdom. The same things, 
which are the chief motives to devout affections, are 
the chief motives to all good actions. If attentive con- 
sideration of these things be a natural cause, which 
has a tendency to lively devout affections } the useful- 
ness of the cause, is a good argument for the useful- 
ness of the effect. This way of reasoning is evidently 
founded on a general principle, on which the most sa- 
tisfying arguments are founded in other cases ; name- 
ly, that if the natural causes which have a direct ten- 
dency to produce any effect are good and useful, the 
effect itself must be so likewise. This shews, that in- 
stead of its being a just objection against devout affec- 
tions, that they are naturally excited by attentive con- 
sideration, it would rather be a more plausible objec- 
tion against them, if they were excited ordinarily any 
•ther way. 

It was observed before, that mens' natural power 
of exciting several common good affections, does not 
disprove their need of divine grace, to produce and ex- 
cite divine love. But though mens^ power of atten- 
tive consideration, in order to excite some good affec- 
tions, does not take away their need of that superior 
power ; yet, the use of such serious consideration, 
with application to God for his blessing, is of such im- 
portance, and of so good tendency, thai it is necessary 
to vindicate it from objections, founded on the bad use 
of it, and artificial imitations of it. The interest of 
true piety requires the vindication, not only of divine 
love, but also of earnest desires, and other devout af- 
fections, that quicken mens' endeavours after it. And < 
whatever be said of mens' power, of exciting some 
such affections, by strong attention, it is certain that 
the use of that power, is a thmg to which too maay 
have a. strong backwardness^ tVwLt 4o^^ t5»QXTv^!&^V»'^^ 
fort'iGcd by argumenta. 
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It is incontested, that mens' power of exciting their 
affections, by attention to motives, is ofttimes abased, 
to very bad or very useless purposes. By strong at- 
tention to those things, that are inducements to irre- 
gular affections, these corruptions are more and more 
strengthened. Sometimes men may employ all the 
force of attention they are masters of, for exciting fic- 
titious and artificial emotions, either about religious 
subjects or other things, merely to amuse and deceive 
others, and to procure their applause. Sometimes 
people may be very deeply affected with things they 
know to be fabulous ; and desire to be so affected, not 
out of any love to the objects which occupy their 
thoughts, which they know to have no being, but out 
of love to the amusement produced by raising the pas- 
sions. There are methods, by which some people, no 
doubt, acquire a peculiar dexterity, in raising such 
fictitious passions in themselves and others. There is 
no ground to doubt, but such dexterity may extend to 
all sorts of objects, that are fit to excite the affections. 
It is a just commendation of tiie objects of Christian 
faith, that there are no objects in the world, which, 
considered in themselves, are so capable of exciting 
the most delightful affections of the soul. There is the 
less ground to wonder, if men who are intent upon 
such fictitious and artificial affections, about objects of so 
elevating a tendency, for the unworthy purposes above- 
mentioned, may acquire some faculty that way. But 
if such intention in devout exercises, he a heinous con- 
teinpt of the Deity, the more enormous this evil is in 
itself; the more enormous is the malignity of charging 
any persons with it groundlessly. Christian charity 
and cand'jur, should incline us to suppose, that exter- 
nal signs of inward affection are real, and that where 
no remarkable signs of that kind appear, there may be 
affectionate devotion in mens* hearts notwithstanding. 
If we must form any judgment of the sincerity of oth- 
ers in devotion, as we should incline to the charitable 
side, it would be very unreasonable to confine our 
charity to those who appear least serious. 
Some people^ when they «oxi«v^«t Ymth m«i m-wj ^t.- 
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cite in themselves, artificial and fictitious fervours^ 
imagine they have discovered mighty o^ectidns against 
the importance of devout aiTections. ^t it should be 
remembered, that dexterous mimics can imitate the 
most amiable good affeccions towards men, as well' as 
devout affections towards God, They can imitate the 
joys and sorrows of the most tender parents, and mMt 
generous patriots, and counterfeit the good affections, 
which men should have to their families and their 
country. But these affections are not the less com'> 
mendable, or the less important, because they may be 
imitated. It is because these affections, where they 
are real, are so amiable and praise-worthy, that 
men who want them, seek favour and applause, by ar- 
tificial imitation of them. If it is not a just objection 
against any guod affection towards men, that there may 
be artificial imitations of it ; it is evident partiality to 
make it an objection against devout affections towards 
God. Whatever resemblance there may be between 
artificial emotion*?, and those which flow from sincere 
affections rooted in (be soul ; it is a resemblsiuCQ Xh9X 
Is consistent widi a very important disparity. It IS 
true, that there is not such disparity in outward signs. 
To pretend that there should, is to pretend that out- 
ward signs should make the hearts of other men, as it 
were^ transparent to us. It is necessary for us to 
search our own hearts, but it is not necessary, nor fit 
we should have access to discern the hearts of others ; 
as we would not think it very desirable, they should 
discern all that passes in ours. But of these things, 
more fully afterwards, in treating of the natural ef- 
fects of strong affections, after considering the means 
of exciting them. 

When we consider the frequent abuse of mens' pow- 
er of exciting their affections, we should remember 
that in all other cases, the abuse of things, that are in 
themselves useful and necessary, is acknowledged to 
be no just objection against the due use of them ; but 
rather an argument for it. Unless we adhere to this, 
we may plead for laying aside the use of all the pow- 
ers and faculties of human nature. As a^ evills> one 
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way or other, the abuse of good, and all moral evii 
consists in the abase of some good natural powers, or 
tome perverseness that tends to such abase ; so it is a 
common and no less just observation, that the abuse or 
corruption of the best things is the worst. If the rec- . 
titude of our affections, the due exercise of them,. and 
of all the active powers of the soul in subserviency to 
them, were not of the highest importance ; the abase 
of these things would not be so odious, nor so hurtful 
as it is. When people object against mens' power of 
exciting their affections, by attention to motives, be- 
cause that power is abused in exciting such affections 
as are very trifling or hurtful ; they may, with equal 
reason, despise mens' power of acquiring and strength* 
ening habits, by repeated acts, because that power is 
subject to the like abuses. This is not a blaming the 
corruption of nature, but nature itself, and a blaming 
the very main things in that noble structure. These 
powers, which are so much neglected or abused, would 
take place in human nature, though it were perfectly 
free of all moral evil ; and, it is indeed in such a state, 
that they should bs exerted, even with the greatest 
vigour. Next to the capacity of divine love and joy, 
to which all the powers of the soul should be subser- 
vient ; there is not a nobler faculty in the frame of 
intelligent creatures, than the power of knowing the 
motives and grounds of these excellent affections, and 
of serious consideration of them. It was observed be- 
fore, how effectually depravity hinders such conside- 
ration, and defeats the good tendency of such motives, 
even when considered. Serious consideration and re- 
flection, on such perverseness, suggests strong motives 
to earnest desires after that divine grace, that gives 
sinners new hearts. But when such serious considera- 
tion itself, at least serious consideration, in order to 
excite suitable affections, is the object of mens' con- 
tempt, they take the most effectual method to avoid 
strong affections towards God and religion ; and it is 
then they are most destitute of any proper preserva* 
tive, against slrotv^ aSecx\otv\ c^^ ^ ^\^^\«^\. Vaxvd, 
In coasidermi^tYie a\i\x^e c»i u-^^Wv ^'^^x^^ \\. ^iai^\ 
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be remembered, that natural powers, and the natural 
Uws which regulate their efficacy, are the effects of 
supreme goodnesss and wisdom. This is the more evi- 
dent, the more carefully menf inquire into these laws, 
which regulate the connexion between causes and ef- 
fects, in the minds and hearts of reasonable creatures. 
The connexion between causes and effects, by shewing 
the conhexion between the means and the end, directs 
us to the right improvement of our active powers, in 
pursuing the best ends, by the fittest means. No at- 
tainments are more desirable than good habits, and 
^especialIy good affections. Such attainments are the 
true end of the laws of nature, which give such effi- 
cacy to repeated acts, and intense meditation, or seri- 
ous consideration. The end of the structure of our 
nature, as a divine workmanship, is to make us active 
in attaining and strengthening good habits, and good 
ections. It is the corruption of nature that makes 
men abuse their good faculties, in subserviency to evil 
habits, and evil affections. Alienation from God and 
holiness, implies an aversion from the due use of our 
best faculties. It has introduced manifold abuses of 
them. But there is not one of these abuses of them, 
which, if seriously refiected on, does not suggest strong 
incitements, to a vigorous improvement of them, to 
the contrary good purposes. 

If mens' natural power, of exciting their affections, 
by strong attention, be ofttimes abused by strong at- 
tention to the incentives of corrupt and irregular pas- 
sions ; this shews the necessity of greater attention to 
the proper motives of good and righteous inclinations. 
If men are ofttimes deeply affected with things they 
know to be fabulous, this should make us ashamed, if 
we are not deeply affected, with things we know to 
be true, and at the same time, of the greatest impor- 
tance. If designing men, can raise in themselves, ar j 
tificial passions, about religious objects, without any 
sincere love to them, merely for low and unworthy 
ends ; this should stimulate us to endeavour after deeper 
impressions, of the same objects, for the most excel- 
lent purposes. 
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In tbe case of artificial devout a£[ections, that for 
which men are to be blamed, is not tlieir intense me- 
ditation on objects of faith i it is not their being deep- 
ly affected with these things ; it is not their being ac- 
tive in exciting their affections ; if the object of their 
meditation be truth, the fault of their aAections lies 
chiefly in unworthy and corrupt intention. We should 
endeavour to be more sincere than they« but not more 
formal. We should avoid their hypocritical intention, 
but not theii* attentive meditation. When such men 
contmue in their wickedness, notwithstanding their 
strong attention to the motives to holiness ; their me- 
ditation, their attention, their affections, aggravate their 
guih. This would not be the case, if their attention 
and their affections were not in themselves of a good 
tendency, notwithstanding the wrong ends they pro- 
pose by them. Whatever be mens' intentions in con- 
sidering divine truths, or the motives to holiness ; the 
more antentively they consider these things, and the 
more strongly they are affected with them ; the more 
inexcusable are they in not complying with them. 

These things shew, that if some men are active, in 
exciting, in themselves or others, corrupt and artificial 
affections, this is no objection against vigorous activity 
in endeavouring after better attainments, and for bet- 
ter purposes. Artificial devout attainments, are neither 
just objections, against the affections included in divine 
love, nor yet against other good affections, which im- 
ply some desire and endeavour after it. All these 
persons, whose attainments come short of divine love, 
are not equally perverse. Those are most perverse, who 
in their devout exercise, iniendio deceive others, and to 
procure their applause, or some such other unworthy 
end. Others, without any design of imposing on their 
fellow-creatures, may deceive themselves, in mista- 
king their attainments for divine consolations, or true 
holiness, while they are only false appearances of these 
things. Of all who want true holiness, those are least 
in danger, who neither deceive themielves, nor in- 
tend to impnve ou others ; namely, those who, though 
they want true holiness, are sensible of their want, 
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aod desirous to get so important a want supplied^ join- 
ing with' earnest desires the diligent use of proper en- 
deavours. 

In considering the es^ercise of the common good af- 
fections^ so often mentioned, it is needful to distin- 
guish between the good tendency of these affections^ 
considered in themselves, s^nd the bad tendency of 
that self-flattery, which makes men mistake these at- 
tainments for true holiness* People, who want true 
holiness, are well employed, when endeavouring to 
have deep impressions of the motives to it. When 
they mistake every good impression of that kind, for 
holiness itself, their mistake is of dangerous tendency. 
But such attainments do not become wholly useless, be- 
cause they are over- valued. Partial reformation is much 
over-valued, when it is mistaken for universal obe- 
dienp. But, notwithstanding of this, it is in itself, so 
far as ^goes, good and desirable. It is unspeakably 
preferflle to the enormity of a dissolute practice. 

Sincere good affections towards God or men, ought 
not to be called artificial, because men are active and 
diligent in exciting them. That name, when applied 
to affections, implies an odiobs meaning, and denotes 
something very different from commendable activity, 
in the use of proper endeavours. It implies dissimu-i 
latioti or corrupt intention. 

There are some good affections in human nature, in 
the lively exercise of which, in some cases, men cau 
»c2lrcely be said to be active. Thus, the sorrow of a 
tender parent for the loss of a favourite child,' does not 
need endeavour to excite it, but rather for restraiuing 
it. It springs naturally from a strong affection, rooted 
in his heart, meeting with a disaster that robs it of 
the object of its tenderness. These good affections, 
the exciting of which, does not require so much en- 
deavour, as the due moderating of them does, are 
things, which, howev^er good, and useful of them- 
selves, are common to very bad men. All the good 
dispositions, which distinguish good men from others, 
are of such a nature as to need active endeavours for 
Strengthening and confirming them. They ought not, 
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on that accoont, to be called artificial. If one who has 
a sincere love to his country^ is careful to excite the 
vigorous exercise of that good affection^ especially 
when employed in difficult service, his betDe so active 
in exciting that affection^ does not make it the less 
amiable. If his weakness made him need such endea- 
Tours, his endeavours ought not to be discommeDdoili 
because they were necessary. If it is a laudable things 
to be active in exciting and strengthening all such good 
affections, as are far from being too strong already ; it 
is highly unreasonable to think of the Deity, as the on- 
ly object whom men should not labour and endeavour 
to love. 

What has been said concerning the influence of at- 
t-entive consideration, in exciting mens' devout affec- 
tions, serves to give light to the influence of other 
natural causes, formerly hinted at ; which , thou^ not 
so necessary for exciting just and reasonable affiKtiotts, 
as attention to motives, arc subordinate help^ natu- 
rally subservient to it. Of this number, as was ob- 
served above, is pathetic discourse, and the force of 
example, between which there is a manifest affinity. 
Pathetic or affectionate style, properly speaking, rs 
that manner of expression, which is the natural eflect 
of the actual vigorous exercise of the affections ; 
though like various other natural things, it may be ar- 
tificiully imitated. Experience shews, that when men 
are under the actual influence of strong and lively af- 
fections, good or bad, they have a natural eifect on 
the turn of mens' thoughts, and expressions. The turn 
of dwnight and style, which is the natural effect of 
strong ;^ei:tions in one person, is a natural mean of 
exciting t;be like affections in others. Its influence that 
way, is far /roro being irresistible ; nor is it at all so 
considerable ii^ itself, as the intrinsic force of proper 
motives, whatiey^r way expressed. It is ofttimes abu- 
Tsecf, as the ;best things are, to bad purposes ; but not- 
withstanding all tl^is. Jit is of importance to observe, 
that it is far from.be&pg in itself entirely useless or iq- 
.considerable. 

The laws «f t\a\>^Tt ^VC\Ocv \^\^x^ \.^ ^n« \K?^&fc -wsi 
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nrame, ^rt not merely cacuUted in a subserviency to 
the union of soul and body, but also to the union of 
men to one another, in society. This is evidently the 
end of mens' natural power, of communicating their 
though tt« It b also the end of their natural power of 
communicating their affections^ It b a property of 
boiDaD nature, resulting from the union of soul and 
"Vidy, that the affections of the soul, have a manifold 
iniloeoce on the body. They have, in a special man- 
Ber^ a natural influence on the voice, which is the 
chief means of communicating our thoughts ; and on 
the Aspect, which is a sort of mysterious glass, giving 
aome discovery of our affections ; such as our joys or 
sorrows, and the like. The discovery, which such 
outward signs give of our inward affections, is indeed 
^^ly general ; and It is of importance it should be so. 
Thus^ for instance, if the natural signs of mens' devout 
joys, or sorroM's, could discover, whether these things 
proceeded from sincere divine love> or only from some 
inferior affection ; this would make the chief things in 
one man*s heart, transparent in a manner, to the bodi- 
ly senses of others; There are obvious wise reasons, 
why it should be otherwise. Mean time, the differen- 
ces between divine love and all other affections, which 
come short of it, are of the greatest importance, at 
was proved above at some length. But outward signs 
do not admit of so great diversity, as mens' inward 
affections, nor is it fit they should. 

The various things in the frame of our nature, which 
are subservient to the communication of affections, are 
good arguments for the importance of good affections, 
and for mens' mutual subserviency to one another, in 
promoting and strengthening them. We should judge 
of mens' natural power, of communicating their affec- 
tions, as we do of other natural powers^ and particu- 
larly of mens' power of communicating their thoughts 
The abuse of good powers, is no just objection against 
their intrinsic worth and usefulness. The more there 
b of evident contrivance in our frame and make, sub- 
servient to the exercise of any power ; the more evi- 
dent is the importance of that power, coiuixlered in 
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ituclf ; and, consequently, the more excellent and ad v»- 
lageous, is the due improvement of it, and the more dan* 
gerous is the abuse of it. The manifold contrivance and 
mechanism of several parts of the body, in subserviency 
TO the faculty of speech, or the power of communica- 
ting thoughts J shews the importance of that faculty in 
itself; how unnatural it would be if men should neg- 
lect it ; and how culpable they are, when they abuse 
it. In like manner, the manifold subserviency, of the 
laws of union between soul and body, to the commu- 
nication of affection, i^ a proof that that power is ca- 
pable of being improved to valuable purposes, and that 
men should be careful neither to abuse it, nor to neg- 
lect it. 

What was formerly observed, about mens* power of 
exciting their affections, is applicable to their power, 
both of communicating their thoughts and affections. 

The true use and tendency of these powers, as the 
effects of supreme wisdom and goodness, is the com* 
munication of such thoughts and affections, as are good 
and useful. These good powers are much abased to 
the contrary bad purposes ; but this is not peculiar to 
them. It ii common to them with all the other facul- 
ties^ even the most valuable f;iculties of human nature. 
Tl»i*f does not make these faculties in themselves con- 
temptible. It shews the necessity of all proper pre- 
cautions against the abuses, to which the best things 
are liable. For that end, it is needful to know these 
abuses, and to be deeply affected with them. They 
who love devout affections, should consider the bad 
effects of the communication of affections, that are not 
founded on truth and righteousness. These hurtful 
passions, or corrupt and irregular affections, spread 
and strengthened by sympathy, and communication in 
Society, have had lamentable effects in various ages. — 
These things shew the vast importance, of having our 
judgments well informed about the things, that should 
be the objects of our chief and strongest affections : but 
they contain no better argument against all devout af- 
fections in general, or all communication of them, than 
'^men shoM argue against th^ i^ccwVx-^ o^ ccimmMtiicat- 
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illg our thoughts ; or against our other b est faculties, 
because of the many terrible effects, which have been 
so frequently « produced by the abuse of them. 

The power that men have of communicating their 
thoughts and their affections, does not mak6 other meo 
masters, either of our judgment or of our inclinations. 
It does not put it in their power to force our assent to 
what is false, or our inclination to what is unjust. We 
have a power of examining all persuasives that^ may be 
proposed to us ; and our affections should be foundecf 
on a due information of our judgments. Yet, as there 
are various ways, of informing our judgments, about 
these things, that should be the chief objects of our af- 
fections ; and of reminding us of our chief obligations 
to love God with our whole heart, and to love our 
neighbours as ourselves ; the cold and indifferent way 
of doing this, is far from being the most reasonable ov 
most safe. If it is a dangerous thing, when affections 
that are corrupt are strong and vigorous, it is also 
dangerous, ^vhen the best aflectionii are wholly want- 
ing, or weak and feeble. The safety of the mind re- 
quires freedom from these strong affections, that are per- 
verse and irregular. But the best preservative against 
these evils, is th« strength and vigour of such affec- 
tions, as are cf an opposite nature and tendency. If 
we prefer the cold and lifeless way of persuasil>Q 
to the pathetic way, this implies, that when men pro- 
pose the most jiist motives, to excite or strengthen the 
best affections in others, they should endeavour to 
be void of these affections themselves. This is far 
from being reasoTiable, or according to nature. If men 
have at heart, the success of their best persuasives on 
other^ they should endeavour, first of all, tb be pencr 
trated with just impressions of these things themselves. 
And thougli men may be very active in exciting their 
affections, as well as in fixing and in expressing their 
thoughts, yet, it is otherwise, as to the influence of 
inward emotions on all the outward natural signs of 
them. Where mens* affections are at once vigorous 
and sincere, and affectation does not interpose,, these 
Aatural signs do not wholly depcod on. the WiU^ though 
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they may, and ought to be regulated by judgment and 

reflection. 

The natural influence of society on mens* affectioD», 
instead of being a just objection against the importance 
of devout aflPections^ aflPords solid arguments for society 
in devotion. This is the more evident, the more we 
compare together the great ends of true religion, and 
the ends of human society. The design of true reli- 
gion and devotion, gf divine love, and divine grace, 
'fi not to root out or impair whatever is social in hu- 
man nature, but to refine, to purify, and strengthen 
such things. Religion is designed to unite God's rea- 
.sonable creatures to one another, and to himself the 
common source and object of their happiness, the high- 
est object of their noblest affections, and of their purest 
love and joy. The best cement of true union among 
seasonable creatures, is that love which is the end of 
God's commandments. Divine love, and brotherly 
love to our fellow-creatures, have a manifold natural 
influence on one another. Suitable lave to God neces- 
sarily implies, love to his creatures, and all just love 
to his creatures, is subservient to the love we owe to 
himself. Such is the make of the hearty that the vigo- 
rous exercise of suitable love to one object, facilitates 
the exercise of the same good aflection towards other 
proper objects ; and tends to give the heart a due turn, 
tnd disposition for that purpose. If our love to one 
iinother is highly subservient to the love of God, a 
principal means of mutual love, is mutual usefulness, 
especially in tilings of the greatest importance ; the 
natural good influence of good example, and of the 
communication of good afteciions, are not iifdeed the 
only things, wherein mutual usefulness in the concerns 
of religion, consists : but they render mens' usefulness 
to one another, in these important tiiinijs, considera- 
bly greater and more extensive than otherwise it 
would be. 

It is natural, that society in good actions and joint 
participation of the same enjoyments, should heighten 
the sweetness of mens' enjoyments, and strengthen 
their mutual good affections. Experience put.s> tbi^ 



beyond »li question. The^ who are alienated from the 
love of God, are for connning mutual usefulness, anct 
all the advantages of society, to things that relate to the 
life of the body^ and the inferior enjoyments of the 
mind i which enjoyments, when compared with the 
substantial happiness of the soul in God^ and separated 
from it, are indeed mere amusemenn. Yet, even in 
this case, while mens' enjoyment is unhappily confined 
to inferior things ; it is justly observed, to depend 
very much on good affections, which they feel in them* 
selves, or observe in others. We should acknowledge 
it is an effect of supreme goodness, that the advanta« 
ges of society, the influence of good example, and of 
the communication of good affections, are not restrict- 
ed to inferior things, but extended to things of the 
highest importance. It tends to make creatures, who 
are made for society^ to be more in love with it, and 
more attached to its interests. It does not tend to les- 
sen due inclination to secret worship ; seeing secret 
and social worship have such an influence on one ano- 
ther, that, where mens' hearts are sincere, each of 
them increases the inclination of the heart to the 
other. 

It should also be observed, that society, in serious 
devotion, gratifies various good desires, that are ne- 
cessarily included in the love we owe to God and men. 
To a heart well disposed, it must be a- real pleasure, 
not only to be well employed itself, but to see others 
well employed likewise ; and, not only to feel the best 
dispositions in itself, but also to observe the probable 
evidences of the like dispositions in others, to rejoice 
in the prospect of their begun happiness, and to be un» 
der the influence of their good example. This desira- 
ble mixture of divine and social enjoyment, is the na- 
tive tendency of that love, which is the fulfilling of 
God's law, when duly exercised in the society of good 
men, employed in the best actions. The more we 
love men, the more we must wish tliem to love God, 
and the more we love God, the more we must desire 
that all others siioukl love him also. Thus, the ad- 
vantages of society in devotion, by gratifying the goo^ 
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desires^ that are inctoded Jn divine and brotherly love, 
tends to encourage, and by encouraging, to strengthen 
these two comprehensive good affections, which arc 
the chief parts of true holiness. 

In considering the force of example, to which the 
influence of pathetic discourse is so much owing ; it 
should be remembered, that good examples, not only 
are means of attention to other motives, but also par^ 
take of the nature of reasonable motives and persua-t 
rives themselves. It is true, indeed, that the influence^ 
of example abstractly considered, may be distinguish- 
ed from the proposal of motives, or that strong atten* 
tion to them, which was formerly treated on Men 
may propose to us the chief motives, to the best af- 
fections, without giving us an example of them. Men 
may appear deeply affected with the best things, when 
they are not proposing them to us. Our best affec- 
tions, should be founded on motives, far superior to 
the example of any creatures whatever. But the due 
influence of the highest motives, does not exclude' the 
usefulness of various additional incitements. It ratbei' 
renders the heart more susceptible of deep impressions, 

from all reasonable incitements of whatever kind. 

Good examples, whether as to good actions, or good 
affections, are evidently of that number : if it were 
otherwise, and if good examples did not considerably 
strengthen our obligations to goodness, the resistiiKr 
of their influence, would not be so great an aggrava^ 
tion of wickedness, as all reasonable men allow it to 
be. 

As the influence of example, and other natural cau» 
ses, is no just objection, but rather an argument for 
the importance of devout affections ; neither is it any 
just objection, against ascribing the affections included 
in divine love, to divine grace. Various general con- 
siderations were proposed above, for illustrating the 
harmony between the efficacy of grace, and the gof)d 
influence of means ; but there are several peculiar 
proofs of that harmony, which arise from what has 
been observed concetuVtv^ the usefulness of society, 
and example, D\vvw« ^t^t^ ta>A^ Y^^^\«fc\vi ^^-^cvs^ 
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without making snch means subservient to them. B6t 
if it is a principal end of the grace of God, to proMbti^ 
mutual love among men, it is evidently suitable to this 
noble end, not to lessen mens' mutual usefulness, in 
their most important concerns, but to increas^e it. If 
it is not the design of divine grace to unhinge or 
weaken, but to strengthen the bands of society, it is 
evidently suitable to this good end, that society in de- 
votion, should not be superfluous, but attended with 
peculiar advantages It is a great effect of God's good- 
ness, that the operations of his grace, are so much 
suited to the fram^ of human nature, and to the inter- 
ests of human society. It is a remarkable instance of 
this, that there are special promises of God's grace, and 
presence to those who meet together in his name. 

Such 'encouragements, evidently tend to strsngthcUu 
mens* im.'n«ati6n, to society in devotion. This is man- 
ifestly suitable to the relation, between the beginnings 
of true^lioliness and happiness here, and the consum- 
mation of them hereafter. The design of the one, is 
to prepare for the other. Future blessedness is a state 
of happy society, and communion with the most per- 
fect creatures, and with the Source of all perfection ; 
with God who is love, and with those who love God 
and one another. It is evidently suitable to the de« 
signs of divine grace, in preparing them for future 
blessedness, to encourage these things which bear a 
peculiar resemblance to it. 

In considering the operations of divine grace, it 
should be remembered, as was hinted before, that they 
are suited to our frame, and suited to our necessities. 
None of its operations are superfluous. We need di* 
vine grace, in order to suitable impressions of all pro- 
per motives and inducements to holiness ; but not in 
order to lessen any of these motives and inducements 
themselves. Mutual love, and mutual usefulness, are 
necessary parts of holiness. And, as was already 
proved, if mutual usefulness were lessened, this be-" 
hoved to lessen the motives and inducements to mutual 
love, and the good effects of it. 

If there are operations of divine gr%^> v*bw*Las 
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neceuary to vs, for prodocing good dispositions and 
affections in the soul ; it does not follow, that tkere 
should he other operations, which are no way neccssarji 
to hinder the natural influence, of the affections of the 
90u! on the body. That influence belongs to the union 
between these two parts of human nature. It is from 
that union, that the communication of affections, and 
that force of example which is implied in it, results. 
If we need divine grace, to sanctify the affections of 
the soul, ic does not follow that thisl should impair iH 
union with the body. The Author of grace, is also the 
Author of nature, though by no means, of the corrup- 
tion of it. These thinn in our nature, which belong 
to the union of soul ana body, and the unitFng of men 
to one another in society, are no parts of the corrup- 
tion of our nature, but principal parts of its original 
frame and structure. The design of divine grace, h 
not to impair that noble structure, but to remove what 
is hurtful to it. ^ ^ 

In considering the natural causes, which' have an in* 
fluence on mens' affections, it is needful to have in 
view, not only the influence of the soul on the bodj, 
but also that of the body on the soul. It seems to be 
generally owned, that as the affections of the soul na- 
turally produce some inward effects on the body, so 
these things have a reciprocal influence on the soul, 
suitably to the union between these two parts of hu- 
man nature. It is not necessary for us to know pre- 
cisely, what these inward things in the body are, 
which are most immediately affected by the various 
operations of the soul, or which have the most imme- 
diate influence on them. As people are divided in their 
sentiments about animal spirits, it is not needful to 
know which side is in the right. That which is of 
importance, in the present inquiry, is to consider some 
evident consequences of a general principle, which 
seems to be owned on all hands ; namely, that that 
mutual sympathy of soul and body, and reciprocal ac- 
tion upon one another, which we are speaking of, is a 
j^encral property tViat x^V^% ^\vi^^ Sxi ^VV t\\e affections 
^buman nature^ aad\& tkox xq>&^ x^^vtv;x^^ v^ ^^x^^ ^^eul* 



ticulsr s«rrt of them. Many whd^own this general pritf* 
tiple, when they are considering the union between 
the ioa! and body, do not seem to advert to the plain 
Mnsequences of it, when they are considering devout 
affections* It is proper, therefore, to observe some 
evident consequences of it, which are of use to pre- 
vent mistakes on that important subject. 

In the first place, if this sympathy between soul and 
body^ be a general common property, of all the affec« 
lions of human nature, it is unreasonable to look on it 
as a distinguishing character of the devout affections of 
self-deceivers, or impostors. 

No doubt, tlie affections of such mens' souls, in de* 
Totion, and in other cases, have an influence on their 
bodies, and that influence is reciprocal. But seeing 
this is by no means peculiar to them, but common to 
the aff*ections of the best and of the worst of men ; it 
is a thing of no use^ in stating the differences between 
true holiness, and false appearances of it, or between 
true and false pretences to the divine Spirit. If this 
•sympathy take place in the most corrupt, or most ar- 
tificial affections, of persons who are impostors, in de« 
Totion, or in other things ; it takes place also, , in the 
exercise of mens' best affections towards their fellow- 
creatures, towards their families, their friends, or 
their country ; and there is no reason for excluding it 
from the vigorous exercise, of the best affections to* 
wards God, No doubt, there is a great diflference be- 
tween even the bodily effects of irregular violent pas- 
sions, and the effects of these good affections, which 
tend to true serenity, and tranquillity of soul. Yet, 
the greatest serenity of soul, does not impair its union 
with the body ; but has a very desirable influence on it* 

It would not be needful, to insist so much on these 
tbing3, were it not that in considering devout affections, ' 
men suffer themselves to be more easily misled, by con- 
fused and undetermined notions, than on other sub- 
jects of less importance. Because, these properties of . 
lively affections, which result from the union of sout* 
and body, are no proofs of sincerity or of true ho-*" 
imess, some people seem to consider them rather ^i 
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objections against it. Whereas, indeed j to suppostf' 
such things, proofs of sincerity or objections a^nstit, 
are extremes equally unreasonable. It is proper to 
observe, that the affections of the soul, have a real 
influence on the body, when they do not produce such 
sorts of outward natural signs of inward emotion, as 
are more remarkable, such as weeping gr shedding 
tears, whether for joy or sorrow. Some good ana 
strong affections may be of such a nature, as even to 
hinder such external signs. Yet, where such signs 
take place, they are far from beinff just objections 
against the excellency of the inward affections, whence 
they proceed. Thus, when Jacob wept and made sap- 
plication ; when rivers of tears were shed by David 
f6r his own sins, and the sins of others ; when Peter 
wept bitterly s when Paul besought men with tears, 
inculcating upon them things of infinite importance ; 
when the spirit of grace and supplication, fulfilling the 
divine promise, makes sinners mourn for their sins, as 
one mourns for a first born ; when Jesus wept at La- 
zams's tomb, and wept over Jerusalem ; it is evident^ 
that in these, and the like cases, there behoved to be 
such a mutual sympathy between soul and body, as was 
mentioned above ; and, it is no less evident, that thif 
is no objection against these affections, which produced 
such bodily signs, as if they were not therefore truly 
excellent and holy, and did not proceed from the Holy 
Ghost. 

These things, and the things formerly observed, 
concerning the union between soul and body, shew thr 
necessity of guarding against the ambiguity of words^ 
and its bad tendency, in speaking of animal passions, 
or affections in devotion ; seeing all the affections of 
the soul, in its present embodied state, are the affec- 
tions of a rational animal. When people speak of aqi- 
mal passions, or affections in devotion, they do not 
mean such affections as have for their objects, the con- 
cerns of animal life. They mean either such affections, . 
or emotions of affections in the soul, as produce cer- 
tain natural effects on the body ; or, these effects iu 
the body, wVivcVi ave ptoAuce^Xi^ v:^.^:^. "!vS?i^\\«w^ \-^ \.bic 
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'soul, and have a reciprocal influence on them. When 
people incline to use the term animal affections, in this 
naanner, it is evidently necessary to observe, the great 
and essential diflTerence between the affections excited 
in the soul, and the bodily effects of them : which dif- 
ference, is suitable to that between the soul and the 
body. When, by animal affections, are meant the af- 
fections in the soul, which have an influence on the 
body, this is a property, which agrees to the best af- 
fections, of which the soul is capable, as well as to the 
worst. According to this meaning of the word, when 
animal affections are said to be of little or no impor- 
tance, without restriction or exception, nothing can 
be more opposite to truth, and to piety. The more 
needful it is to state aright the diflTerences between de- 
vout aflTections that are of importance, and these that 
are not ; the piore care is requisite, against confound- 
ing these differences between them, with the general 
properties of human affections, chat are common to 
both. If such confounding of thing) be a preservative 
against placing much of religion in affections, that are 
useless or inconsiderable ; it has a tendency to exclude 
those that are of the greatest excellency and impor- 
tance, by begetting a contempt of all vigorous devout 
affections in general. When people entertain strong 
prejudices against the most- useful things, it is, as was 
formerly observed, by confounding them with other 
things, and by misimproving, for that purpose, some 
general resemblances, that are really consistent with 
a very essential disparity. And as such confusicji, is 
indeed, the Worst confusion that sophistry or inadver- 
tence can introduce into ir.ens' thoughts, it is of so 
much tfie greater importance, to avoid even such ways 
pf speaking, as have a tendency to it. 

As the use of words is arbitrary, people cannot be 
charged with vjcr.g prircijles. irerely fur giving 
wrong names to ihii^gs. When people give the name 
of animal affections, to all the affections of the soul, 
which have an influence on the hotly, they exj ress a 
property of human affections, in which theie is some 
reality, tiid which it is useful tc consider. Bin t* cy ^ 

K h 
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express it in such a manner, as, by the force of cus^ 
torn, or of the association of ideas, has a bad tenden* 
cy. By the force of custom, the names of animal af- 
feetionsy and pasAtofis, carry a low meaning, and raiie 
ideas of aflfections, relating to the concerns of animal 
life. By this means, such ways of speaking, tend to 
make men confound things, between which there is 
the greatest difference, and to make them despise 
things which should be the objects of their high esteem. 
When people understand by animai affections, not 
the affections of the soul, which produce certain effects 
in the body ; but these bodily effects themselves, it is 
easy to observe, how we ought to jndge of the impor- 
tance of animal affections, according to this meaning of 
the expression. When people attain to the most de- 
sirable exercise of the best affections, such as divine 
love, and joy ; it is the good affections excited in the 
soul that men are chiefly to prize ; their good effects 
cm heart and life, and not any immediate natural ef- 
fects of them on the body, which admit of so great 
diversity, according to diversity of constitution. It is 
needful to caution men against over-valuing any bodilj 
effects, or signs of inward affections ; but this is abun- 
dantly practicable, without ways of speaking of so bad 
a tendency, as these in view. If the Author of our 
nature has so C9ntrived it^ that the best and most use- 
ful affections of the soul, should have certain natural 
effects on the body, we should avoid giving such names 
to these things, as tend to inspire a contempt of the 
effects of supreme wisdom. It is an incontested effect 
of the union of soul and body, that a right disposition 
of the one, is subservient to the best, and most useful 
•operations of the other. Even they who love to phi- 
losophize about animal affections, own, that the bodily 
effects of the best dispositions and affections of the soul, 
are subservient to the strength and continuance of 
these affections, and to that application and attention 
of mind, which is so helpful to them. And, if this in- 
deed be the case, it is evident, that animal affections 
Without TeslrktioHi ^xe i^x (t^tci heui^ ^ust objects of 
conterogt. 
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From what is said, it is evident^ that when people 
affect the above- mentioned ways of speakings about 
animal affections in devotion, it has a tendency to mis- 
lead and seduce men, by confused notions of things, 
4nd in a special manner, to prepossess them against 
the vigoroQs exercise of the best affections. But it is 
proper to observe, that the manner in which some peo- 
ple love to subtilize on these things, tends, not only 
to encourage hypocritical formality in devotion, but 
also to lessen the|guilt of self-deceit, and of enthusiasm, 
in false and presumptuous pretences, to divine comma* 
nications. It tends to excuse such false pretences, 
when they arc ascribed too much to bodily causes, and 
men^* ignorance of their owu constitution, not only iu 
the case of distc:nper of mind, but in all other cases in 
general. 

In considering the causes of false pretences to the 
Holy Ghost, and to true holiness itselfj| it was ob- 
served, that such self-deceit, in ordinary casQs, is 
chiefly to be ascribed to other causes than bodily con- 
stitotiou, or want of philosophy. Pride, self-flattery ;i 
inexcusably false and partial notions of religion, in- 
considerateness about the word of God, mens' neg- 
lecting to search and try themselves impartially, and 
to compare heart and life, and their various attain- 
^ments in devotion, with that divine standard, with 
the like culpable causes of practical error, are the 
things that are cliieiiy to be blamed as the causes of 
self-deceit, in false pretences to the divine Spirit, or 
to the divine favour and image. Bodily constitution, 
may indeed have a considerable influence on these de- 
vout attainments, which men over-value in ascribing 
them to sanctifying grace» But ofttimes it may hap- 
|ien, that these attainments themselves, may be things 
useful, for which men are not to be blamed : they may 
be, in themselves, things of a good tendency* It is 
the self-flattery, by which men lay more stress o»: 
them than they ought, to which mens' delusion is chief- 
ly to be imputed. There b sincerity and hypocrisy, 
and there are true and false pretences among persons 
of all sorts of constitutions ; of which more afterwards « 
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In tlic mean time, seeing mens' over-valuing their at- 
tainments in devotion, or their devout affections, con- 
tributes so much to their self-deceit^ in their . highest 
hopes and pretences ; it is of great importance to state 
the differences between these attainments which have 
a connexion with sincere holiness, and those which 
come short of it. It is necessary to consider the dis- 
tinguishing characters, of these two different sorts of 
attainments. But, seeing the influence of the affec- 
tions of the soul on the body, is by no means of that 
number,, due precautions should be taken ags^inst a mis- 
take so unreasonable in itself^ and of so manifest bad 
tendency. 

Though several things have been already hinted, 
concerning the influence of particular bodily constitu- 
tion, on the affections of the soul, this is a subject that 
deserves to be inquired into somewhat more particu- 
larly. The due consideration of it is of use, both for 
avoiding the delusions of self-deceit, in over- valuing 
some sorts of devout affections ; and for avoiding other 
mistakes, that tend to make men despise other devout 
affections, that are of the greatest importance. As it 
is dangerous to ascribe the efffcts of mere bodily con- 
stitution to a higher cause, so it is needful to use pro- 
per precaution against an opposite extreme, which ma- 
ny arc ready to give into. 

That diversity in mens' bodily constitutions occasions 
some diversity in their affections, and that this extends 
to -all human affections in general, and consequently to 
these which belong to devotion, seems to be past all 
question. But it is needful to observe, what that di- 
versity is, and to distinguish it from other differences 
in mens* affections, which ought by no means to be 
confounded with if. Here it is needful to reflect a lit- 
tle on what was formerly observed, concerning the 
most important differences that can take place, in the 
affections of rational creatures : namely, the differen- 
ces between those who love God with their whole 
heart and soul, and are endowed with sincere univer- 
' *sal holiness, and those who are destitute of so desira- 
We a disposition of sovA, \t nv^l-s ^Yvevjiv -aJa^ive^ that 
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the actual exercise of mens' affisctions, in a special 
manner^ in devotion, partakes of the diBTerence that 
takes place in the rooted habitual dispositions of the 
soul, whence these actual exercises of affections pro- 
ceed. It is evident^ that these differences in mens' 
affections are of such importance^ that all other differ- 
ences, when compared to them, arevery inconsidera- 
ble. It is no less evident, that those differences do by 
no meanf arise from diversity of consitution. To snp« 
pose that they do, would be equally absurd and an» 
charitable* Such a supposition would restrict true hii* 
liness and happiness to men of some particular bodily 
constitutions ; and exclude all others from a possibility 
of attaining the end of their being. 

If we consider the differences, which result merely 
from constitution, and compare them with the other 
di&rences formerly explained at large, it b evident, 
that there is no proportion between them. Constitu- 
tion may occasion a diversity in the influence of the 
affections, butli on the mind and body,, but it is in things 
of far less importance,, than the uprightness of the 
heart, and that true strength of the best affections, 
which lyas formerly explained^ As to the mind, it 
may cause a diversity as to penetration, memory and 
invention, and the influence of affections on these « 
things i to all which, vivacity of constitution may be . 
subservient. As to the body, constitution may occa- 
sion a diversity in the influence- of vigorous afiections 
in the soul, on the inward bodily effects,, and outwiard 
natural signs of inwaril emotiom It may make some 
Bsen more susceptible than others,, of strong impres- 
tions from the above-mentioned ixiferior, though use- 
fiiJ, natural means of exciting the afiections, as par* 
ticularly the force of example. Ik may make theni 
9iore ready to be moved, in seeing others affected. It 
may make them more flt to excite the affections of' 
others, because their own have a greater influence on 
their thoughts, t4ieir state, their voice, or aspect, and 
the like. By these means, bodily constitution, when . * j 
jpined with good endowments, may give some men a "'] 
superior dexterity in^^ persuasion % which^ ^tesi vccl^ 
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proved wiih integrity and to good purposes, is far from 
being contemptible. But, it is obvious, that all these 
and the like differences, are not at all of the same kind 
with the great differences in mens' dispositions, that 
were formerly considered. Whatever differences re- 
late only to penetration, memory, invention, bodily 
effects and signs of inward affections, and the like, are 
not comparable to the differences between tme holi- 
ness, and all the attainments that come short of it. 

Person Sy whose constitution gives them the greatest 
advantages above others, in all the things that depend 
on mere constitution, may equally surpass others in 
good endowments and abilities, and in the wicked 
abuse of them. Among those who have attained to 
true holiness, persons of the most desirable constitu- 
tions, though truly sincere, may have made less pro- 
gress than others in these most substantial things, 
wherein true holiness consists ; as sometimes they may 
be found, by God's blessing, to excel others in these 
things, as well as in endowments of an inferior na- 
ture. Persons of the most different constitutions may 
have equal degrees of sincere divine love, though that 
affection exert itself in different manners, both as to 
inward emotions, and external unaffected expressions 
and signs ; while love to God with the whole heart, 
equally excludes coldness and luke-warmness in both. 
Thus, while men are endowed with suitable love to 
God, and their reighbours ; though diversity of tem- 
per and constitution^ may occasion unlikeness in things 
of far less importance, it does not mar their happy 
resemblance and conformity, in a common participa* 
tton of the divine image. It does not make them dif- 
fer, in the main, as to the prevalent rooted disposi- 
tions of their hearis, and the tenor of their lives. It 
does not make them differ as to the chief principles, 
■ the chief rules, and last end of their actions. Their 
chief love and hatred, their greatest joys and sorrows, 
their chief hopes and fears, may be the same, though 
in some circumstantial effects, and external signs of 
these inward affections, there may be a very discern- 
'Wr «liversity. There \]j ?i ^^^^x ivicx^vt^ of decrees, 
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and of strength, in holy dispositions and aflections ; but 
neither is diversity of constitution, the source of it, 
nor are the effects of constitution, the things that man- 
ifest it. This is evident, from the account formerly 
given of the prtnCipal things, wherein the true strength 
of holy affections consists, which it is needful to have 
still in view, for avoiding the most hurtful mistakes, 
in this subject. Their true strength does not consist 
in their influence on external bodily signs, or the other 
inferior things above-mentioned, but on their influence 
on other effiects, of incomparably greater importance 
on mens* hearts and lives ; their superiority to all other 
affections, their efficacy in keeping other affections 
within due bounds, and directing them to right pur- 
posel ; their powerful influence on steady universal 
holiness in practice, and vigorous opposition to temp- 
tations to the contrary, are the things by which we 
are to make a true estimate of their sincerity and 
- strength. These arc things very diffierent from these 
^properties of human affections, that depend on consti- 
tution. The effects of constitution, therefore, do not 
belong either to the essence of holy affections them- 
' selves, or that progress in them which all should aspire 
after. 

These things shew, that the influence of constitution 
oil mens' affections, is neither a just objection against 
the importance of the good devout affections formerly 
liescribed, nor yet against ascribing the affections in- 
eluded in divine love to divine grace. The arguments 
■which'prove the necessity of divine love and grace, 
shew the tieccisity of these things, to men of all sorts 
of constitution. If these things be necessary to all, it is 
highly unreasonable and uncharitable, to suppose any 
sort of persons excluded from a share in them. Il* 
should be observed, that the diversitv which take^ 
place in the constitution of mens' bodies^ and even in 
the temper of their mimk, aiKi various endowments. ; 
as well as the other ma-nifotd variety in the diving 
works, ts de5ig;ned by suprenie wisdom for valuable 
purposes, and is ver}^ subservient to the good of so- 
ciety. This makes. it still the more \xntea«o\a.^V«v^^ 
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imagine, that if divine grace sanctified mens' soub, it 
behoved to take away M diversity in the constitotioD 
of their bodies. 

A principal thing in the constitution or condition of 
the body, that has a peculiar infiuence on the affectioni 
of the soul, both in the concerns of religion and other 
things, is melancholy. All who have coiuidered. the 
influence of that indisposition, are agreed that it hat 
ofttimes contributed much to very hurtful irregulari- 
ties and delusions. It is also well knownj how peo- 
ple who are prepossessed agaiiut devout affecticms, 
make a handle of these irregularitieg for strengthening 
their own prejudices and those of others. It is in this 
as in many other cases, where people endeavour to* 
.form plausible objections against the most useful things 
by exaggerating the abuses of them ; and by magnify- 
ing those resemblances of them, which may be found 
in things that are hurtful or contemptible*. 

Melancholy is taken sometimes £bp a temporary dis^ 
ease on the body, which, in various degrees, hinders 
the exercise of reason ; sometimes for a particular bo-^ 
dily constitution,, which, without hindering the exer- 
cise of reason,, causes a greater disposition in some 
than others,, to sadness in tlie mind 3 though, on some 
occasions, they may exceed others in passions of a con- 
trary nature. These things admit of a great variety 
of degrees. It is a well known property of melancho- 
ly, espscially when considered as a disease,, that it ren- 
ders men more susceptible of vehement affections ; 
and particularly of the opposite extremes of joy and 
sorrow, of gladness and fear ; and that sometimes by 
turns. As there are many degrees of that disorder, it 
is certain that in many cases it does not render mens' 
delusion so insuperable and excusable as those of men 
who are in the strictest sense, distempered. In many 
cases, where melancholy people falsely pretend ta ho- 
liness and to the Holy Ghost, it is too favourable a way 
of accounting for their self-deceit, to ascribe it wholly 
to bodily causes Ofttimes their self-deceit, as well 
as that of others, is chiefly owing to pride, self-flatte- 

sind other spihtuaV ev\U formerly mentioned^ Yet 
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te self-flattery founds its pretence to the effects of the 
Holy Ghost^ on attainments which seem to have some 
resemblance to them ; melancholy may contribute to 
Spiritual delusion^ by its peculiar influence on strong 
feryours. Melancholy people may impose on them- 
selves the more easily, by means of their vehement af- 
fections in devotion ; as others may impose on them- 
selves by vi^rong principles which exclude, in efiect, 
the heart and affections from being concerned in devo- 
tion. The natural effects of melancholy should make 
those who are subject to it, and are not incapable of re- 
flection, the more jealous of themselves, and ihe more 
'careful in examining their attainments. It should 
make them exceeding cautions how they pretend to 
any thing extraordinary. It should also make those, 
who have access to do them good offices, careful not to 
second and promote the bad tendency of their indispo- 
sition. 

Bar notwithstanding ^11 this, though some melancho- 
ly people, as well as oihers, may overvalue their de- 
vour fervours^ and may rmpos'e'bn themselves in their 
pretences to holiness ; it Would be very unreasonable, 
and even cruel to affirm this of them all. Such distres- 
ses render tha«e who labour mider them objects of the 
compassion of men; and it is highly absurd to suppose, 
that they exclude them from sharing in the com- 
passion of God. Charity obliges us, not only to other 
good offices towards men in such circumstances, but al- 
so to as favourable sentiments and hopes of them as of 
other people in other troubles. This is the more rea- 
tonable, because the afflicting dispensations of God's 
providence are so subservient to the designs of his 
grace ; and that there is no reason to exclude auy sort 
of afflictions from being capable of a subserviency that 
way. People endowed with smcere piety and holi- * 
ness, may be subject to melancholy, as well as other .' 
troables ; though^ in such cases, it is needful to distin- ';. 
guish between the effects of the best dispositions root- 
ed in their souls, and the effects of their bodily indis- ; 
position. 

But^ however mellncholy be not \TicoTvm\e.Ti\. ^'^* 
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integrity and tme holiness, it is to noxious a disorder^ 
that people cannot be too cautious in avoiding whatp 
ever has a real tendency to it. Most part of people, 
both £ood and bad, seem to be apprised of this in ge- 
neraL When, therefore, they who oppose serious pie- 
ty, endeavour to charge some of the principal things 
that belong to it, with so^ hurtful a tendency ; they 
choose a plausible topic, if their reasonings were well 
founded. That this is far from being the case, is evi- 
dent from what was observed before, concerning the 
influence of divine love and joy, on the most desirable 
serenity and composure of soul ; and on the good dis- 
position of the judgment and understanding. But this 
may be farther illustrated, by comparing together brief- 
\y, the chief known causes of melancholy, and the 
chief means and effects of divine love. 

It is generally owned, that though melancholy may 
:ometimes owe its rise, merely to natural causes in the 
>ody, it proceeds very frequently from disorders ia 
the mind. When there are natural causes of it in the bo- 
dy, if their bad tendency is not wiiolly insuperable, and if 
there are preservatives that may be of use to defeat 
them, good dispositions in the mind must be of chat 
number. There is all the evidence, that a thing of 
that nature is capable of, that by the laws of union be- 
tween soul and body, the best disposition in the one, 
ha> the most favourable influence on the other* This 
is evidently agreeable to experience, and to the max- 
ims of those who have made the best observations on 
nature in different ages, nor can any thing be more 
suitable to that perfect wisdom and goodness, which 
are so conspicuous in all divine contrivances, of which 
the union between the two essential parts of human 
nature, is none of the least remarkable. 

Where the disease of melancholy in the body arises 
from disorder in the mind, it arises from things that 
are of a very diflFerent nature from divine love, and of 
a very opposite tendency. They who have given the 
best accounts of that disease from experience, observe 
that a principal cause of it in the mind, is that immo- 
derate and violent affection towards inferior objects, 
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vhich, in the case of disappointments tnd losses^ na 
tnrally produces immoderate dejection and sorrow. As 
every disposition of mind that gives the love of any 
inferior object^ the sovereignty in the heart, impliet a 
contrariety to divine love ; so there b not^ P^^h^pt, 
any one inordinate affection in the heart, that is not in 
experience found capable of disordering the judgment. 
Seeing divine love is the best, and indeed the only true 
preservative against inordinate affection ; it must be 
the best antidote against overwhelming sorrow. It i» 
itself an affection to an object which the soul can ne- 
ver lose. They who have this affection, have nothing 
to fear about the object of it ; all that they have to 
dread is the weakness and decay of the affection itself. 
It is the only good affection of which this can be said. 
It is otherwise as to mens' best affection towards their 
fellow-creaturies, their families, their friends, their 
country. Such affections may occasion overpowering 
melancholy, on the account of disasters that cannot be 
repaired. All good affections towards any other ob- 
jects, but the independent Being, may multiply our 
sorrows, by making us sharers in the sorrows of others. 
This does not hinder good affections to our fellow- 
creatures from being amiable and necessary ; but it 
shews chat the love of God is the affection that is far- 
thest from a hurtful tendency to sorrow. 
j^ It is fit to observe, that inordinate and violent affec- 
tions, occasion over-powering melancholy in these who 
arc so far from having any favourable concerns about 
religion, that they are inveterate adversaries of it. — 
Some people are apt to imagine, that if mens' melan- 
choly be attended with a concern about religion, it 
mnst have been some concern that way that gave rise 
to it at first. But people whob have written on this 
aabject, have publicly owned the contrary from their .. 
own experience.* A deep concern about religion, may . 
be awakened by these sorrows which produce melan- 
choly, in the same manner as it is awakened by other ' 
great sorrows, which have no such effect. If great , .* 

• Mr. Clifford on MelMichoVy, 
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distresses and sorrows^ which are means of recover- 
hig men from thoughtlessness and inconsiderateness^ 
have a tendency to awaken a concern about religion, 
this it no just objection against such concern, bat 
-yathcr an argument in its favour. 

Where melancholy is owing in whole, or part, to a 
concern about religior, as the source of it ; sometimes 
is proceeds from bitter remorse for enormities joined 
with a neglect of the true ends of repentance, and sor- 
row for sin. In such cases, whatever is of a hurtful 
tendency in mens' sorrow, is wholly owing to their sins, 
and not to their repentance. Oft times, where a con- 
cern about a future state has an influence on melancho- 
ly, it is owing to mens' low thoughts of the true grounds 
of hope and trust in God. Nothing can be a better pre- 
servative against such evils, than just impressions of 
the chief motives to divine love. The same great truths 
of religion are at once, the chief grounds of humble 
hoj^e and confidence in God, and of ardent love to 
him ; as also, of the most effectual hatred of sin and 
sorrow for it. The same things that are the chief 
means of establishing the peace of God in the con- 
science, are also the chief mealns of kindling the love 
of God in the heart. If men, who have sincere love to 
God, fall under some degrees of melancholy, and re- 
ligious fears have some influence on it, it is not to the 
strength, but to the weakness of rheir faith and love, 
that their distress is to be imputed. If men who have 
some good hope of the favour of God, are overcome 
with melancholy, this it owing to their not prizing the 
blessedness of an interest in the divine favour, as they 
ought. Want of due esteem of the happiness of the 
soul in God, is a principal cause of all inordinate affec- 
tion, and of all immoderate sorrow and discontent. If 
melancholy may be sometimes much owing to immo- 
derate solitary contemplation, it is evident-, that as 
this implies a culpable neglect of the duties of society, 
it argues an important defect as to mens* love to God 
and his laM's, Suitable love to God, implies love to so- 
ciety, and a prevalent inclination to usefulness in it.— 
If melancholy be ofttimes owing to false notions of 
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religion, and j^articularly to such notions, as annihi- 
late or impair ihe amiable apprehensions we should 
have of God, this only proves that the same misappre- 
hensions, which are the hinderances of divine love, 
are the causes of melancholy. Some people, indeed, 
seem to imagine, that, if we have the most amiable 
thoughts of God, we must have more favourable 
thoughts of sin, than what the scripture suggests to us. 
But it can be proved, from the principles of natural 
religion, that whatever is a motive to the love of God 
is a motive to hate sin ; and is a proof of its bad ten- 
dency and danger, by proving the importance of. that 
law which is violated by it. 

If some people confine their devout exercises too 
much to religious sorrow, which perhaps is a rare ex* 
treme, the bad tendency of this is an argument in fa- 
vour of divine love and joy. Christian doctrine shews, 
that the consideration of the grounds of our sorrow in 
ourselves should be subservient to just impressions of 
the grounds of our joy and triumph in God. It teaches 
us, indeed, that joy in God must be tempered with 
penitential sorrow for sin. But nothing is more ne- 
cessary to true wisdom, in the heart of a sinner, than 
so desirable a mixture : and nothing is more subser** 
vient to solid and durable joy. 
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THE END. 
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